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SHAKESPEARE  IN 

I. 

Biographers  did  not  lie  in  wait  for 
men  of  eminence  on  their  deathbeds  in 
Shakespeare’s  epoch.  To  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  literature,  and  to  the  iess 
than  might  be  anticipated  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  history  (for  your  death-bed  bi¬ 
ographer,  writing  under  kinsfolk’s 
tear-laden  eyes,  must  needs  be  smooth- 
er-tongued  than  truthful),  the  place  of 
the  modern  memoir-writer  was  filled  in 
Shakespeare’s  day  by  friendly  poets, 
who  were  usually  alert  to  pay  fit  hom¬ 
age  in  elegiac  verse  to  a  dead  hero’s 
achievements.  In  that  regard  Shake¬ 
speare’s  poetic  friends  showed  at  his 
death  exceptional  energy.  During  bis 
lifetime  men  of  letters  had  bestowed  on 
his  “reigning  wit,”,  on  his  kingly  su¬ 
premacy  of  genius,  most  generous 
stores  of  eulogy.  Within  two  years  of 
the  end  a  sonnetteer  bad  Justly  de¬ 
plored  that  something  of  Shakespeare’s 
own  power,  to  which  he  deprecated  pre¬ 
tension,  was  needful  to  those  who 
should  praise  him  aright  But  when 
Shakespeare  lay  dead  in  the- spring  of 
1016,  when,  as  one  of  bis  admirers  topi¬ 
cally  phrased  It,  he  had  withdrawn 
from  the  stage  of  the  world  to  the  “tir¬ 
ing-house”  or  dressing-room  of  the 
grave,  the  fiood  of  panegyrical  lamenta¬ 
tion  was  not  checked  by  the  sense  of 
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literary  inferiority  which  in  all  sincer¬ 
ity  oppressed  the  spirits  of  surviving 
companions.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  the  elegies  was  a  sonnet  by 
William  Basse,  who  gave  picturesque 
expression  to  the  conviction  that  Shake¬ 
speare  would  enjoy  for  all  time  an 
unique  reverence  on  the  part  of  his 
countrymen.  In  the  opening  lines  of 
bis  poem  Basse  apostrophized  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  and  the  dramatist  Francis 
Beaumont,  three  poets  who  had  al¬ 
ready  received  the  recognition  of  bur¬ 
ial  in  Westminster  Abbey— Beaumont, 
the  youngest  of  them,  only  five  weeks 
before  Shakespeare  died.  To  this  hon¬ 
ored  trio  Basse  made  appeal  to  “lie  a 
thought  more  nigh”  one  another  so  as 
to  make  room  for  the  newly  dead 
Shakespeare  within  their  “sacred  sepul¬ 
chre.”  Then,  in  the  second  half  of  his 
sonnet  the  poet  developing  a  new 
thought  argued  that  Shakespeare  In 
right  of  bis  pre-eminence  merited  a 
burial  place  apart  from  all  bis  fellows. 
With  a  glance  at  Shakespeare’s  distant 
grave  in  the  chancel  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon  church,  the  writer  exclaimed: — 
Under  this  carved  marble  of  thine  own 
Sleep,  brave  tragedian,  Shakespeare, 
sleep  alone. 

The  fine  sentiment  found  many  a 
splendid  echo.  It  resounded  in  Ben 
Jonson’s  lines  of  1623:— 
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My  Shakespeare,  rise!  I  will  not  lodge 
thee  by 

Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont 
lie 

A  little  further  to  make  thee  a  room. 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb. 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book 
doth  live 

And  we  have  wits  to  read  and  praise 
to  give. 

Milton  wrote  a  few  years  later,  in  1630, 
how  Shakespeare  “sepulchred”  in  “the 
monument”  of  his  writings. 

In  such  pomp  doth  lie. 

That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would 
wish  to  die. 

Never  was  a  glorious  immortality 
foretold  for  any  man  with  more  solemn 
confidence  than  it  was  foretold  for 
Shakespeare  at  his  death  by  his  circle 
of  adorers.  When  Time,  one  elegist 
said,  should  dissolve  his  “Stratford 
monument,”  the  laurel  about  Shake¬ 
speare’s  brow  would  wear  Its  greenest 
hue.  Shakespeare’s  critical  friendj  Ben 
Jonson,  was  but  one  of  a  numerous 
band  who  imagined  the  “sweet  swan 
of  Avon”  “the  star  of  poets,”  shining 
forever  as  a  constellation  in  the  firma¬ 
ment  Such  was  the  invariable  tem¬ 
per  in  which  literary  men  gave  vent  to 
their  grief  on  learning  the  death  of  the. 
“beloved  author,”  “the  famous  scenicke 
poet”  “the  admirable  dramatlcke  poet,” 
“that  famous  writer  and  actor,”  “worthy 
master  William  Shakespeare”  of  Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon. 

II. 

But  unqualified  and  sincere  as  was 
the  eulogy  awarded  to  Shakespeare, 
alike  in  his  lifetime  and  immediately 
after  his  death,  the  spirit  and  custom 
of  the  age  confided  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  the  doty  of  first  offering  him  the 
more  formal  honor  of  prosaic  and  criti¬ 
cal  biography.  The  biographic  memoir 
which  consists  of  precise  and  duly  au¬ 
thenticated  dates  and  records  of  domes¬ 


tic  and  professional  experiences  and 
achievements  was  in  England  a  com¬ 
paratively  late  growth.  It  had  no  ex¬ 
istence  when  Shakespeare  died.  It 
began  to  blossom  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  did  not  fiourish  luxuriantly 
until  a  far  more  recent  period.  Meagre 
seeds  of  the  modern  art  of  biography 
were  Indeed  sown  within  a  few  years 
of  Shakespeare’s  death,  but,  outside  the 
unique  little  field  of  Izaak  Walton’s 
tillage,  the  first  sproutings  were  plants 
so  different  from  the  folly  developed 
tree  that  they  can  with  diflSculty  be 
Identified  with  the  genus.  Apart 
from  Izaak  Walton’s  exceptional 
efforts,  the  biographical  spirit  first 
betrayed  Itself  in  England  in  slender, 
occasional  pamphlets  of  rhapsodical 
froth,  after  the  model  of  the  funeral 
sermon;  but  its  most  conspicuous  em¬ 
bodiment  of  early  days  appeared  in 
substantial  volumes  that  are  little  more 
than  arbitrarily  compiled,  if  extended, 
catalogues  of  distinguished  names.  To 
each  name  were  attached  brief  annota¬ 
tions,  which  occasionally  supplied  a  fact 
or  a  date,  but  commonly  consisted  of  a 
few  grotesque  sentences  of  quaint,  un¬ 
critical  eulogy.  Fuller’s  “Worthies  of 
England,”  which  was  begun  about  1643 
and  was  published  posthumously  in 
1662,  was  the  first  English  compendi¬ 
um  of  biography  of  this  aboriginal  pat¬ 
tern.  Shakespeare  naturally  found 
place  In  Fuller’s  merry  pages,  for  the 
author  loved  In  his  eccentric  fashion 
his  country’s  literature,  and  he  had 
sought  the  society  of  those  who  had 
come  to  close  quarters  with  literary 
heroes  of  the  past  generation.  Of  that 
generation  his  own  life  Just  touched 
the  fringe,  he  being  eight  years  old 
when  Shakespeare  died.  Fuller  de¬ 
scribed  the  dramatist  as  a  native  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  who  “was  in  some 
sort  a  compound  of  three  eminent 
poets”— Martial  “in  the  warlike  sound 
of  his  name,”  Ovid  for  the  naturalness 
and  wit  of  his  poetry,  and  Plautus  alike 
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for  the  extent  of  his  comic  power  and 
his  lack  of  scholarly  training.  He  was. 
Fuller  continued,  an  eminent  instance 
of  the  rule  that  a  poet  is  born  not 
made.  “Though  his  genius,”  he  warns 
us,  “generally  was  Jocular  and  inclin¬ 
ing  him  to  festivity,  yet  he  could,  when 
so  disposed,  be  solemn  and  serious.” 
His  comedies,  Fuller  adds,  would  rouse 
laughter  even  in  the  weeping  philoso¬ 
pher  Heraclitus,  while  his  tragedies 
would  bring  tears  even  to  the  eyes  of 
the  laughing  philosopher  Democritus. 

Of  positive  statements  respecting 
Shakespeare’s  career,  Fuller  is  economi¬ 
cal.  He  commits  himself  to  nothing 
more  than  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences:— 

Many  were  the  wit-combats  betwixt 
him  and  Ben  Jonson;  which  two  I  be¬ 
hold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and 
an  English  man-of-war:  master  Jonson 
(like  the  former)  was  built  far  higher 
in  learning;  solid,  but  slow,  in  his  per¬ 
formances.  Shakespeare,  with  the 
English  man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk, 
but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with 
all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of 
his  wit  and  invention.  He  died  anno 
domini  1616,  and  was  buried  at  Strat¬ 
ford-upon-Avon,  the  town  of  his  nativ¬ 
ity. 

Fuller’s  successors  did  their  work 
better  in  some  regards,  because  they 
labored  in  narrower  fields.  Many  of 
them  showed  a  welcome  appreciation 
of  a  main  source  of  their  country’s  per¬ 
manent  reputation  by  confining  their 
energies  to  the  production  of  biographi¬ 
cal  catalogues,  not  of  all  manner  of 
heroes,  but  solely  of  those  who  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  In  poetry  and 
the  drama.*  In  1675  a  biographical 
catalogue  of  poets  was  Issued  for  the 
first  time  in  England,  and  the  example 

*  Such  a  compilatioo  had  been  contemplated  In 
1614,  two  yean  before  the  dramatiat  died, 
by  one  of  Bbakeapeare’s  own  aaaoclatea,  Tbomaa 
Heywood,  and  twenty-one  yean  Ink**-  ^  1686, 


once  set  was  quickly  followed.  No  less 
than  three  more  efforts  of  the  like  kind 
came  to  fruition  before  the  end  of  the 
century. 

In  all  four  Shakespeare  was  accorded 
more  or  less  Imposing  space.  Although 
Fuller’s  eccentric  compliments  were 
usually  repeated,  they  were  mingled 
with  far  more  extended  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  tributes.  Two  of  the  compilers 
designated  Shakespeare  “the  glory  of 
the  English  stage;”  a  third  wrote  “I 
esteem  his  plays  beyond  any  that  have 
ever  been  published  in  our  language,” 
while  a  fourth  quoted  with  approval 
Dryden’s  fine  phrase  “Shakespeare  was 
the  Man  who  of  all  Modem  and  per¬ 
haps  Ancient  Poets  had  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  Soul.”  But  the 
avowed  principles  of  these  tantalizing 
volumes  justify  no  expectation  of  find¬ 
ing  in  them  solid  information.  The 
biographical  cataloguers  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  did  little  more  than 
proclaim  Shakespeare  and  the  other 
great  poets  of  the  country  to  be  fit  sub¬ 
jects  for  formal  biography  as  soon  as 
the  type  should  be  matured.  That 
was  the  message  of  greatest  virtue 
which  these  halting  chroniclers  deliv¬ 
ered.  In  Shakespeare’s  case  their  mes¬ 
sage  was  not  long  neglected.  In  1709 
Nicholas  Rowe,  afterwards  George  the 
First’s  poet-laureate,  published  the 
first  professed  biography  of  the  poet. 

The  eminence  of  the  subject  justi¬ 
fied  such  alacrity,  and  It  had  no  pre¬ 
cise  parallel.  More  or  less  definite 
lives  of  a  few  of  Shakespeare’s  great 
literary  contemporaries  followed  his 
biography  at  long  intervals.  But  the 
whole  field  was  never  occupied  by  the 
professed  biographer.  Very  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
authors  shared  the  fate  of  John  Web¬ 
ster,  next  to  Shakespeare,  the  most 

Heywood  apoke  of  “oominlttliic  to  the  pobUe 

Tiew”  hiB  aomimity  “LlTeo  of  the  Poete,”  bn» 

Dothlns  more  wu  heotd  of  that  project. 
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eminent  tragic  dramatist  of  the  -era,  of 
whom  no  biography  was  ever  attempt¬ 
ed,  and  no  positive  biographic  fact  sur¬ 
vives. 

But  this  is  an  imperfect  statement  of 
the  advantages  which  Shakespeare's 
career  enjoyed  above  that  of  his  fel¬ 
lows  from  the  commemorative  point  of 
view.  Although  formal  biography  did 
not  lay  hand  on  his  name  for  nearly  a 
century  after  his  death,  the  authentic 
tradition  of  his  life  and  work  was  be¬ 
ginning  steadily  to  crystallize  in  the 
minds  and  mouths  of  men  almost  as 
soon  as  he  drew  his  last  breath.  Ful¬ 
ler’s  characteristically  shadowy  hint  of 
“wit-combats  betwixt  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson’’  and  of  the  contrasted 
characters  of  the  two  combatants  sug¬ 
gests  pretty  convincingly  that  Shake¬ 
speare's  name  presented  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  imagination  and  tongue 
a  better  defined  personality  and  experi¬ 
ence  than  the  embryonic  biographer 
knew  bow  to  disclose.  The  commemo¬ 
rative  instinct  never  seeks  satisfaction 
in  biographic  effort  exclusively,  even 
when  the  art  of  biography  has  ripened 
into  satisfying  fulness.  A  great  man’s 
reputation  and  the  moving  incidents  in 
bis  career  never  live  solely  in  the  print¬ 
ed  book  or  the  literary  word.  In  a 
great  man’s  lifetime,  and  for  many 
years  after,  his  fame  and  his  fortunes 
live  most  effectually  on  living  Ups.  The 
talk  of  surviving  kinsmen,  fellow- 
craftsmen,  admiring  acquaintances  and 
sympathetic  friends  is  the  treasure- 
house  which  best  preserves  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  dead  hero  for  those  who 
come  soon  after  him,  and  when  biog¬ 
raphy  is  unpractised  no  other  treasure- 
house  is  known. 

The  report  of  such  converse  moves 
quickly  from  mouth  to  mouth.  In  Its 
progress  the  narration  naturally  grows 
fainter,  and,  when  no  biographer  lies 
in  wait  for  It,  it  ultimately  perishes  al¬ 
together.  But  oral  tradition  respect¬ 
ing  a  great  man  whose  work  has  fasci¬ 


nated  the  imagination  of  his  country¬ 
men  comes  into  circulation  early,  per¬ 
sists  long,  even  in  the  absence  of  biog¬ 
raphy,  and  safeguards  substantial  ele¬ 
ments  of  truth  through  many  genera¬ 
tions.  Although  the  biographer  puts 
in  no  appearance,  it  is  seldom  that 
some  fragment  of  oral  tradition  respect¬ 
ing  a  departed  hero  is  not  committed 
to  paper  by  one  or  other  amateur  gos¬ 
sip  who  comes  within  earshot  of  it 
early  in  its  career.  The  casual  unsift¬ 
ed  record  of  fioating  anecdote  is  not 
always  above  suspicion.  As  a  rule  it 
is  embodied  in  familiar  correspondence, 
or  in  diaries,  or  in  commonplace  books, 
where  clear  and  definite  language  is 
rarely  met  with;  but,  however  disap¬ 
pointingly  Imperfect  and  trivial,  how¬ 
ever  disjointed,  however  deficient  in 
literary  form  the  registered  Jottings  of 
oral  tradition  may  be,  it  is  in  them,  if 
they  exist  at  all  with  any  title  to  credit, 
that  future  ages  best  realize  the  great 
man  to  have  been  in  plain  fact  a  living 
entity,  and  no  mere  shadow  of  a  name. 

III. 

When  Shakespeare  died  on  the  23d 
of  April,  1616,  many  men  and  women 
were  alive  who  had  come  into  personal 
association  with  him,  and  there  were 
many  more  who  bad  heard  of  him  from 
those  who  bad  spoken  with  him.  Apart 
from  his  numerous  kinsfolk  and  neigh¬ 
bors  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  there  were 
In  London  a  large  society  of  fellow- 
authors  and  fellow-actors  with  whom 
be  lived  in  close  communion.  Very 
little  correspondence  or  other  intimate 
memorials  alike  of  Shakespeare’s  pro¬ 
fessional  friends  and  of  his  kinsfolk 
and  country  neighbors  survive.  Never¬ 
theless  some  scraps  of  the  talk  about 
Shakespeare  that  circulated  among  bis 
acquaintances  or  was  banded  on  by 
them  to  tho  next  generation  has  been 
tracked  to  written  paper  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  and  to  printed  books. 
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A  portion  of  these  scattered  memora¬ 
bilia  of  the  earliest  known  oral  tradi¬ 
tions  respecting  Shakespeare  has  come 
to  light  very  recently;  other  portions 
have  been  long  accessible.  As  a  con¬ 
nected  whole  they  have  never  been  nar¬ 
rowly  scrutinized,  and  I  believe  it  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose  to  consider  with 
some  minuteness  how  the  mass  of  them 
came  into  being. 

The  more  closely  Shakespeare’s  ca¬ 
reer  is  studied  the  plainer  It  becomes 
that  his  experiences  and  fortunes  were 
identical  with  those  of  all  who  followed 
ill  his  day  his  profession  of  dramatist, 
and  that  his  conscious  aims  and  ambi¬ 
tions  and  practices  were  those  of  every 
contemporary  man  of  letters.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  results  of  his  en¬ 
deavors  and  those  of  his  fellows  was 
due  to  the  magic  and  involuntary  work¬ 
ing  of  genius,  which,  since  the  birth  of 
poetry,  has  exercised  “as  large  a  char¬ 
ter  as  the  wind,  to  blow  on  whom  it 
pleases.”  Speculation  or  debate  as  to 
why  genius  bestowed  Its  fullesflnsplra- 
tion  on  Shakespeare  is  no  less  futile 
than  speculation  or  debate  as  to  why 
he  was  born  into  the  world  with  a  head 
on  his  shoulders  Instead  of  a  block  of 
stone.  It  is  enough  for  wise  men  to 
know  the  obvious  fact  that  genius  en¬ 
dowed  Shakespeare  with  its  richest 
gifts,  and  a  very  small  acquaintance 
with  the  literary  history  of  the  world 
and  the  manner  in  which  genius  habitu¬ 
ally  plays  its  part  there  will  show  the 
folly  of  cherishing  astonishment  that 
Shakespeare,  rather  than  one  more 
nobly  bom  or  more  academically 
trained,  should  have  been  chosen  for 
the  glorious  dignity.  Nowhere  is  this 
lesson  more  convincingly  taught 
than  by  a  systematic  survey  of  the  oral 
tradition.  Shakespeare  figures  there 
as  a  supremely  favored  heir  of  genius, 
whose  humility  of  birth  and  education 
merely  serves  to  intensify  the  respect 
due  to  his  achievement. 

In  London,  where  Shakespeare’s  work 
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was  mainly  done  and  his  fortune  and 
reputation  achieved,  he  lived  with  none 
in  more  intimate  social  relations  than 
with  the  leading  members  of  his  own 
prosperous  company  of  actors,  which, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  pro¬ 
duced  his  greatest  plays.  Like  him¬ 
self,  most  of  his  colleagues  were  men 
of  substance,  sharers  with  him  in  the 
two  most  fashionable  theatres  of  the 
metropolis,  occupiers  of  residences  in 
both  town  and  country,  owners  of 
houses  and  lands,  and  bearers  of  coat- 
armor  of  that  questionable  validity 
which  commonly  attaches  to  the  her¬ 
aldry  of  the  nouveaux  riches.  Two  of 
these  affluent  associates  predeceased 
Shakespeare;  and  one  of  those,  Augus¬ 
tine  Phillips,  attested  his  friendship  in 
a  small  legacy.  Three  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  fellow-actors  were  affection¬ 
ately  remembered  by  him  in  his  will, 
and  a  fourth,  one  of  the  youngest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  company,  proved  his  regard 
for  Shakespeare’s  memory  by  taking,  a 
generation  after  the  dramatist’s  death. 
Charles  Hart,  Shakespeare’s  grand¬ 
nephew,  Into  his  employ  as  a  “boy”  or 
apprentice,  thereby  starting  him  in  a 
prosperous  career,  in  which  at  Its 
height  he  was  seriously  likened  to  his 
grand-uncle’s  most  distinguished  actw- 
ally,  Richard  Burbage.  Above  all  Is 
it  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  the  dis¬ 
interested  admiration  for  his  genius  of 
two  fellow-members  of  Shakespeare’s 
company  we  owe  the  preservation  and 
publication  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
literary  work.  The  personal  fascina¬ 
tion  of  “so  worthy  a  friend  and  fellow 
as  was  our  Shakespeare”  bred  in  all  his 
fellow-workers  an  affectionate  pride  in 
their  intimacy. 

Such  men  were  the  parents  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  surviving  oral  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare,  and  no  better 
parentage  could  be  wished  for.  To 
the  first  accessible  traditions  of  proved 
oral  currency  after  Shakespeare’s 
death,  the  two  fellow-actors  who  called 
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the  great  P^iret  Folio  into  existence 
pledged  tbeir  credit  in  writing  only 
seven  years  after  his  death.  They 
printed  in  their  preliminary  pages  of 
that  volume  these  three  statements  of 
common  fame,  viz.  that  to  Shakespeare 
and  his  plays  in  his  lifetime  was  in¬ 
variably  extended  the  fullest  favor  of 
the  court  and  its  leading  officers;  that 
death  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity 
he  had  long  contemplated  of  preparing 
bis  literary  work  for  the  press;  and 
that  he  wrote  with  so  rapidly  flowing 
a  pen  that  his  manuscript  was  never 
defaced  by  alteration  or  erasure.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  extraordinary  rapidity  of  com¬ 
position  was  an  especially  frequent  top¬ 
ic  of  contemporary  debate.  Ben  Jon- 
Bou,  the  most  intimate  personal  friend 
of  Shakespeare  outside  the  circle  of 
working  actors,  wrote  how  “the  play¬ 
ers”  would  “often  mention”  the  circum¬ 
stance  to  him,  and  bow  be  was  in  the 
habit  of  arguing  that  Shakespeare’s 
work  would  have  been  the  better  had 
he  devoted  more  time  to  its  correction. 
The  players,  Ben  Jonson  adds,  were 
wont  to  grumble  that  such  a  remark 
was  “malevolent,”  and  be  delighted  in 
seeking  to  vindicate  it  to  them  on  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  just  critical 
grounds.  The  copious  deliverances  of 
•Tonson  in  the  tavern-parliaments  of  the 
London  wits,  which  were  in  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  session  during  the  first  four 
decades  of  the  seventeenth  century,  set 
flowing  much  other  oral  tradition  of 
Shakespeare,  whom  Jonson  said  be 
loved  and  whose  memory  he  honored 
“on  this  side  idolatry  as  much  as  any.” 
One  of  Jonson’s  remarks  which  seems 
to  have  lived  longest  on  the  lips  of  con¬ 
temporaries  was  that  Shakespeare  “was 
indeed  honest  and  [like  his  own  Othel¬ 
lo]  of  an  open  and  free  nature,  bad  an 
excellent  phantasy,  brave  notions  and 
gentle  expressions,  wherein  he  flowed 
with  that  facility  that  sometimes  it 
was  necessary  be  should  be  stopped.” 

To  the  same  category  of  oral  tradi¬ 


tion  belongs  the  further  piece  which 
Fuller  enshrined  in  bis  slender  story  of 
Shakespeare’s  effective  engagements 
with  Ben  Jonson  in  dialectical  battle, 
Jonson’s  dialectical  skill  was  for  a  long 
period  undisputed,  and  for  gossip  to 
credit  Shakespeare  with  victory  in  such 
conflict  was  to  pay  bis  memory  even 
more  enviable  honor  than  Jonson  paid 
it  in  his  own  obiter  dicta. 

There  is  yet  an  additional  scrap  of 
oral  tradition  which,  reduced  to  writ¬ 
ing  about  the  time  that  Fuller  was  at 
work,  confirms  Shakespeare’s  reputa¬ 
tion  for  quickness  of  wit  in  everyday 
life,  especially  in  intercourse  with  the 
critical  giant  Jonson.  Dr.  Donne,  the 
Jacobean  poet  and  dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
who  knew  Jonson  well,  told,  apparently 
on  Jonson’s  authority,  the  story  that 
Shakespeare,  having  consented  to  act 
as  godfather  to  one  of  Jonson’s  sons,  sol¬ 
emnly  promised  Jonson  to  give  the  child 
a  dozen  good  “latln  spoons”  for  the  fa¬ 
ther  to  “translate.”  Latin  was  a  play 
upon  the  word  “latten,”  which  was  the 
name  of  a  metal  resembling  brass.  The 
simple  quip  was  a  good-humored  bit  at 
Jonsou’s  pride  in  his  classical  learning. 
Dr.  Donne  related  the  anecdote  to  Sir 
Nicholas  L’Estrange,  a  country  gentle¬ 
man  of  literary  tastes,  who  had  no  in¬ 
terest  in  Shakespeare  except  from  the 
literary  point  of  view.  He  entered  it 
in  his  common-place  book  within  thirty 
years  of  Shakespeare’s  death. 

IV 

Of  the  twenty-five  actors  who  are 
enumerated  in  a  preliminary  page  of  the 
great  First  Folio,  as  filling  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  lifetime  chief  rOles  in  his 
plays,  few  survived  him  long.  All  of 
them  came  in  personal  contact  with 
him;  several  of  them  constantly  ap¬ 
peared  with  him  on  the  stage  from 
early  days.  The  two  who  were  long¬ 
est  lived,  John  Lowln  and  Joseph  Tay¬ 
lor,  came  at  length  to  bear  a  great 
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weight  of  years.  They  were  both 
Shakespeare’s  Juniors,  Lowin  by  twelve 
years,  and  Taylor  by  twenty,  but  both 
established  their  reputation  by  middle 
age.  Lowin  at  twenty-seven  took  part 
with  Shakespeare  in  the  first  represen¬ 
tation  of  Ben  Jonson’s  “Sejanus”  In 
1G03.  He  was  an  early,  if  not  the  first, 
interpreter  of  the  character  of  Falstaff. 
Taylor  as  understudy  to  the  great  actor 
Burbage,  a  very  close  ally  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  seems  to  have  achieved  some 
success  in  the  part  of  Hamlet,  and  to 
have  been  applauded  In  the  rOle  of 
lago,  while  the  dramatist  yet  lived. 
When  the  dramatist  died,  Lowin  was 
forty,  and  Taylor  over  thirty.  Subse¬ 
quently,  as  their  senior  colleagues  one 
by  one  passed  from  the  world,  these 
two  actors  assumed  first  rank  in  their 
company,  and  before  the  ruin  in  which 
the  Civil  War  Involved  all  theatrical 
enterprise,  they  were  acknowledged  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  their  profession.* 
Taylor  lived  through  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  Lowin  far  into  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  ultimately  reaching 
his  ninety-third  year.  Their  last  days 
were  passed  in  indigence,  and  Lowin 
when  an  octogenarian  was  reduced  to 
keeping  the  inn  of  the  “Three  Pigeons” 
at  Brentford.  Both  these  men  kept 
alive  from  personal  knowledge  some 
oral  Shakespearian  tradition  during  the 
fifty  years  and  more  that  followed  his 
death.  Little  of  their  gossip  is  extant. 
But  it  was  put  on  record,  long  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  by  John 
Downes  the  old  prompter  and  librarian 
of  a  chief  London  theatre,  that  Taylor 
repeated  instructions  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Shakespeare’s  own  lips  for 
the  playing  of  the  part  of  Hamlet, 
while  Lowin  narrated  in  detail  how 
Shakespeare  taught  him  the  theatrical 

*  Like  almoat  all  their  colleacnea,  they  had 
much  literary  taate.  When  public  events  com¬ 
pulsorily  retired  them  from  the  stage,  they, 
with  the  aid  of  the  dramatist  Shirley  and  eight 
other  actors,  two  of  whom  were  members  with 
them  of  Shakespeare’s  (dd  company,  did  an  Im- 


interpretation  of  the  character  of 
Henry  the  Eighth— in  that  play  which 
came  from  the  Joint  pens  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Fletcher.  Both  Taylor’s 
and  Lowin’s  reminiscences  were  passed 
on  to  Thomas  Betterton,  the  greatest 
actor  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  most 
infiuential  figure  in  the  theatrical  life 
of  his  day.  Through  him  they  were 
permanently  incorporated  in  the  verbal 
stage-lore  of  the  country.  No  doubt  is 
possible  of  the  validity  of  this  piece 
of  oral  tradition,  which,  springing  from 
the  mouths  of  those  who  personally 
benefited  by  the  exertion,  reveals 
Shakespeare  in  the  act  of  personally 
supervising  the  production  of  his  own 
plays. 

Taylor  and  Lowin  were  probably  the 
last  actors  to  speak  of  Shakespeare 
from  personal  knowledge.  But  hardly 
less  deserving  of  attention  are  scraps 
of  gossip  about  Shakespeare  that  sur¬ 
vive  in  writing  in  the  words  of  some 
of  Taylor  and  Lowin’s  actor-contempo¬ 
raries  who,  though  they  were  never 
themselves  in  personal  relations  with 
Shakespeare,  knew  many  formerly  in 
direct  relation  with  him.  Probably 
the  seventeenth-century  actor  with  the 
most  richly  stored  memory  of  the  oral 
Shakespearian  tradition  was  William 
Beeston,  to  whose  house  in  Hog  Lane, 
Shoreditch,  the  curious  often  resorted 
in  Charles  the  Second’s  time  to  listen 
to  his  reminiscences  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  the  poets  of  Shakespeare’s 
epoch.  Beeston  died  after  a  busy  the¬ 
atrical  life  at  eighty  or  upwards  in 
1682.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  actors  or  actor-managers. 
His  father,  brothers  and  son  were  all, 
like  himself,  prominent  in  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  some  of  them  were  almost  as 
long-lived  as  himself.  His  own  career 

portant  •enriee  to  English  llterstore.  In  1647 
they  collected  for  first  publlostloo  In  folio 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  plays ;  only  one, 
"The  Wild  Ooose  Chase,”  was  omitted,  and 
that  piece  Taylor  and  Lowin  brought  out 
by  their  unaided  eflOrts  five  years  later. 
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combined  with  that  of  his  father  cov*  only  expression  of  resentment  that  is 
ered  more  than  a  century,  and  both  known  to  have  come  from  the  drama- 
sedulously  and  with  pride  cultivated  tist’s  proverbially  “gentle”  lips.  He 
intimacy  with  contemporary  dramatic  “was  much  offended, ”  Heywood  wrote, 
authors.  It  was  probably  William  with  an  unprincipled  publisher  who 
Beeston’s  grandfather,  also  William  “presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his 
Beeston,  to  whom  the  satirical  Eliza-  name”  as  to  put  It  to  a  book  of  which 
bethan,  Thomas  Nash,  dedicated  in  he  was  not  the  author.  And  Beeston 
1593  with  good-humored  Irony  one  of  had  some  concern  in  the  volume  called 
his  insolent  libels  on  Gabriel  Harvey,  “An  Apolog>'  for  Actors,”  to  which 
a  scholar  who  had  defamed  the  mem-  Heywood  appended  these  words  of 
ory  of  a  dead  friend.  Nash  laughed  at  Shakespeare;  for  in  the  book  he  briefly 
his  patron’s  struggles  with  syntax  in  vindicated  the  recreation  which  the 
his  efforts  to  write  poetry,  and  at  his  playhouse  afforded,  in  preliminary 
addiction  to  drink,  which  betrayed  it-  verses  addressed  to  the  author,  his 
self  in  his  red  nose,  but  he  greeted  Wll-  “good  friend  and  fellow  Thomas  Hey- 
liam  Beeston  the  first  as  a  boon  com-  wood.”  Much  else  in  Christopher 
panlon  who  was  generous  In  his  enter-  Beeston's  professional  career  Is  known, 
tainment  of  threadbare  scholars.  Chris-  but  it  is  sufiicient  to  mention  here  that 
topher  Beeston,  this  man’s  son,  the  fa-  he  died  in  1637,  while  he  was  filling  the 
tber  of  the  Shakespearian  gossip,  had  post  that  he  had  long  held,  of  manager 
In  abundance  the  hereditary  taste  for  of  the  King  and  Queen’s  Company  of 
letters.  He  was  at  one  time  Shake-  Players  at  the  Cock-Pit  Theatre  In 
speare’s  associate  on  the  stage.  Both  Drury  Lane.  It  was  the  chief  play- 
took  part  together  in  the  first  repre-  bouse  of  the  time,  and  his  wife  was 
sentation  of  Ben  Jonson’s  “Every  Man  lessee  of  it 

in  His  Humor,”  in  1598.  His  name  Christopher’s  son,  William  Beeston  the 
was  again  linked  with  Shakespeare’s  in  second,  was  his  father’s  coadjutor  In 
the  will  of  their  fellow-actor,  Augus-  Drury  Lane  and  succeeded  him  in  his 
tine  Phillips,  who  left  each  of  them  a  high  office  there.  The  son  encountered 
legacy  as  a  token  of  friendship  at  his  difficulties  with  the  Government 
death  In  1605.  Christopher  Beeston  through  an  alleged  insult  to  the  King 
left  Shakespeare’s  company  of  actors  in  one  of  the  pieces  that  he  produced, 
for  another  early  In  his  career,  and  his  and  he  had  to  retire  from  the  Cock-Pit 
closest  friend  among  the  actor-authors  to  a  smaller  theatre  in  Salisbury  Court, 
of  his  day  in  later  life  was  not  Shake-  but  he  retained  the  respect  of  the  play- 
speare  himself  but  Thomas  Heywood,  going  and  the  literature-loving  public 
a  very  popular  dramatist  and  pam-  until  bis  death,  and  his  son  George, 
phleteer  who  lived  on  to  1650.  It  was  a  whom  he  brought  up  to  the  stage,  car- 
friendship  which  kept  Beeston’s  respect  ried  on  the  family  repute  to  a  later 
for  Shakespeare  at  a  fitting  pitch.  Hey-  generation.  William  Beeston  had  no 
wood,  who  wrote  the  affectionate  liking  for  dissolute  society,  and  the  open 
lines:—  vice  of  Charles  the  Second’s  court 

pained  him.  He  lived  in  old  age  much 
Mellifluous  Shakespeare,  whose  In-  jn  seclusion,  but  by  a  congenial  circle 
chanting  Quill  always  warmly  welcomed  for 

Cominanded  Mirth  or  Passion,  was  but  freshness  and  enthusiasm  of  his 

’  talk  about  the  poets  who  flourished  in 

enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  pub-  bis  youth.  “Divers  times  (in  my  hear- 
lished  In  Shakespeare's  lifetime  the  ing),”  one  of  bis  auditors,  Francis  Kirk- 
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man,  an  ardent  collector  and  reader  of 
old  plays,  wrote  to  him  In  1652— “Divers 
times  (in  my  hearing),  to  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  company  you  ^have  most 
Judiciously  discoursed  of  Poesie."  He 
was  recognized  as  “the  happiest  inter¬ 
preter  and  Judg  of  our  English  stage- 
Plnyes  this  Nation  ever  produced; 
which  the  Poets  and  Actors  of  these 
times  cannot  (without  ingratitude) 
deny;  for  I  have  heard  the  chief,  and 
most  ingenious  of  them,  acknowledg 
their  Fames  and  Profits  essentially 
sprung  from  your  instructions.  Judg¬ 
ment  and  fancy.”  Few  who  heard 
Iteoston  talk  failed,  Kirkman  continues, 
to  subscribe  “to  bis  opinion  that  no 
Nation  could  glory  in  such  Playes”  as 
tliose  that  came  from  the  pens  of  the 
great  Elizabethans,  Shakespeare, 
Fletcher  and  Ben  Jonson.  Dryden  be¬ 
stowed  on  Beeston  the  title  of  “the 
chronicle  of  the  stage,”  and  John  Au¬ 
brey,  the  honest  antiquary  and  gossip, 
who  had  in  bis  disorderly  brain  the 
makings  of  a  Boswell,  sought  Beeston’s 
personal  acquaintance  about  1660  in  or¬ 
der  to  “take  from  him  the  lives  of  the 
old  English  I’oets.”  It  is  Aubrey  who 
has  recorded  most  of  such  sparse  frag¬ 
ments  of  Beeston’s  talk  as  survive— 
how  Edmund  “Spenser  was  a  little 
man,  wore  short  hair,  little  bands  and 
little  cuffs,”  and  how  Sir  John  Suck¬ 
ling  came  to  Invent  the  game  of  crlb- 
bage.  Of  Shakespeare  Beeston  related 
that  he  “did  act  exceedingly  well,”  far 
better  than  Jonson;  that  “he  under¬ 
stood  Latin  pretty  well,  for  he  had 
been  in  bis  younger  years  a  schoolmas¬ 
ter  in  the  country;”  and  “he  was  a 
handsome,  well-shaped  man,  very  good 
company,  and  of  a  very  ready  and 
pleasant  smooth  wit;”  and  that  he 
and  Ben  Jonson  gathered  “humors  of 
men  dally  wherever  they  came.”  Kirk- 
man’s  and  Aubrey’s  testimony  to  Bee- 

*  Aubrey's  reports  of  bis  miscellaneous  gossip 
were  flnt  fully  printed  from  his  manuscripts 
In  the  Bodleian  Library  by  the  Clarendon  Press 


ston’s  influence  on  “the  poets  and  ac¬ 
tors  of  these  times”  leaves  little  doubt 
that  Sir  William  D’Avenant.  Beeston’s 
successor  as  manager  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Shadwell,  the  popular 
writer  of  comedies,  echoed  their  old 
mentor’s  views  when  they.  In  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Aubrey,  credited  Shakespeare 
with  “a  most  prodigious  wit,”  and  de¬ 
clared  that  they  “did  admire  his  natu¬ 
ral  parts  beyond  all  other  dramatical 
writers.”* 

John  Lacy,  another  actor  of  Beeston’s 
generation,  who  made  an  Immense  rep¬ 
utation  on  the  stage  and  was  also  a 
successful  writer  of  farces,  was  one  of 
Beeston’s  closest  friends,  and,  having 
been  personally  acquainted  with  Ben 
Jonson,  could  lend  to  many  of  Bee¬ 
ston’s  stories  useful  corroborative  or 
additional  testimony.  With  Lacy,  too, 
Aubrey  conversed  of  Shakespeare's 
career.  At  the  same  time,  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Shakespeare’s  grand-nephew, 
•Charles  Hart,  who  was  called  the  Bur¬ 
bage  of  his  day,  conspicuously  main¬ 
tained  among  actors  the  appetite  for 
Shakespearian  tradition,  especially  of 
the  theatrical  kind.  Hart  had  no  di¬ 
rect  acquaintance  with  his  great  kins¬ 
man,  who  died  folly  ten  years  before 
be  was  born,  and  his  father,  who  was 
sixteen  at  Shakespeare’s  death,  died  in 
bis  son’s  boyhood;  but  Hart’s  grand¬ 
mother,  the  poet’s  sister,  lived  till  he 
was  twenty-one,  and  Richard  Robin¬ 
son,  the  fellow-member  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  company  who  first  taught 
Hart  to  act,  survived  till  1647.  That 
Hart  did  what  he  could  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  his  companions  there 
is  a  precise  oral  tradition  to  confirm. 
According  to  the  story,  first  put  on 
record  In  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
painstaking  antiquary,  William  Oldys,  It 
was  through  Hart  that  some  actors  made, 
in  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  excit- 

In  1898.  Tbev  were  meet  carefaUx  edited  bj 

the  R«t.  Andrew  Clark. 
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Ing  discovery  that  Gilbert,  one  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  brothers,  who  was  his  Junior 
by  only  two  years,  was  still  living  at 
a  patriarchal  age.  Oldys  describes  the 
concern  with  which  Hart’s  professional 
acquaintances  questioned  the  old  man 
about  the  dramatist,  and  their  disap¬ 
pointment  when  his  failing  memory 
oniy  enabled  him  to  recall  his  brother’s 
performance  of  the  part  of  Adam  in 
his  comedy  of  “As  You  Like  It.”  It 
should  be  added  that  Oldys  obtained 
his  information  of  the  episode,  which 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  re¬ 
ceived,  from  an  actor  of  a  comparative¬ 
ly  recent  generation,  John  Bowman, 
who  died  over  eighty  in  1739  after 
spending  “more  than  half  an  age  on 
the  London  theatres." 

* 

V. 

Valuable  as  these  actors’  testimonies 
are,  it  is  in  another  rank  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  that  we  find  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  link  in  the  chain  of  witnesses  alike 
to  the  persistence  and  authenticity  of 
the  oral  tradition  of  Shakespeare  which 
was  current  in  the  middie  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Sir  William  D’Ave- 
nant,  the  chief  playwright  and  promo¬ 
ter  of  theatrical  enterprise  in  his  day, 
enjoyed  among  persons  of  influence  and 
quality  infinite  credit  and  confidence. 
As  a  boy  be  and  bis  brothers  bad  come 
into  personal  relations  with  the  drama¬ 
tist  under  their  father’s  roof,  and  the 
experience  remained  the  proudest  boast 
of  their  lives.  D’Avenant  was  little 
more  than  ten  when  Shakespeare  died, 
and  his  direct  intercourse  with  him 
was  consequentiy  slender;  but  D’Ave¬ 
nant  was  a  child  of  the  Muses,  and  his 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  living 
Shakespeare  spurred  him  to  treasure 
all  that  he  could  learn  of  his  hero  from 
any  who  had  enjoyed  fuller  opportu¬ 
nities  of  Intimacy.  To  realize  the 
manner  in  which  the  child  D’Avenant 
and  his  brothers  came  to  know  Shake- 
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speare  is  to  approach  the  dramatist 
through  oral  tradition  at  very  close 
quarters.  D’Avenant’s  father,  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  person  who  was  never  known 
to  laugh,  long  kept  at  Oxford  the 
Crown  Inn  in  Carfax.  Gossip  which 
was  current  in  Oxford  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  put  on 
record  before  the  end  of  it  by  more 
than  one  scholar  of  the  University, 
establishes  that  Shakespeare  on  bis  an¬ 
nual  journeys  between  London  and 
Stratford-on-Avon  was  in  the  habit  of 
staying  at  the  elder  Davenant’s  Oxford 
hostelry.  The  report  ran  that  “he  was 
exceedingly  respected”  in  the  house,  and 
was  freely  admitted  to  the  inn-keeper’s 
domestic  circle.  The  inn-keeper’s  wife 
was  credited  with  a  mercurial  disposi¬ 
tion  which  contrasted  strangely  with 
her  husband’s  sardonic  temperament, 
and  it  was  often  said  in  Oxford  that 
Shakespeare  not  merely  found  his  chief 
attraction  at  the  Crown  Inn  in  the  wife’s 
witty  conversation,  but  formed  a  closer 
intimacy  with  her  than  moralists  would 
approve.  Oral  tradition  speaks  in 
clearer  tones  of  bis  delight  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  family— four  boys  and  three 
girls.  We  have  at  command  state¬ 
ments  on  that  subject  from  the  lips  of 
two  of  the  sons.  The  eldest  son,  Rob¬ 
ert,  who  was  afterwards  a  parson  in 
Wiltshire,  and  was  on  familiar  terms 
with  many  men  of  culture,  often  re¬ 
called  with  pride  for  their  benefit  that 
“Mr.  William  Shakespeare”  had  given 
him  as  a  child  “a  hundred  kisses.” 

The  third  son,  William,  was  more  ex¬ 
pansive  in  bis  reminiscenses.  It  was 
generally  understood  at  Oxford  in  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  he  was  the  poet’s  godson,  as  bis 
name  would  allow,  but  some  gossips 
had  it  that  the  poet’s  paternity  was  of 
a  less  spiritual  character,  and  that 
when  the  boy  in  Shakespeare’s  lifetime 
informed  a  doctor  of  the  university 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  ask  a  bless¬ 
ing  of  bis  godfather  who  bad  just  ar- 
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rived  in  the  town,  the  child  was  warned 
by  his  interlocutor  against  taking  the 
name  of  God  in  vain.  It  is  proof  of  the 
estimation  in  which  D’Avenant  held 
Shakespeare  that  when  he  came  to 
man’s  estate  he  was  “content  enough 
to  have”  the  insinuation  “thought  to  be 
true.”  He  would  talk  freely  with  his 
friends  over  a  glass  of  wine  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  visits  to  his  father’s  house, 
and  would  say  “that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  wrote  with  Shakespeare’s  very 
spirit.”  Of  his  reverence  for  Shake¬ 
speare  he  gave  less  questionable  proof 
in  a  youthful  elegy  In  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  dowers  and  trees  on  the 
banks  of  the  'Avon  mourning  for  Shake¬ 
speare’s  death  and  the  river  weeping 
Itself  away.  He  was  credited,  too, 
with  having  adopted  a  new  spelling  of 
his  name  D’Avenant,  so  as  to  read  into 
it  a  reference  to  the  river  Avon.  In 
maturer  age  D’Avenant  sought  out  the 
old  actors  Taylor  and  Lowln.  and  mas¬ 
tered  their  information  respecting 
Shakespeare,  their  early  colleague  on 
the  stage.  With  a  curious  perversity 
he  mainly  devoted  his  undoubted  gen¬ 
ius  in  bis  later  years  to  rewriting  in 
accordance  with  the  debased  taste  of 
Charles  the  Second’s  reign  the  chief 
works  of  his  idol;  but  until  D’Avenant’s 
death  in  1068  the  unique  character  of 
Slmkespeare’s  greatness  had  no  stouter 
champion  than  be,  and  in  the  circle  of 
men  of  wit  and  fashion,  of  which  he 
was  the  centre,  none  kept  the  cult  alive 
with  greater  enthusiasm.  His  early 
friend.  Sir  .John  Suckling,  the  Cavalier 
poet,  who  was  only  seven  years  old 
when  Shakespeare  died,  he  infected  so 
thoroughly  with  his  own  affectionate 
admiration  that  Suckling  wrote  of  the 
dramatist  in  familiar  letters  as  “my 
friend  Mr.  William  Shakespear.”  One 
of  the  most  precise  and  valuable  pieces 
of  oral  tradition  which  directly  owed 
its  currency  to  D’Avenant  was  the  de¬ 
tailed  story  of  the  generous  gift  of 
1,0001.  which  Shakespeare’s  patron,  the 


Earl  of  Southampton,  made  him,  “to 
enable  him  to  go  through  with  a  pur¬ 
chase  which  he  beard  be  bad  a  mind 
to.”  Rowe,  Shakespeare’s  first  biog¬ 
rapher,  recorded  this  particular  on  the 
specific  authority  of  D’Avenant,  who, 
he  pointed  out,  “was  probably  very 
well  acquainted  with”  the  dramatist’s 
“affairs.”  At  the  same  time  it  was 
often  repeated  that  D’Avenant  was 
owner  of  a  complimentary  letter  which 
James  the  First  bad  written  to  Shake¬ 
speare  with  his  own  hand.  A  literary 
politician,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave  and  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire, 
who  survived  D’Avenant  nearly  half  a 
century,  said  that  he  bad  examined  the 
epistle  while  it  was  in  D’Avenant's 
keeping.  The  publisher  Llntot  first 
printed  the  statement  in  a  preface  to 
an  edition  of  Shakespeare’s  Poems  in 
1709. 

D’Avenant’s  devotion  did  much  for 
Shakespeare’s  memory,  but  it  stimulat¬ 
ed  others  to  do  even  more  for  the  after¬ 
generations  who  wished  to  know  the 
whole  truth  about  Shakespeare’s  life. 
The  great  actor  Betterton  was  D’Ave¬ 
nant’s  close  associate  in  bis  last  years. 
D’Avenant  coached  him  in  the  parts 
both  of  Hamlet  and  Henry  the  Eighth, 
in  the  light  of  the  instruction  which  be 
derived  through  the  medium  of  Taylor 
and  Ijowln  from  Shakespeare’s  own 
lips;  but  more  important  is  it  to  note 
that  D’Avenant’s  ardor  as  a  seeker 
after  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  fired 
Betterton  Into  making  a  pilgrimage  to 
Stratford-on-Avon  to  glean  oral  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  dramatist’s  life  there. 
Many  other  of  Shakespeare’s  admirers 
had  previously  made  his  tomb  in  Strat¬ 
ford  Church  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and 
Aubrey  had  acknowledged  in  haphaz¬ 
ard  fashion  the  value  of  Stratford  gos¬ 
sip.  But  it  was  Betterton’s  visit  that 
laid  the  train  for  any  systematic  union 
of  the  oral  traditions  of  London  and 
Stratford  respectively.  It  was  not 
until  the  two  streams  of  tradition  min- 
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gled  iu  equal  strength  that  a'  regular 
biography  was  possible.  Betterton  was 
the  efficient  cause  of  this  conjunction. 
All  that  Stratford-on-Avon  revealed  to 
him  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  Nicholas 
Rowe,  who  was  the  first  to  attempt  a 
formal  memoir.  Of  Betterton’s  assist¬ 
ance  Rowe  made  generous  acknowl¬ 
edgment  in  these  terms:— 

I  must  own  a  particular  Obligation 
to  him  [i.e.  Betterton]  for  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  Passages  re¬ 
lating  to  his  [i.e.  Shakespeare’s]  Life, 
which  I  have  here  transmitted  to  the 
Piiblick;  his  veneration  for  the  Mem¬ 
ory  of  Sbakespear  having  engag’d  him 
to  make  a  Journey  into  Warwickshire, 
on  purpose  to  gather  up  what  Remains 
he  could  of  a  Name  for  which  be  bad 
so  great  a  Value. 

VI 

The  contemporary  epitaph  on  Shake¬ 
speare’s  tomb  in  Stratford-on-Avon 
Church,  which  acclaimed  Shakespeare 
a  writer  of  supreme  genius,  gave  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  little  town  no  opportu¬ 
nity  of  ignoring  at  any  period  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  poet  of  his  era  had 
been  their  fellow-townsman.  Strat¬ 
ford  was  indeed  openly  identified  with 
Shakespeare’s  career  from  the  earliest 
possible  day,  and  the  first  topographer 
of  Warwickshire,  writing  about  1650, 
noted  that  the  place  was  memorable 
for  having  given  “birth  and  sepulture 
to  our  late  famous  poet.  Will.  Shake¬ 
speare.’’  But  the  obscure  little  town 
produced  in  the  years  that  followed 
Shakespeare’s  death  none  who  left  be¬ 
hind  records  of  their  experience,  and 
such  fragments  of  oral  tradition  of 
Shakespeare  at  Stratford  as  are  extant 
survive  accidentally,  with  one  notable 
exception,  in  the  manuscript  notes  of 
visitors  who,  like  Betterton,  were 
drawn  thither  by  a  veneration  acquired 
elsewhere. 

John  Ward,  a  seventeenth-century 
vicar  of  Stratford,  settled  there  in  1662 


at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  forty-six 
years  after  Shakespeare’s  death,  and 
remained  there  till  his  death  in  1681. 
He  is  the  only  resident  of  the  century 
who  wrote  down  any  of  the  local  story. 
Ward  was  a  man  of  good  sentiment. 
He  judged  that  It  became  a  vicar  of 
Stratford  to  know  his  Shakespeare 
well,  and  one  of  his  private  reminders 
for  his  conduct  runs— “Remember  to 
peruse  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  bee 
much  versed  in  them,  that  I  may  not 
bee  ignorant  in  that  matter.’’  Ward 
was  a  voluminous  diarist  and  a  faithful 
chronicler  as  far  as  be  cared  to  go. 
Shakespeare’s  last  surviving  daughter, 
Judith  Quiney,  was  dying  when  be  ar¬ 
rived  in  Stratford,  but  he  seems  to  have 
known  Lady  Barnard,  Shakespeare’s 
only  grandchild  and  last  surviving  de¬ 
scendant,  who  lived  In  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  county  of  Northampton  till  1670. 
Ward  reported  from  local  conversation 
six  important  details:  viz.  that  Shake¬ 
speare  retired  to  Stratford  in  his  elder 
days;  that  he  wrote  at  the  most  active 
period  of  bis  life  two  plays  a  year;  that 
he  made  so  large  an  income  from  bis 
dramas  that  “he  spent  at  the  rate  of 
1,0001.  a  year;’’  that  he  entertained  his 
literary  friends  Drayton  and  Jonsou 
at  “a  merry  meeting’’  shortly  before 
bis  death,  and  that  he  died  of  its  ef¬ 
fects. 

.Oxford,  which  was  only  thirty-six 
miles  distant,  supplied  the  majority  of 
Stratford  tourists,  who,  before  Better- 
ton,  gathered  oral  tradition  there.  Au¬ 
brey,  the  Oxford  gossip,  roughly  noted 
six  points  other  than  those  embodied 
in  Ward’s  diary,  viz.  that  Shakespeare 
had  as  a  lad  helped  his  father  in  bis 
trade  of  butcher;  that  one  of  the  poet’s 
companions  in  boyhood,  who  died 
young,  had  almost  as  extraordinary  a 
“natural  wit;’’  that  Shakespeare  be¬ 
trayed  very  early  signs  of  poetic  gen¬ 
ius;  that  be  paid  annual  visits  to  his 
native  place  when  his  career  was  at  Its 
height;  that  he  loved  at  tavern  meet- 
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iugs  in  the  town  to  chaff  John  Combe, 
the  richest  of  his  fellow-townsmen, 
who  was  accused  of  usurious  practices; 
and  tinaily  that  he  died  possessed  of  a 
substantial  fortune.  Until  the  end  of 
the  century,  visitors  were  shown  round 
the  church  by  an  aged  parish  clerk, 
some  of  whose  gossip  about  Shake¬ 
speare  was  recorded  by  one  of  them  In 
1(593.  The  old  man  came  thus  to  sup¬ 
ply  two  further  items  of  information: 
how  Shakespeare  ran  away  in 
youth  and  how  he  sought  service  at  a 
playhouse,  “and  by  this  meanes  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  what  he  after¬ 
wards  proved.”  A  different  visitor  next 
year  recorded  in  an  extant  letter  to  a 
friend  yet  more  scraps  of  oral  tradition. 
These  were  to  the  effect  that  “the  great 
Shakespear”  dreaded  the  removal  of 
his  bones  to  the  charnel-house  attached 
to  the  church;  that  he  caused  his  grave 
to  be  dug  seventeen  feet  deep;  and 
that  he  wrote  the  rude  warning  against 
moving  bis  remains,  which  was  in¬ 
scribed  on  his  gravestone,  In  order  to 
meet  the  capacity  of  the  “very  ignorant 
sort  of  people”  whose  business  it  was 
to  look  after  burials.  Betterton  gained 
some  more  precise  particulars— the  date 
of  baptism  and  the  like— from  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  parochial  records;  but 
the  most  valuable  piece  of  oral  tradition 
with  which  his  research  must  be  cred¬ 
ited  was  the  account  of  Shakespeare’s 
deer-stealing  escapade  at  Charlecote. 
Another  tourist  from  Oxford  privately 
and  independently  put  that  anecdote  Into 
writing  at  the  same  date,  but  Rowe,  who 
first  gave  it  to  the  world  In  his  biog¬ 
raphy,  relied  exclusively  on  Betterton’s 
authority.  At  a  little  later  period  In¬ 
quiries  made  at  Stratford  by  a  second 
actor.  Bowman,  yielded  a  trifle  more. 
Bowman  came  to  know  a  very  reputa¬ 
ble  resident  at  Bridgtown,  a  hamlet  ad¬ 
joining  Stratford,  Sir  William  Bishop, 
whose  family  was  of  old  standing 
there.  Sir  William  was  born  ten  years 
after  Shakespeare  died,  and  lived  close 
RCLKCTir.  voi,.  t.xxv.  3S2 


to  Stratford  till  1700;  he  told  Bowman 
that  a  part  of  Falstaff’s  character  was 
drawn  from  a  fellow-townsman  at 
Stratford  against  whom  Shakespeare 
cherished  a  grudge  owing  to  his  ob¬ 
duracy  In  some  business  transaction. 
Bowman  repeated  the  story  to  Oldys, 
who  put  It  on  record. 

Although  one  could  wish  the  early 
oral  tradition  of  Stratford  to  have  been 
more  thoroughly  reported,  such  as  is 
extant  in  writing  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  Shakespeare’s  literary  eminence 
was  well  known  In  his  native  place 
during  the  century  that  followed  his 
death.  In  many  villages  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Stratford— at  Bidford,  at 
Wilmcote,  at  Greet,  at  Dursley— there 
long  persisted  like  oral  tradition  of 
Shakespeare’s  occasional  visits,  but 
these  were  not  written  down  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and 
although  they  are  of  service  as  proof 
of  the  local  dissemination  of  his  fame, 
they  are  somewhat  less  definite  than 
the  traditions  that  suffered  earlier 
record  and  need  not  be  particularized 
here.  One  light  piece  of  gossip,  which 
w'as  associated  with  a  country  parish 
at  some  distance  from  Stratford,  can 
alone  be  traced  back  to  remote  date, 
and  was  quickly  committed  to  writ¬ 
ing. 

A  trustworthy  Oxford  don,  Joslas 
Howe,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity,  was 
born  early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
at  Grendon  in  Buckinghamshire,  where 
his  father  was  long  rector,  and  he 
maintained  close  relations  with  his 
birthplace  during  his  life  of  more  than 
ninety  years.  Grendon  was  on  the 
road  between  Oxford  and  London. 
Howe  stated  that  Shakespeare  often 
visited  the  place  in  his  journey  from 
Stratford,  and  that  he  found  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  his  character  of  Dogberry  In  the 
person  of  a  parish  constable  who  lived 
on  there  till  1642.  Howe  was  on  fa¬ 
miliar  terms  with  the  man,  and  he  con¬ 
fided  his  reminiscence  to  his  friend 
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Aubrey,  who  duly  recorded  it, 'although 
In  a  somewhat  confused  shape. 


It  is  with  early  oral  tradition  of 
Shakespeare’s  personal  experience  that 
1  am  dealing  here.  It  is  not  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  notice  early  literary  criticism, 
of  which  there  is  abundant  supply.  It 
was  obviously  the  free  circulation  of 
the  fame  of  Shakespeare’s  work  which 
stimulated  the  activity  of  interest  in 
his  private  fortunes  and  led  to  the 
chronicling  of  the  oral  tradition  re¬ 
garding  them.  It  could  easily  be  shown 
that,  outside  the  circle  of  professional 
poets,  dramatists,  actors  and  fellow- 
townsmen,'  Shakespeare’s  name  was, 
from  his  first  coming  into  public  no¬ 
tice,  constantly  on  the  lips  of  scholars, 
statesmen  and  men  of  fashion  who  had 
any  glimmer  of  literary  taste.  The 
Muse  of  History  indeed  drops  plain 
hints  of  the  views  expressed  at  the  so- 
Ojal  meetings  of  the  great  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  when  Shakespeare  was 
under  discussion.  Before  1643,  “all 
persons  of  quality  that  had  wit  and 
learning’’  engaged  in  a  set  debate  in 
the  rooms  at  Eton  College  of  “the  ever- 
memorable’’  fellow  John  Hales  on  the 
question  of  Shakespeare’s  merits  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  classical  poets,  and 
the  judges  who  presided  over  “this  in¬ 
genious  assembly’’  unanimously  and 
without  qualification  decided  in  favor 
of  Shakespeare’s  superiority.  Lord 
Clarendon  held  Shakespeare  to  be  one 
of  the  “most  illustrious  of  our  nation,’’ 
and  among  the  many  heroes  of  his  ad¬ 
miration,  Shakespeare  was  of  the  elect 
few  who  were  “most  agreeable  to  his 
lordship’s  general  humor.”  He  was  at 
the  pains  of  securing  a  portrait  of 
Shakespeare  to  hang  in  his  house  in  St. 
James’s.  The  proudest  and  probably 
the  richest  nobleman  in  political  circles 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  was  often  heard 


to  speak  of  his  “pleasure  In  that  Great¬ 
ness  of  Thought,  those  natural  Images, 
those  Passions  finely  touch’d,  and  that 
beautiful  Expression  which  is  every¬ 
where  to  be  met  with  in  Shakespear.” 

1  VIII. 

It  was  to  this  Duke  of  Somerset  that 
Rowe  appropriately  dedicated  the  first 
biography  of  the  poet,  which  was  origi¬ 
nally  designed  as  a  preface  to  the  first 
critical  edition  of  his  plays.  “Though 
the  works  of  Mr.  Shakespear  may  seem 
to  many  not  to  want  a  comment,” 
Rowe  wrote  modestly  enough,  “yet  I 
fancy  some  little  account  of  the  man 
himself  may  not  be  thought  improper 
to  go  along  with  them.”  Rowe  did  his 
work  quite  as  well  as  the  rudimentary 
state  of  the  biographic  art  of  his  day 
allowed.  He  was  unconscious  that  he 
was  exposing  himself  to  any  charge  of 
niggardliness  in  his  supply  of  informa¬ 
tion.  He  had  placed  himself  in  the 
hands  of  Betterton,  an  investigator  at 
first  hand.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
Rowe  made  no  sustained  or  scholarly 
effort  to  collect  exhaustively  even  the 
oral  tradition;  still  less  did  he  consult 
with  thoroughness  official  records  or 
references  to  Shakespeare’s  literary 
achievements  in  the  books  of  bis  con¬ 
temporaries.  Such  labor  as  that  was 
to  be  undertaken  later,  when  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  biography  bad  assimilated  more 
scientific  method.  Rowe  preferred  the 
straw  of  vague  rhapsody  to  the  brick  of 
solid  fact.  Nevertheless  his  memoir 
laid  the  foundations  on  which  bis  suc¬ 
cessors  built.  It  set  ringing  the  bell 
which  called  together  that  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  drawn  from  every  source- 
manuscript  archives,  printed  books, 
oral  tradition — which  now  far  exceeds 
what  is  accessible  in  the  case  of  any 
poet  contemporary  with  Shakespeare. 
Some  links  in  the  chain  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  career  are  still  missing,  and 
we  must  wait  for  the  future  to  disclose 
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them.  But,  though  the  clues  at  present 
are  in  some  places  faint,  the  trail  never 
altogether  eludes  the  patient  Investi¬ 
gator.  The  ascertained  facts  are  al¬ 
ready  numerous  enough  to  define  be¬ 
yond  risk  of  intelligent  doubt  the  direc¬ 
tion  that  Shakespeare’s  career  followed. 
Its  general  outline  is  fully  established, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  one  source  of 
knowledge  alone— one  out  of  many— by 
the  oral  tradition  which  survives  from 
the  seventeenth  century. 

It  may  be  Justifiable  to  cherish  regret 
for  the  loss  of  Shakespeare’s  autograph 
papers  and  of  his  familiar  correspond¬ 
ence.  But  the  absence  of  such  docu¬ 
mentary  material  can  excite  scepticism 
of  the  received  tradition  only  In  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  fate  that  in¬ 
variably  befell  the  original  manuscripts 
and  correspondence  of  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  poets  and  dramatists.  Save 
for  a  few  fragments  of  small  literary 
moment,  no  play  of  the  era  In  its  writ¬ 
er's  autograph  escaped  early  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire  or  dust-bin.  No  machinery 
then  ensured,  no  custom  then  encour¬ 
aged,  the  due  preservation  of  the  auto¬ 
graphs  of  men  distinguished  for  poetic 
genius.  Provision  was  made  in  the 
public  record  offices  or  in  private  muni¬ 
ment-rooms  for  the  protection  of  *the 
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official  papers  and  correspondence  of 
men  in  public  life  and  of  manuscript 
memorials  affecting  the  property  and 
domestic  history  of  great  county  fami¬ 
lies.  But  even  In  the  case  of  men  of 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries 
in  official  life  who,  as  often  happened, 
devoted  their  leisure  to  literature,  the 
autographs  of  their  literary  composi¬ 
tions  have  for  the  most  part  perished, 
and  there  usually  only  remain  in  the 
official  depositories  remnants  of  their 
writings  about  matters  of  official  rou¬ 
tine.  Not  all  those  depositories.  It  is 
to  be  admitted,  have  yet  been  fully  ex¬ 
plored,  and  In  some  of  them  a  more 
thorough  search  than  has  yet  been  un¬ 
dertaken  may  be  expected  to  throw 
new  light  on  Shakespeare’s  biography. 
Meanwhile,  instead  of  mourning  help¬ 
lessly  over  the  lack  of  material  for  a 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare’s  life,  it 
becomes  us  to  estimate  aright  what  we 
have  at  our  command,  to  study  it  close¬ 
ly  In  the  light  of  the  literary  history  of 
the  epoch,  and,  while  neglecting  no 
opportunity  of  bettering  our  informa¬ 
tion,  to  recognize  frankly  the  activity 
of  the  destroying  agencies  that  have 
been  at  work  from  the  outset.  Then 
we  shall  wonder,  not  why  we  know  so 
little,  but  why  we  know  so  much. 

Sidney  Lee. 


KING  DROUGHT. 

My  road  is  fenced  with  the  bleached  white  bones, 
And  strewn  with  the  blind  white  sand. 

Beside  me  a  suffering  dumb  world  moans 
On  the  breast  of  a  lonely  land. 


On  the  rim  of  the  world  the  lightnings  play, 
The  heat-waves  quiver  and  daBce, 

And  the  breath  of  the  wind  is  a  sword  to  slay, 
And  the  sunbeams  each  a  lance. 
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King  Drought. 

I  have  withered  the  grass  where  my  hot  hoofs  tread, 
I  have  whitened  the  sapless  trees, 

I  hare  driven  the  faint-heart  rains  ahead. 

To  hide  in  their  soft  green  seas: 

I  have  bound  the  plains  with  an  iron  band, 

I  hare  stricken  the  slow  streams  dumb. 

To  the  charge  of  my  vanguards  who  shall  stand? 
Who  stay  when  my  cohorts  come? 

The  dust-storms  follow  and  wrap  me  round, 

The  hot  winds  ride  as  a  guard; 

Before  me  the  fret  of  the  swamps  is  bound. 

And  the  way  of  the  wild-fowl  barred. 

1  drop  the  whips  on  the  loose-fianked  steers, 

I  burn  their  necks  with  the  bow; 

And  the  greenhide  rips  and  the  iron  sears 
Where  the  staggering  lean  beasts  go. 

I  lure  the  swagman  out  of  the  road 
To  the  gleam  of  a  phantom  lake; 

I  have  laid  him  down,  I  have  taken  his  load. 

And  he  sleeps  till  the  dead  men  wake. 


My  hurrying  hoofs  in  the  night  go  by. 

And  the  great  flocks  bleat  their  fear. 

And  follow  the  curve  of  the  creeks  burnt  dry. 
And  the  plains  scorched  brown  and  sere. 

The  worn  men  start  from  their  sleepless  rest 
WMth  faces  haggard  and  drawn; 

They  cursed  the  red  sun  into  the  west. 

And  they  curse  him  out  of  the  dawn. 

They  have  carried  my  outposts  out  and  out. 
But— blade  of  my  sword  for  a  sign!— 

I  am  the  Master,  the  dread  King  Drought, 

And  the  great  West  Land  is  mine! 


llacmlUan’*  Magazine. 


Will  H.  Ogilvie. 
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The  perusal  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s 
“Discourses”  is  an  act  better  calculated 
than  any  other  to  bring  despair  to  the 
mind  of  the  critic  in  art.  For  here 
we  have  a  man  who  is  no  phrase- 
maker,  one  who  understands  and 
means  all  he  says,  who  knows  whither 
he  tends,  and  is  much  of  a  philosopher, 
but  no  Intuitionalist,  evolving  from  his 
inner  consciousness;  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  crammed  with  concrete  illustra¬ 
tion,  and,  for  his  day,  well  versed  in 
the  history  of  painting.  Above  all. 
Sir  Joshua  has  the  inestimable 
quality  of  being  a  practitioner  of 
the  art  he  preaches,  the  very 
reverse  of  Balzac’s  critic,  “the  man 
who  has  lied  to  his  beginnings."  Then, 
as  the  outcome  of  all  these  advantages, 
we  get  from  Reynolds  the  most  mon¬ 
strous,  deformed  conclusions,  the  fals¬ 
est  judgments  conceivable  upon  the 
products  of  painting— Judged  by  the 
standard  of  our  taste  to-day.  Almost 
all  that  Reynolds  most  admired  we  dis- 
csteem.  He  was  very  catholic,  so  It 
would  not  be  true  to  say  that  he  would 
burn  what  we  adore;  he  would  only 
relegate  most  of  It  to  a  very  secondary 
place.  At  the  worst  he  utterly  ignores 
some  of  our  great  divinities.  If,  on 
our  side,  we  should  grieve  to  see  the 
masterpieces  he  praises  lost  In  the 
flames,  it  would  be  through  our  anti¬ 
quarian  sympathies,  not  through  our 
artistic.  Yet,  in  despite  of  all,  we  can 
understand  why  Reynolds  thought  as 
he  did.  His  conclusions  follow  logi¬ 
cally  from  his  premises,  and  the  prem¬ 
ises  themselves  are  not  unreasonable. 

*  1.  “Exhibitions  ot  the  Boral  Academy.” 
Oatslocoes,  1882-1801. 

2.  “Snmmer  Exhlbltioos  at  the  New  Oalleir, 
Becent  Street.’*  Gatalogaes,  1888-1901. 

8.  “Exhibitions  of  the  Society  ot  Portrait 
Painters.”  QataIo(ues,  1800-1901. 


In  a  certain  sense,  indeed,  his  flrst  prin¬ 
ciples  are  better  than  our  own. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  which  In  its  action  was 
generally  so  unenthuslastic,  so  bound 
to  earth,  should  now  and  again  have 
been  in  its  philosophy  so  idealist  and 
platonic,  and  been  in  no  respect  more 
so  than  in  its  philosophy  of  art  This 
Is  quite  permeated  by  aspirations  after 
the  sublime  and  beautiful.  And  all  Its 
most  high-flown  theories  are  the  watch¬ 
words  of  Reynolds’s  “Discourses;”  the 
whole  object  of  them  is  to  impress  upon 
us  the  difference  between  the  sub¬ 
lime  in  art  the  grand,  the  elegant,  the 
ornamental  and  so  forth.  The  net 
product  is  that  Raphael  is  put  In  a  far 
higher  category  than  Titian;  that  the 
Veronese  and  Tlntoret  are  placed  still 
lower;  that  our  mentor  bids  us  see  in 
Poussin  a  man  “whose  eye  was  always 
steadily  fixed  on  the  sublime;"  that  we 
are  to  pass  Velasquez  over  altogether 
as  of  no  account,  and  find  the  nearest 
approach  to  perfection  In  Ludovico  Ca- 
racci.  And  then  we  have  the  most 
wondrous  rules  and  principles  of  tech¬ 
nique  to  guide  the  artist  In  realizing 
“the  sublime,"  as,  for  example,  that 
his  draperies  are  to  be  neither  cloth  nor 
l<nen,  silk  nor  velvet,  but  Just  draperies 
(as  in>  the  abstract),  and  nothing 
more. 

Surely  such  an  example  should  make 
ns  modest  In  our  Judgments  and  in  our 
dicta.  An  historical  method  ot  criti¬ 
cism  Is  at  any  rate  safer  than  a  didac¬ 
tic;  one  which,  while  it  recognizes  that 
changes  In  taste  must  be,  avoids  calling 

4.  “ExhlblUoos  ot  the  International  Society  ot 
Scalptora,  Palntera,  and  OmTen.”  Oatalotaea, 
1898,  1899,  1901. 
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down  curses  upon  those  by  whom  they 
come. 

Of  all  branches  of  painting,  that  of 
portraiture  would  seem  bound  by 
the  fastest  rules— rules  that  are,  one 
would  almost  say,  mathematical.  We 
have  but  three  elements  to  our  problem 
—the  artist,  the  sitter  and  the  artist’s 
medium.  Since  the  days  of  John  Van 
Eyck  the  last  has  remained  the  same. 
And  the  first  two  have  (a  man  might 
say)  been  since  the  beginning  of  things 
subject  to  the  same  changes  and  inter¬ 
actions— more  or  less  of  skill,  more  or 
less  of  attractiveness  and  mutual  sym¬ 
pathy.  Nothing  remains  essentially 
unstable  save  the  fashion  of  dress.  And 
we  are  not  such  vulgarians  as  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  dress  alone  can  give  or  take 
from  human  dignity  and  worth.  In  de¬ 
fiance  of  all  these  reasons  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  know  as  a  fact  that  there  are 
some  methods  of  portraiture  which  are 
as  much  gone  from  us  as  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage;  that  a  portrait,  for  example, 
after  the  manner  of  Giovanni  Bellini’s 
doge  or  even  of  the  later  and  greater 
Venetians,  of  Titian  himself,  with  the 
same  calm  eyes,  the  same  serenity  and 
eternity,  the  like  passionlessness  and 
abstraction  from  all  surroundings,  and 
“that  senatorial  dignity’’  (it  is  a  happy 
phrase  of  Reynolds)  which  these  Vene¬ 
tian  faces  have,  would  be  as  much  a 
pastiche,  as  much  a  mere  pedantry,  as 
a  Latin  oration.  These  things  are  so; 
but  when  we  ask  why,  the  answer  is 
not  easy  to  find. 

Portrait  painting  has.  Indeed,  obeyed 
the  tendency  which  has  in  modern  days 
moved  all  pictorial  art  and  all  criticism 
thereof  in  a  certain  direction— toward 
the  end  of  finding,  as  Du  Maurier’s 
aesthete  did,  “the  beauty  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,”  and  not  in  something  external 
to  It  It  is  the  habit  of  doing  the  op¬ 
posite  of  this  that  led  Reynolds  and  his 
contemporaries  to  such  strange  specu¬ 
lations  on  “high  art”  to  still  stranger 
conclusions.  But  the  reaction  may 


have  gone  too  far.  Because  people 
have  Judged  of  painting  In  too  intellec¬ 
tual  a  way,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
intellectual  side,  the  literary  intention, 
is  to  count  for  nothing.  We  find,  for 
instance,  Mr.  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  (one 
of  our  best  critics  so  untimely  lost), 
while  speaking  of  Velasquez’s  “Meni- 
fias,”  exclaiming:— 

Could  the  gracious  attitudes  oi  these 
tending  maids,  the  calm  born  pride  of 
the  Infanta,  the  solemn  gravity  of  the 
environment  speak  more  eloquently  to 
us  If  this  were  an  Adoration  of  some¬ 
body  by  an  early  and  religious  Italian? 
No,  truly,  but  the  mind  of  the  literary 
objector,  which  will  not  obey  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  paint,  would  find  itself  un¬ 
der  the  more  familiar  impulsion  of 
words  running  In  a  familiar  rut* 

And  no  doubt  he  himself  thinks  that 
he  is  expressing  a  self-evident  truth  In 
criticism;  moreover,  nine  out  of  ten 
contemporary  critics  would  say  the 
same.  But,  as  a  fact,  we  have  only  the 
right  to  go  so  far  with  him  as  to  affirm 
that  all  the  arts  tend  toward  independ¬ 
ence,  and  no  doubt  ought  to  do  so  with¬ 
in  limits;  and  that  till  the  other  day 
painting  was  the  least  free  of  all  the 
arts  to  follow  Its  own  natural  laws  or 
move  in  its  own  orbit.  For  instance, 
we  should  have  to  go  to  primitive  races 
or  prehistoric  times  to  find  poetry  close¬ 
ly  tied  to  music  or  music  to  words,  as 
till  the  other  day  painting  was  to  ideas 
which  were  outside  of  painting.  Yet 
the  emancipation  of  poetry  from  music 
seems  nowadays  too  great  in  a  Brown¬ 
ing  or  a  Walt  Whitman,  and  in  all 
those  prose  poems  (even  when  they  are 
Baudelaire’s)  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  to-day.  For  it  still  holds  true,  as 
De  Banville  says,  that  toute  poisie  est 
chant.  In  music,  again,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  emancipation,  the  freedom 
from  words— that  is,  from  the  infiu- 
once  of  all  those  ideas  that  can  be  for- 

1  “The  Art  of  Velaeqnei,”  p.  26. 
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Ululated  in  words— reaches  Its  climax 
in  Beethoven,  or  in  symphonic  music 
generally.  Here  the  art  of  music  has 
no  external  reference,  its  beauties  be¬ 
long  to  itself  only.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  that  in  this  respect 
music  has  on  its  side  exceeded  its  just 
bounds.  But  at  any  rate,  it  is  beyond 
the  taste  of  the  majority,  and  we  have 
to  record  a  set-back  in  our  own  day 
towards  opera  and  towards  a  more  dra¬ 
matic— i.  c.,  a  more  literary  opera  than 
existed  at  the  outset.  Art— painting 
more  especially— seems  to  claim  a  sort 
cf  manumission  from  subservience  in 
literature  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  accorded  to  ihusic. 

Let  us,  however,  note  in  passing  that 
this  emancipation  from  words  in  paint¬ 
ing  or  in  music  is  opposed  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  tendencies  of  our  day,  and  serves 
to  keep  the  enjoyment  of  these  arts  to 
the  educated  few.  For  words  form  the 
only  language  of  uninstructed  man.  No 
cue  quite  untaught  in  music  can  pre¬ 
tend— or  more  than  pretend— to  enjoy  a 
symphony  of  Beethoven;  no  one  with¬ 
out  some  touch  of  art  technicalities  can 
appreciate  Manet.  The  arts  no  doubt 
not  unwillingly  seek  the  cold  shade  of 
opposition;  but  they  do  not  stay  there 
indefinitely.  And  so  as  there  has  been 
in  music,  there  will  be  reaction  again 
In  painting  towards  the  popular  side. 
We  shall  have  once  more  a  revival  of 
subject-pictures,  a  less  impersonal  land¬ 
scape  and  more  objective  portraiture. 

Howbelt,  though  we  have  detected  a 
setting  of  the  fashion  or  of  the  inevita¬ 
ble  tide  in  painting,  and  its  necessary 
effect  even  on  the  painting  of  portraits. 
It  hardly  goes  to  the  length  of  creating 
new  types  or  genera.  In  the  germ  at 
least,  all  the  influences  which  now  af¬ 
fect  the  portrait  painter’s  point  of  view 
have  been  present  among  the  masters 
of  the  past— that  is,  since  painting 
reached  its  maturity;  and  we  may  say 
that  from  the  sixteenth  century  on¬ 
wards  there  have  been,  and  still  are, 


four  types  of  portraits,  at  any  rate  four 
tendencies  in  portrait  painting,  towards 
which  the  past  masters  have  inclined. 
These  types  are  the  intellectual,  the 
decorative,  the  realistic  and  the  impres¬ 
sionist;  as  they  have  existed  in  former 
times,  so  they  persist,  according  as  the 
artist  is  variously  affected  by  his  sit¬ 
ter,  by  his  or  her  physical  beauty,  ».r 
by  the  whole  personality;  according  as 
ho  sees  the  sitter  as  part  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  as  (so  to  say)  one  with  his 
dress;  as  he  most  desires  to  blend  all 
these  into  a  beautiful  scheme  of  color, 
or  to  give  before  all  else  the  effect 
which  the  first  coup  d'oeil  has  produced 
upon  himself;  or,  finally,  as  he  feels  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  historical 
record  the  summary  of  the  man’s  fea¬ 
tures,  those  parts  of  the  portrait  which 
vary  least  with  time  and  place.  In  a 
general  sense  It  may  be  said  that  that 
which  was  Titian’s  aim  in  the  sixteenth 
century  is  Watts’s  aim  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  No  modern  painter  is  quite  so 
purely  decorative  as  Rubens;  it  is  be¬ 
fore  all  things  the  coloring  of  the  hair, 
the  tints  of  the  flesh  which  please  him, 
which  he  cares  to  reproduce;  but  in 
some  of  his  pictures  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon 
is  very  nearly  as  simple  in  his  aim.  He 
too,  sometimes,  seems  to  see  little  else 
than  a  color  scheme.  So  seems  at 
times— and  with  a  difference— Mr. 
Whistler.  Van  der  Heist  is  the  Ideal 
of  a  realistic  portrait  painter,  and  his 
intellectual  offspring  to-day  is  Mr.  John 
Collier.  Impressionism  speaks  its  first 
and  almost  its  last  word  too  in  the 
later  work  of  Velasquez,  and  of  those 
among  us  who  follow  that  master  the 
name  is  legion;  of  the  more  notable  of 
them  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently 
and  at  large. 

The  above  sentence  may  seem  a  di¬ 
rect  contradiction  of  what  was  said 
earlier,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
paint  portraits  nowadays  quite  after 
tbe  fashion  of  some  of  the  old  masters. 
The  first  example  chosen  from  the  mod- 
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erns  is  the  most  nearly  a  contradiction 
of  it  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Watts  has  applied  himself  to  paint, 
ns  far  as  in  him  lay,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Venetians.  But  the  endeavor 
also  witnesses  to  the  difference  in  the 
art  (we  say  nothing  here  of  skill  and 
success)  in  the  early  age  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  one.  Besides,  there  is  something 
of  pedantry  in  Mr.  Watts’s  production, 
tine  as  it  is.  For  this  reason  he  has 
had  very  little  influence  on  the  history 
of  portrait  painting  in  England. 

A  little  farther  back  than  Watts  it 
was  the  decorative  painting  of  Rubens 
which  had  been  supreme  in  forming 
cur  art  here.  Of  course  no  artist  is  one 
thing  alone.  Rubens  could  be  highly 
intellectual;  and  when  he  added  this 
gift  to  his  unfailing  skill  in  decorative 
portraiture  he  reached  his  greatest 
achievement;  an  example  of  such  is  his 
“Jacqueline  de  Cordes”  in  the  Brussels 
Museum.  Vandyke,  the  pupil  of  Ru¬ 
bens,  who  was  to  set  the  fashion  of 
English  portrait  painting  for  two  cen¬ 
turies,  followed  in  his  master’s  steps. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  majority 
of  Vandyke’s  cavaliers  and  dames  are 
historical  likenesses;  obviously,  as  re¬ 
gards  details  (such  as  hands)  he  was 
quite  indifferent  to  accuracy.  The  por¬ 
traits  are  decorative  in  a  high  degree. 
And  what  is  true  of  Vandyke  holds  in 
the  main  for  Reynolds  and  Gainsbor¬ 
ough,'  and  holds  for  the  inferior  paint¬ 
ers  who  intervened  between  the  days 
of  the  first  Charles  and  the  third 
George.  Nothing  is  more  deceptive  than 
any  hope  of  finding  the  real  man  or 
woman  under  the  masks  which  the 
Lelys  and  the  Knellers  placed  upon  the 
faces  of  their  sitters— the  real  Marl¬ 
borough,  or  the  real  Sarah  Jennings, 
the  real  Swift,  the  real  Addison  or  Gay, 
the  real  Harley  or  Godolphin.  All  the 
men  and  women  of  that  time  accommo¬ 


date  themselves  to  an  Idea  firmly  im¬ 
planted  in  the  brain  of  the  artist.  So 
do,  too,  the  women  of  Reynolds  and  of 
Gainsborough,  with  the  difference  that 
the  ideal  is  vastly  superior  and  in  a 
certain  sense  more  objective.  For  of 
Vandyke  and  of  Reynolds  and  Gains¬ 
borough  we  may  say  that,  though  they 
do  not  quite  give  us  individuals,  they 
do  seem  to  record  the  type,  the  intellec¬ 
tuality,  that  is  the  sentiment  and  char¬ 
acter  of  a  class,  subtle  sentiments  and 
lefined  characteristics  such  as  the  more 
realistic  among  the  Dutchmen  (the  Hol¬ 
landers  of  Holland),  perhaps,  could  not 
have  attained. 

Our  portrait  painting  has  long  since 
broken  utterly  with  the  tradition  of 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  which,  de¬ 
clining  in  Lawrence,  soon  seemed  to 
sink  Into  the  earth.  But  we  have  been 
much  slower  than  the  French  have 
been  in  seizing  upon  that  impressionist 
idea  which  was  the  creation,  one  may 
say,  of  Velasquez,  and  which  of  recent 
years  has  been  a  sort  of  Aaron’s  rod 
swallowing  up  all  the  other  types  of 
portraiture.  It  Is  not  the  influence  of 
Wattsi  who  in  the  first  place  Is  too  near¬ 
ly  a  pasticheur,  and  in  the  second  place 
N  too  much  allied  with  that  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  movement  of  pre-Raphaelit- 
Ism  (so  intellectual  that  it  lies  almost 
outside  the  sphere  of  pictured  art)  to 
be  a  lasting  influence,  which  has  kept 
us  long  in  a  different  path  from  the  im¬ 
pressionist.  It  is  much  rather  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Millais.  The  one  thing 
which  Millais  never  acquired  was  the 
gift  of  the  comprehending  glance,  the 
sense  as  it  is  called  of  “values,”  which 
is  to-day  the  alpha  and  omega  of  im¬ 
pressionism,  which  was  Velasquez's 
peculiar  acquirement,  his  supreme  leg¬ 
acy  to  the  future.  Millais  is  never  im¬ 
pressionist;  but  he  is  by  turns  every¬ 
thing  else  in  his  portraiture.  In  his 


*  In  the  main.  It  la  not  denied  ttant  Reynolds,  intellectaal  portraits,  such  as  Foi  or  Sterne  or 
at  any  rate,  oonld  paint  faithful  and  distinctly  Johnson. 
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best  work  he  is  almost  purely  in¬ 
tellectual;  no  sense  of  decorative 
scheme  remains  upon  the  mind  when 
we  try  and  recall  his  Gladstone  (the 
earlier  Gladstone,  that  Is  to  say,  of  ’79 
--the  Gladstone  of  ’83  Is  much  more  re¬ 
alistic)  or  his  Sir  James  Paget.  In 
1)oth  these,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
fresh  coloring  Is  not  pleasing,  and  far 
below  Millais’s  higher  mark  in  this 
matter.  The  Hook  may  be  placed  be¬ 
side  the  two  portraits  Just  mentioned 
for  its  intellectual  qualities;  and  as 
painting,  as  a  scheme  of  color  and  of 
light  and  shade,  it  is  superior.  At 
other  times  the  pictorial  instinct  quite 
dominated  Millais.  It  often  did  so 
even  when  he  was  painting  members 
of  his  own  family,  where  one  might 
have  supposed  the  character  of  the  face 
would  be  more  present  to  his  conscious¬ 
ness  than  Its  decorative  qualities;  it 
docs  so  in  such  a  portrait  group  as 
“Hearts  are  Trumps.”  Again,  with 
sitters  with  whom  apparently  Millais 
was  not  much  In  sympathy,  he  could 
be  brutally  realistic. 

Through  Millais  we  pass  to  a  whole 
school  of  English  portrait  painters, 
who,  however  much  they  may  differ 
among  themselves,  are  certainly  to 
some  extent  his  disciples,  and  still  more 
surely  outside  the  main  stream  of  the 
impressionist  movement,  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  many  cases  of  their  originality. 
Mr.  Ouless  the  most  nearly  represents 
Millais’s  point  of  view.  All  we  can 
say  of  him  is  that  his  gifts  are  much 
inferior  to  the  master’s.  Frank  Holl 
is  more  uniform  in  his  aims  than  Is  Mil¬ 
lais;  he  is  more  constantly  faithful  to 
a  decorative  scheme— rather  a  monoto¬ 
nous  one  on  the  whole;  one  feature  in 
it  is  that  Holl  always  paints  his  black 
coats  blue.  But  be  combines  these  two 
elements,  the  intellectual  and  the  dec¬ 
orative,  the  making  bis  sitter  at  once 
interesting  and  picturesque,  with  a 
justness  of  instinct  such  as  few  of  our 
portrait  painters  have  reached  to.  Take 


his  “Duke  of  Cleveland”  for  an  exam¬ 
ple.  It  is  the  confidence  in  this  in¬ 
stinct  of  his,  the  resulting  clearness  of 
his  aim,  which  give  to  Holl's  work  the 
charm  of  its  unerring  brush,  and  (as  we 
have  before  said)  a  certain  monotonous¬ 
ness.  There  is  something  of  the  same 
clearness  of  aim,  with  nothing  like 
either  the  sense  of  beauty  of  Holl  or 
his  technical  skill,  in  the  portraiture  of 
Pettie  and  of  Herkomer,  who  have  both 
achieved  a  monotony  of  execution 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled.  Of 
almost  all  other  painters  it  must  be 
said  that  though  their  work  has 
a  tendency  towards  one  special  type,  it 
is  liable  constantly  to  assimilate  itself 
to  other  types.  Mr.  Collier  we  have 
classed  among  the  realistic  painters; 
but  this  does  not  prevent  him  when 
happily  inspired  from  being  likewise 
intellectual  and  decorative.  He  is  all 
the  three,  for  instance,  in  the  seated 
figure  of  Professor  Huxley  (his  best 
achievement),  which  was  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1891.  Mr.  Or- 
ebardson  as  a  portrait  painter  is  essen¬ 
tially  decorative,  but  can  at  need  be 
highly  realistic.  He  never  departs 
from  a  certain  color  scheme  which  is 
the  base  of  all  his  subject-pictures,  the 
scheme  expressed  by  “Punch,”  when 
he  imagined  the  personages  in  one  of 
those  subject-pictures  exclaiming  “saf¬ 
fron  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe.” 
This  tone  of  rich  golden  brown  is  con¬ 
nected  in  our  minds  with  such  graceful 
drawing  and  beautiful  composition  that 
it  has  an  associated  charm  as  well  as  its 
natural  one— in  the  subject-pictures, 
that  Is  to  say.  But  in  the  portraits  its 
advantages  are  more  doubtful.  Its  ef¬ 
fects  are  the  more  fatally  evident  when, 
on  some  rare  occasion,  Mr.  Orchardson 
has  sought  a  partial  escape  therefrom, 
and  introduced  some  bright  color  into 
a  portrait,  such  as  the  scarlet  robe 
which  was  so  conspicuous,  and  not 
happily  conspicuous,  in  one  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  by  this  master  in  the  late  French 
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Exhibition.*  But  in  the  “Sir  Walter 
Gilbey”  which  was  there  exhibited 
likewise,  wherein  the  painter  has 
frankly  resigned  himself  to  his  hobby, 
we  have  Mr.  Orchardson  at  his  best 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  while 
the  picture  is  beautiful  as  a  picture,  it 
is  an  excellent  likeness  also.  One  or 
two  of  Orchardson’s  portraits  of  wom¬ 
en  are  not  inferior  to  this. 

If  the  sitter  were  allowed  a  determin¬ 
ing  voice  in  the  matter,  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that— the  entrainment  of  fashion 
apart— he  would  in  the  majority  of 
cases  decide  for  the  realistic  por¬ 
trait 

A  woman  sitter  might  elect  the  deco¬ 
rative;  though  the  decorative  treatment 
of ‘a  subject  by  no  means  implies  that 
the  sitter  will  be  made  beautiful;  and 
the  impressionist  manner  implies  it 
still  less.  The  essential  "desire  of  the 
sitter  must  be  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity,  or  at  least  to  stand  before 
the  eyes  of  his  children  in  his  habit 
as  he  lived.  The  realistic  treatment 
seems  to  promise  this  better  than  any 
other  can  do.  We  can  hardly  believe 
that  Titian’s  sitters  were  exactly  as 
he  represented  them.  Rembrandt 
made  his  conform  themselves  to  some 
decorative  plan  or  predetermined 
scheme  of  chiaroscuro.  Wherefore  it 
is  said  that  as  a  fact  the  burgesses  of 
.\msterdam  preferred  Van  der  Heist  to 
Rembrandt.  On  the  other  side,  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  man  painted  can 
only  hope  to  “live”  if  he  capture  the 
imagination  of  the  painter.  The  real¬ 
istic  portrait  is  comparable  to  the  work 
of  the  stlentific  historian.  We  cannot 
perhaps  always  trust  the  pictures 
which  Michelet  or  Carlyle  or  Froude 
(here  the  “perhaps”  is  redundant)  draw 
for  us.  But,  after  all,  the  times  and 
the  personages  are  alive  in  their  pages. 
In  the  pages  of  Professor  Freeman  or 

>  This  picture  is  not  named  in  the  Exhibition 
catalogue.  The  name  of  the  sitter  escapes  us  at 
the  moment. 


Professor  Gardiner— there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence. 

The  essentially  English  school  of 
portrait  painters,  among  whom  Millais 
stands  as  the  chief  representative, 
tends  more  and  more  to  be  flooded  and 
carried  away  by  that  of  the  impres¬ 
sionists.  We  used  the  last  term  to  ex¬ 
press  all  those  painters  whose  work¬ 
manship  is  essentially  the  expression 
of  the  coup  d'cEil,  the  artistic  emotion 
caused  by  viewing  the  scene  at  one 
moment,  “taking  it  in,”  as  people  say, 
at  a  glance.  As  a  fact  this  whole 
school  does  derive  mediately  or  imme¬ 
diately,  knowingly  or  unconsciously, 
from  Velasquez.  And  from  among  the 
vast  concourse  of  painters  in  this  genre 
two  stand  out  conspicuously  as,  when 
not  the  direct  masters  of  the  others,  at 
least  the  first  among  a  band  of 
fellow-workers.  These  two  are,  it 
need  not  be  said,  Mr.  Whistler 
and  Mr.  Sargent,  both  Americans, 
but  European-Amerlcans  one  may  say. 
Across  the  Atlantic  there  is  now  a  con¬ 
siderable  school  of  art,  of  painting,  of 
sculpture,  above  all  of  black  and  white 
design.  The  practical  sense  and  quick 
intelligence  of  our  cousins  bring  them 
to  apply  themselves  with  diligence  and 
success  to  master  the  technicalities  of 
their  art;  they  willingly  search  out  and 
make  good  use  of  the  best  schools;  and 
the  best  schools  are  in  Paris.  But  the 
want  of  beautiful  surroundings  in  their 
lives  at  home,  the  essentially  unsesthet- 
ic  existence  which  most  Americans  live, 
keeps  the  taste  of  these  students  far  in 
arrear  of  their  skill.  In  the  instance 
of  the  two  painters  whom  we  have 
named  there  have  been  special  counter¬ 
balancing  circumstances.  The  former 
springs  from  the  Southern  States;  all 
his  childish  reminiscences  must  be  of 
those  States  before  the  great  War, 
when  almost  nothing  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  spirit  of  the  North  was  known 
there.  And  Mr.  Sargent  is  the  son  of 
a  physician  who  early  expatriated  him- 
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self  aad  came  to  live  In  Italy,  so  that 
the  childhood  of  this  painter  was 
passed  among  the  finest  art  treasures 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Whistler,  whose  apprenticeship 
dates  back  nearly  half  a  century,  who 
was  already  a  master-craftsman  forty 
years  ago,  is  still  reckoned  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  English  public  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  beginner  or  an  amateur.  The 
Paris  “Figaro”  more  truly  expressed 
his  position  when,  speaking  of  certain 
of  the  American  painters  best  known 
in  France,  it  added  “de  ne  pas  parler 
de  M.  Whistler,  qui  est  un  peu  le 
inaitre  si  tons.”  Mr.  Whistler  has  him¬ 
self  asked  on  what  ground  people  talk 
of  “English  art”  any  more  than  of 
•  English  mathematics;”  so  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  whether  he  can 
in  any  just  sense  be  claimed  by  our 
country,*  seeing  that  his  birth  is  Ameri¬ 
can,  he  has  lived  more  in  Paris  than 
in  London,  his  reputation  is  French,  he 
has  received  no  official  honors  in  this 
country.  But  his  influence  on  sur¬ 
rounding  English  portrait  painters  has 
been  so  great  that  by  that  fact  he  be¬ 
longs  to  us.  Along  with  a  strong  but 
somewhat  whimsical  originality,  it  is 
easy  to  detect  in  Mr.  Whistler  two 
sources  of  inspiration  from  which  he 
has  drunk  in  almost  equal  measure,  the 
first  that  of  the  art  of  Velasquez,  the 
second  that  of  the  art  of  Japan.  The 
last  was  only  introduced  to  Europe 
about  the  time  when  Mr.  Whistler  be¬ 
gan  to  paint;  and  some  of  his  early 
works  show  very  frankly  the  attraction 
which  it  exercised  upon  him.  His 
“Princess  from  Porcelain-land,”*  paint¬ 
ed  in  the  ’sixties,  was  exhibited  once 
more  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Society’s  first  exhibition.  A 
picture  of  about  the  same  epoch  is  his 
•“Gold  Screen.”  Both  works  are  of 
notable  merit;  more  realistic  and  sober 

*  I 

*  Tbe  German  artlatlc  pnblicatioo  “Das  Mu- 
senm”  classes  Wblstler  as  of  tbe  “Engliscbe 
Scbnle.” 


than  Mr.  Whistler  is  sometimes  and 
yet  permeated  with  a  beautiful  decora¬ 
tive  feeling;  and  one  cannot  but  won¬ 
der  that  they  should  have  attracted  so 
little  attention  when  they  were,  first 
shown;  if  they  had  been  more  noticed, 
we  may  surmise  that  the  painter’s  art 
would  have  run  a  less  eccentric  course 
than  it  has  actually  followed.  But 
they  are  somewhat  Academic;  and  he, 
too,  might,  if  he  had  been  encouraged 
to  proceed  upon  the  same  lines,  have 
remained  less  original  than  he  is  to¬ 
day.  The  Infiuence  of  Japanese  art  on 
European  art  cannot  be  wholly  good. 
While  the  Eastern  people  possesses  in 
an  eminent  degree  that  decorative 
sense  which  seems  rather  to  belong  to 
early  civilizations  than  to  modern  ones, 
it  is  always  contemptuous  of  the  hu¬ 
man  form,  just  as  the  yellow  race  as 
a  rule  is  contemptuous  of  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  human  life.  The  Japanese  rare¬ 
ly  make  a  study  of  the  human  form 
as  a  pure  subject  of  art;  at  best  it 
forms  part  of  a  larger  subject— a  dec¬ 
orative  design;  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  is  treated  as  a  grotesque;  while  birds 
and  animals  may  be  exquisitely  stud¬ 
ied,  human  beings  scarcely  ever  are  so. 
It  is  obvious  therefore  that  a  portrait 
painter  who  is  subjected  to  Japanese 
Infiuences  prepares  for  his  work  some 
grave  defects.  We  must  remember 
too,  that  the  Japanese  painting  is  in 
water-color,  and  is  nearly  always  fiat. 
Mr.  Whistler’s  portraits  are  not  fiat 
They  are  on  the  contrary  usually  ex¬ 
quisitely  and  subtly  modelled;  and 
that  Is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  has 
escaped  the  worst  side  of  the  Japanese 
art  But  Mr.  Whistler  has  in¬ 
vented  for  himself  certain  the¬ 
ories  of  how  a  portrait  should  stand 
within  its  frame,  how  it  is  to  fit  into 
its  decorative  surroundings  of  a  nature 
to  hamper  his  freedom,  and  such  as  he 

•  "PrinoeMe  des  pay*  de  la  porcelalne.” 
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would  find  no  precedent  for  in  the 
great  masters  of  the  past,  in  Veias- 
quez  more  than  in  Titian  or  Rem¬ 
brandt.  In  the  cataiogue  of  the  recent¬ 
ly  closed  International  Society’s  third 
exhibition  Mr.  Whistler  broke  into  the 
calm  of  the  mere  list  of  pictures  and 
painters  with  a  deliverance  on  this 
subject— observations  just  enough  in 
many  respects,  but  not  always  just  in 
their  application. 

“That  fiesh  should  ever  be  ‘low  in 
tone’  would  seem,”  he  says,  “to  many, 
a  source  of  sorrow  and  of  vast  vexation ! 
And  its  rendering  in  such  circumstance, 
an  unfailing  occasion  of  suspicious  ob¬ 
jection  and  reproach. 

“Such  objection,  which  is  the  more 
fascinating,  in  that  it  would  imply  su¬ 
periority  and  much  virtue  on  the  part 
of  the  one  who  makes  it,  is  vaguely 
based  upon  the  popular  superstition  as 
to  what  flesh  really  is— when  seen  on 
canvas!  For  the  people  never  look  at 
nature  with  any  sense  of  its  pictorial 
appearance— also  they  never  look  at  a 
picture  with  any  sense  of  nature,  but, 
unconsciously,  from  habit,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  what  they  have  seen  in  other 
pictures. 

“Now,  in  the  usual  ‘pictures  of  the 
year,’  there  is  but  one  flesh  that  shall 
do  service  under  all  circumstances, 
whether  the  person  painted  be  in  the 
soft  light  of  the  room,  or  out  in  the 
glare  of  the  open. 

“The  one  aim  of  the  unsuspecting 
painter  is  to  make  his  man  ‘stand  out’ 
from  the  frame— never  doubting  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  should  really,  and, 
in  truth,  absolutely  does,  stand  within 
the  frame — and  at  a  depth  behind  it, 
equal  to  the  distance  at  which  the 
painter  sees  his  model. 

“The  frame  is,  indeed,  the  window 
through  which  the  painter  looks  at  his 
model,  and  nothing  could  be  more  of¬ 
fensively  inartistic  than  this  brutal  at¬ 
tempt  to  thrust  the  model  on  the  hither- 
side  of  this  window. 

“Yet  this  is  the  false  condition  of 
things  to  which  all  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed,  and.  In  the  stupendous  effort  to 
bring  It  about,  exaggeration  has  been 


exhausted,  and  the  traditional  means 
of  the  incompetent  can  no  further  go.” 

The  words  here  written  are  in  de¬ 
fence  (kind  but  unavailing)  not  of  Mr. 
Whistler’s  own  work,  but  that  of  a 
pupil.  We  may  pass  that  over  to  con¬ 
sider  how  the  writer  understands  them 
himself,  to  recall  the  sort  of  room  and 
the  peculiar  lighting  thereof  w’hich  we 
see  through  the  window  of  Mr.  Whist¬ 
ler’s  frames,  and  mentally  compare  the 
Comte  de  Montesquiou  or  Miss  Alex¬ 
ander  or  Carlyle  or  Lady  Meux  (we 
puriiosely  choose  four  pictures  repre¬ 
senting  four  varieties  of  Mr. 
Whistler’s  work)  with  a  like  num¬ 
ber  from  the  great  masters,  Mo¬ 
roni’s  Tailor,  say,  in  our  National 
Gallery  or  Rembrandt’s  Burgomaster, 
or  the  Admiral  Pulido  or  Holbein’s 
Christina  of  Denmark,  and  we  see  how 
close  are  the  restrictions  Mr.  W’hlstler 
imposes  upon  himself,  how  he  deprives 
his  picture  of  strong  vitality  by  his 
preoccupation  with  the  framework,  the 
decorative  scheme.  To  produce  this 
low  relief  which  marks  all  Whistler’s 
work  certain  technical  methods  seem  to 
have  been  called  Into  play  which  re¬ 
mind  one  a  good  deal  of  the  Japanese. 
Every  one  has  the  right  to  guard  the 
secret  of  his  own  technique.  But  un¬ 
less  appearances  are  strangely  decep¬ 
tive,  we  should  judge  that  this  master 
deliberately  sets  himself  by  an  abun¬ 
dant  use  of  oil  to  give  his  work  the 
qualities  of  water-color.  There  is  alto¬ 
gether  just  now,  it  may  be  observed  in 
passing,  a  sort  of  democratic  tendency 
in  painting  to  reduce  a  more  diflacult 
and  comprehensive  form  of  art  to  the 
level  of  one  which  is  simple  and  essen¬ 
tially  easier;  now  oil  painting  is  made 
like  water-color;  now  It  is  likened  as 
much  as  possible  to  pastel;  sometimes 
it  is  almost  monochrome;*  or  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  level  of  that  strictly  two- 

*  A*  with  Ckirrlere. 
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dimension  art  of  the  handbill  (h*  affiche. 
There  is  quite  a  school  of  young  artists 
in  England  who  practice  this  last  de¬ 
vice— for  reasons  of  their  own;  their 
work  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  last 
Academy;  Boutet  de  Monvel  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  among  the  French.  We  call 
this  a  democratic  tendency,  because  the 
effect  of  it  is  obviously  to  let  the  man 
who  has  achieved  the  lower  accom¬ 
plishment,  who  has  mounted  the  first 
steps  on  the  ladder  of  art,  stand  on  hn 
equality  with  the  one  who  has  ad¬ 
vanced  higher. 

These  last  observations  are  paren¬ 
thetical;  they  do  not  apply  to  Mr. 
Whistler’s  painting,  which,  whatever 
its  deficiencies,  is  not  cheap  nor  easy. 
Indeed,  whatever  its  defects,  its  merits 
are  likewise  very  great.  The  low  re¬ 
lief  in  which  this  master  delights  often 
serves  only  to  make  more  visible  his 
excellent  modelling,  and  bow  good  that 
is  we  see  on  comparing  his  work  with 
that  of  his  disciples;  indeed,  this  low 
modelling  has  a  special  charm  analo¬ 
gous  to  what  we  often  feel  in  sculpture 
—in  the  very  low  relief  of  some  early 
Italian  work,  Donatello’s  Entombment 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  say, 
as  compared  with  the  high  relief  of 
Glubertl’s  gates,  in  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  as  compared  with  the  meto¬ 
pes.  No  man  can  be  insensible  to  the 
fascinations  of  very  low  relief  in  sculp¬ 
ture;  though  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
pleasure  is  hardly  legitimate,  and  that 
sculpture  thus  seen  is  reduced  too  near 
the  level  of  monochrome  painting.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  excessive  use 
cf  oil  which  characterizes  some  of 
AVhlstler’s  portraits  and  of  certain 
other  impressionist  artists  (Mr.  J.  J. 
Sliannon  is  one)  will  tend  to  make  the 
pictures  lose  their  tone  in  the  course  of 
time,  as  Reynolds’s  pictures  have  done 
(and  those  of  the  French  portrait  paint¬ 
ers  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century) 
through  their  use  of  bitumen  or  aspbal- 
tum. 


It  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  longer 
on  the  beauties  of  Mr.  Whistler’s 
best  work.  But  his  greatness  is  as 
well  proclaimed  by  the  number  of 
younger  painters  who  have  formed 
themselves  upon  It  Some  of  these 
have  been  very  close  imitators  of  the 
master,  M.  de  la  Gandara,  for  instance, 
in  France;  and  #dr.  Humphreys  John¬ 
ston,  an  American  painter  who  exhib¬ 
its  there,  little  in  this  country.  The 
technical  accomplishment  of  both  these 
painters  is  considerable;  but  their  origi¬ 
nality  is  very  small.  On  this  side  of 
the  Channel  we  count  as  Whistler’s 
chief  creation  the  so-called  Glasgow 
school  and  certain  other  painters  of 
the  “New  English  Art  Club”  type. 
Among  the  first  Mr.  Guthrie  has  varied 
least  from  his  exemplar;  but  he  has 
kept  to  the  best  Whistler  tradition. 
He  never  degenerates  to  such  a  mere 
piece  of  decoration,  little  else  than  a 
pattern,  as  was  that  picture  of  Whist¬ 
ler’s  to  be  seen  at  the  National  Por¬ 
trait  Exhibition  the  other  day— “Violet 
and  Blue— the  Red  Feather”  the  paint¬ 
er  called  it.  With  Mr.  Guthrie  we 
have  all  the  mannerisms  and  traditions 
which  we  now  know  so  well— the  pink 
bow  of  Velasquez,  the  peculiar  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  hair  and  so  forth;  we 
have  likewise  more  grace  and  charm 
than  from  any  other  painter  of 
this  school.  Mr.  Lavery  is  stronger 
and  more  original;  be  is  su¬ 
preme  in  all  parts  of  his  portrait  ex¬ 
cept  the  flesh.  But— whether  from  per¬ 
sonal  predisposition  or  from  docility- 
he  has  so  taken  to  heart  the  theory 
that  flesh  in  a  picture  should  be  kept 
doicn  that  be  makes  his  people  look  un¬ 
washed.  Mr.  Melville,  a  painter  of 
great  power,  has  the  same  peculiarity, 
with  an  added  attempt  at  extreme  im¬ 
pressionism  almost  after  Claude  Mon¬ 
et’s  manner  in  dealing  with  landscape. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  when,  as  oc¬ 
casionally  happens,  Mr.  Lavery  paints 
bis  flesh  brightly  and  naturally,  as  in 
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the  excellent  group  “Father  and  Child” 
or  “P6re  et  Fille”  which  was  bought 
b}'  the  French  nation,  he  produces  as 
good  work  as  any  living  portrait  paint¬ 
er.  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton  is  another  of  the 
Glasgow  painters,  but  less  hall-marked 
by  a  peculiar  style  than  his  brethren; 
Mr.  Henry,  a  fifth  of  excellent  talent. 
And  with  this  group*  we  may  perhaps 
class  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon,  chiefiy  on 
account  of  his  delight  in  this  dim 
flesh  painting  and  in  a  certain 
scheme  of  decoration  similar  to 
theirs.  It  is  astonishing  how  far 
all  this  group  of  painters  has  departed 
from  anything  which  might  recall  the 
pure  and  brilliant  flesh  tints  of  their 
Spanish  master. 

It  is  grievous  to  the  critic  sometimes 
to  be  obliged  to  group  together  paint¬ 
ers,  each  of  whom  has  no  doubt  tried 
to  express  what  he  Individually  saw 
in  life  or  had  learned  to  see,  while  we 
not  less  than  he  must  remain  ignorant 
of  the  exact  proportions  of  originality 
or  imitation  in  his  art.  Nobody  is 
wholly  original;  all  seeing  in  art  is  tra¬ 
ditional— the  child  sees  as  the  Assyrian 
or  the  Egyptian  did  in  the  childhood  of 
Art;  and  what  appears  to  show  one 
painter  the  Imitator  of  another  may  be 
partly  the  accident  that  both  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  like  influences  from  the  age 
of  which  they  are.  But,  out  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  artists,  when  any  one  man 
stands  out  preeminent,  we  must  per¬ 
force  take  him  as  the  representative  of 
that  school,  and  treat  other  painters  as 
a  sort  of  satellites  tb  his  brightness. 
Thus,  while  the  group  of  portrait  paint¬ 
ers  whereof  we  have  just  been  speak¬ 
ing  does  seem  essentially  to  reflect  the 
rays  of  Mr.  Whistler,  there  is  another 
group  of  impressionists  whose  manner 
more  nearly  recalls  that  of  Mr.  Sar¬ 
gent.  Some  of  these,  who  are  Mr.  Sar¬ 
gent’s  contemporaries,  may  have  de¬ 
veloped  their  art  simultaneously  with 
his;  others,  younger  men,  are  probably, 
in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  his 


disciples.  Among  the  former  Is  to  be 
classed  the  other  Mr.  Shannon,  the  bet¬ 
ter-known  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  a  com¬ 
patriot  of  Mr.  Sargent  and  his  contem¬ 
porary,  whose  painting  is  distinctly  of 
Sargent’s  genre,  but  an  Inferior  type 
thereof.  There  is,  however,  considera¬ 
ble  variety  in  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon’s  style. 
In  his  best  work,  such  for  example  as 
his  Miss  Clough  (New  Gallery,  1891), 
he  is  only  impressionist  in  the  sense 
that  he  is  concerned  very  distinctly 
with  the  outward  appearance,  and  that 
there  is  a  certain  feeling  of  thinness 
in  his  workmanship;  we  have  just  the 
same  sense  of  thinness  in  regarding 
Mr.  Sargent’s  work.  At  other  times 
Mr.  Shannon  is  impressionist  and  al¬ 
most  purely  decorative  as  well.  His 
faces  are  blurred  and  flat,  of  exquisite 
but  unnatural  delicacy  in  their  tints. 
He  has  the  air  of  using  his  paint  ex¬ 
tremely  wet;  but  there  is  nothing  of  the 
precision  which  with  Whistler  keeps 
the  modelling,  keeps,  that  is  to  say, 
the  tones  and  the  surfaces  which  they 
lepresent  distinct.  Mr.  Shannon’s  work 
in  this  class  of  pictures  is  what  the 
French  artistic  slang  calls  Uchi  or 
“licked”— the  outlines  blurred,  the  tones 
melting  into  each  other.  Of  this  class 
are  the  pictures  of  this  artist’s  wife 
and  children  and  a  considerable  series 
of  the  same  kind.  Younger  painters 
of  the  second  order,  the  evident  imita¬ 
tors  of  Mr.  Sargent,  are  Mr.  Jack  and 
Mr.  Brough,  who  may  be  passed  over 
in  favor  of  their  master. 

Mr.  Sargent  then  represents  the  “last 
word”  of  portrait  painting  with  us  at 
this  moment.  His  work  is  so  familiar 
to  picture  seers  (he  has  never,  like 
Mr.  Whistler,  hid  his  light  under  a 
bushel  nor  quarrelled  with  the  powers 
that  be)  that  one  may  assume  that  the 
memory  of  the  reader  will  follow  a 
more  detailed  reference  to  his  works.’ 

*  Hr.  Sarsent  began  to  exhibit  In  the  Royal 
Academy  nearly  twenty  years  ago  (the  sommer  ot 
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&fr.  Sargent  is  a  painter  whose  work¬ 
manship  is  not  easy  to  characterize; 
though  comparatively  young,  he  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  through  several  phases. 
Throughout,  bis  technique  has  tended 
more  and  more  towards  very  rapid 
brush  work;  in  portraiture  (nowadays 
at  least)  he  seems  to  make  it  bis  sys¬ 
tem  to  complete  the  head  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  at  a  sitting;  if  not  satisfied  with 
his  first  attempt,  to  paint  over  it  and 
start  quite  afresh,  without  letting  the 
paint  dry  upon  his  canvas.  It  may 
even  be  that  now  that  the  painter’s 
.skill  has  advanced  he  often  puts  in  the 
whole  figure  at  a  sitting.  The  obvious 
danger,  the  evil  of  this  is  that  Mr.  Sar¬ 
gent  is  more  and  more  likely  and  dis¬ 
posed  to  A'odoA;  his  sitters,  to  seize  upon 
some  immediate  and  transient  expres¬ 
sion  which  is  before  bis  eyes  or  to 
represent  the  person  painted  if  pos¬ 
sible  almost  in  the  act  of  moving.  This 
in  the  extreme  of  impressionism  in  por¬ 
traiture;  it  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  that  impressionism  (which  is 
Velasquez  and  Whistler’s  alike) 
which,  while  it  Imaginatively  and  emo¬ 
tionally  takes  in  all  the  aspects  of  the 
scene  which  is  to  serve  for  one  artis¬ 
tic  whole,  all  the  different  gradations 
therein  of  light  and  shade  (“values”) 
either  of  many  objects  or  of  surfaces 
differently  inclined  towards  the  light, 
while  it  takes  in  all  these  things  at 
once,  is  not  precluded  from  a  tolerably 
slow  and  careful  working  out  of  the  es¬ 
sential  points  of  the  picture,  because 
the  emotional  vision  once  got  can  never 
again  be  wholly  lost.  There  is  nothing, 
for  example,  in  the  bust  of  the  older 
Philip  IV  in  our  National  Gallery, 
painted  though  it  was  in  Velasquez’s 
quite  impressionist  epoch,  to  suggest  an 
execution  such  as  is  Mr.  Sargent’s.  In 
fact  the  latter  substitutes  or  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  substitute  enormous  dexterity 

1882).  Since  that  day  not  more  than  two  yeara 
have  laUed  to  ahow  aome  epecimen  of  hla  work 
on  the  Academy  walla;  and  hla  contribution  to 


of  handling  and  keenness  of  physical 
vision  for  the  emotional  vision  which 
ear-marks  the  impressionism  of  another 
type.  Mr.  Sargent’s  first  great  and  re¬ 
nowned  success,  “La  Carmencita” 
(R.A.  1891)  was  a  subject  the  best  suit¬ 
ed  which  could  be  found  for  this  ar¬ 
tist’s  method  and  bis  ideal  aim;  be¬ 
cause  a  dancer  can  hardly  be  conceived 
of  in  a  state  of  more  than  momentary 
repose.  And  if  Mr.  Sargent  had  been 
a  man  of  narrower  ambitions  and  ca¬ 
pacities  he  would  no  doubt  have  con¬ 
fined  himself  altogether  to  such  sub¬ 
jects,  as  Degas  has  confined  himself 
almost  altogether  to  the  poses  of  bal¬ 
let-girls.  Mr.  Sargent  is  far  too  fine  an 
artist  to  narrow’  himself  thus.  That  he 
can  paint  people  in  complete  repose  is 
moreover  shown  by  such  portraits  as 
Miss  Evans  (exhibited  in  toe  Royal 
Academy  in  1899  and  in  1890  in  the 
French  Exhibition)  and  Mrs.  Russell 
Cook  (R.A.  1895),  dignified  and  simple 
and  full  of  charm  and  character.  But 
it  hardly  goes  with  Mr.  Sargent’s  grain 
to  treat  his  sitters  thus,  and  the  great 
majority  of  his  portraits  are  in  a  too 
literal  sense  “speaking”  likenesses.  So 
that  when  he  gives  us  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore  (R.A.  1895)  the  poet  is  seem¬ 
ingly  in  the  act  of  returning  thanks  for 
literature;  Mr.  Penrose  is  listening, 
courteously  indeed,  but  with  impatience, 
to  the  scheme  of  some  reformer  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and, 
ready  to  answer  the  moment  the  other 
comes  to  a  pause;  the  poet  at  least 
must  have  had  bis  moments  of  refiec- 
tlon  when  he  looked  very  different  from 
the  standing  figure  Mr.  Sargent  pre¬ 
sents  us  with.  The  painter’s  “Mrs. 
Hammersley”  again  is  rising  from  a 
sofa;  Mrs.  Carl  Meyer  (R.  A.  1897)  is 
just  turning  round  to  speak  to  the  artist, 
while  she  keeps  her  children  quiet  for 
cne  moment;  and  the  three  daughters 

thla  exhibition  alone  baa  rlaen  aa  blfb  aa  elzht 
plotniea  In  one  year. 
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of  Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  (R.A.  1900)  are 
but  a  shade  more  reposeful.  Of  course 
this  sort  of  thing  Is  more  realistic  than 
the  attitudes  of  Reynolds’s  “Walde- 
graves”  or  even  of  Millais’s  three  la¬ 
dles  In  “Hearts  are  Trumps.”  Even 
in  the  latter  picture  there  is  little  sug¬ 
gestion  of  movement  and  much  sug¬ 
gestion  of  sitting  for  a  portrait;  it  fails 
wholly  to  please  us  on  that  last  ac¬ 
count.  Titian  and  Velasquez  painted 
people  on  rearing  horses;  but  there  is 
no  genuine  movement  in  these  repre¬ 
sentations  either.  To  have  painted 
portraits  with  such  extraordinary  vi¬ 
tality  in  this  kind  is  therefore  a  notable 
achievement  of  Mr.  Sargent,  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  art,  a  con¬ 
quest  for  its  domain.  Howbeit,  the 
great  painters  who  refused  to  paint 
these  speaking  and  moving  portraits 
could  paint  motion  on  other  occasions; 
Raphael,  who  is  so  enamored  of  the 
expression  of  movement,  never  tries  it 
with  a  portrait;  so  if  all  these  refrained 
from  doing  as  Mr.  Sargent  has  done, 
it  may  have  been  for  sufficient  reasons. 

In  all  pictures  of  the  type  of  this 
impressionist  portrait  painting  the  ac¬ 
cessories  should  be  a  matter  of  impor¬ 
tance.  For.  when  we  apply  Mr.  Whist¬ 
ler’s  principle  of  the  window-frame  to 
these  works,  we  see  that  persons  with 
such  very  lively  attitudes  and  expres¬ 
sions  as  we  have  here,  if  they  were 
emerging  out  of  blackness  (as  Mr. 
Whistler’s  people  often  do)  or  even  if 
they  were  seen  without  some  counter¬ 
balancing  environment,  would  produce 
too  much  the  effect  of  a  person  grin¬ 
ning  through  a  horse-collar.*  And  fur¬ 
ther  the  Introduction  of  accessories  is 
the  more  needed,  because  the  person  is 
really  not  shown  as  he  or  she  is  for  all 
time,  not  in  “the  abstract”  or  even  in 
“the  general,”  but  at  some  particular 

■  In  tbe  recent  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
Portrait  Palntera  there  waa  a  head  by  Lenbach 
(No.  136)  treated  Juat  In  the  way  we  have 
deprecated,  a  head  vividly  painted  with  red  hair. 


moment  of  his  or  her  terrene  existence. 
It  is  certainly  a  fault  in  the  “Coventry 
Patmore”  that  it  is  without  such  ac¬ 
cessories.  As  a  rule  such  are  very 
charmingly  Introduced  by  Mr,  Sargent, 
even  if  the  accessory  be  only  a  certain 
amount  of  room  space.  Take  his  Mrs. 
White  for  an  example  of  this  instinct 
of  his,  one  of  his  early  portraits;  on 
a  narrower  canvas  without  the  chair 
and  curtain  the  figure  would  not  have 
half  the  effect.  The  sofas  of  Mrs. 
Hammersley  and  Mrs.  Meyer  serve  the 
purpose  sufficiently;  Mr.  Wertheimer’s 
poodle  is  useful  in  the  same  way.  But 
of  late  Mr.  Sargent,  though  he  paints 
the  accessories,  silver  lamps,  pottery, 
statuettes,  with  immense  skill,  has 
shown  a  certain  monotony  in  the  choice 
thereof;  a  particular  silver  Roman 
lamp  occurring  in  three  or  four  pic¬ 
tures  painted  at  the  same  date  and  re¬ 
cently  exhibited. 

There  may  seem  a  touch  of  mysogy- 
ny  in  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Sargent’s 
rapid  and  after  all  superficial  study  of 
his  sitters  is  more  suitable  to  portraits 
of  women  than  of  men.  But  let  it  be 
remembered  that  even  a  greater  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  subject  might 
easily  in  the  case  of  a  woman  fail  to 
produce  a  more  understanding  likeness, 
seeing  the  difficulty  (sufficiently  shown 
in  novels)  which  the  one  sex  must  al¬ 
ways  have  in  understanding  the  other. 
With  men,  then,  the  loss  occasioned  by 
this  superficial  method  is  the  more  felt. 
In  the  case  of  a  sitter  whom  the  artist 
had  long  known,  as  Velasquez  knew 
his  Philip  IV  or  for  that  matter  most 
of  the  people  of  Philip’s  court,  a  meth¬ 
od  as  rapid  as  Sargent’s  might  have 
been  used  (though  with  the  Spanish 
master  it  never  was)  without  much 
loss.  Let  it  be  noted  parenthetically 
that  Innocent  X  is  painted  by  Velas- 

and  almoat  speaking  as  it  came  oat  of  the  black- 
nees  tbroagb  Ita  frame.  It  was  a  whim— a  to»ir 
de  force.  But  not  a  portrait  as  portraits  should 
be  painted. 
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quez  in  a  much  less  impressionist  man¬ 
ner  than  be  felt  free  to  use  for  Philip. 
Under  the  actual  conditions  of  a  paint¬ 
er  of  our  day,  this  plan  is  sure  to  tend 
towards  the  search  for  the  salient  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  towards  their  exaggera- 
tlon,  to  the  ignoring  of  those  which  are 
more  subtle— the  long  neck  of  Mr.  Pat¬ 
more,  the  willowy  form  of  Mr. 
Graham  Robertson,  the  business  acute¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Wertheimer,  and  so  forth; 
to  tend  in  fact  more  and  more  towards 
caricature.  And  if  it  does  not  likewise 
follow  by  any  necessity,  it  certainly  has 
resulted  in  fact  in  Mr.  Sargent’s  par¬ 
ticular  case  that  the  painter’s  scheme 
seems  to  shut  out  that  delightful  hand¬ 
ling  of  color,  the  love  of  the  paint  for 
the  paint’s  sake,  all  that  higher  kind  of 
decorative  sense  which  distinguishes 
the  colorist  born,  whether  he  be  a  Tit¬ 
ian  or  a  Manet.  It  is  not  denied  that 
ir  some  of  bis  subject-pictures,  as  in 
“Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose,”  Mr.  Sar¬ 
gent  has  handled)  color  with  great  effect, 
and  with  a  considerable  measure  of 
charm;  but  never  with  an  intimate 
sense  of  its  possibilities.  Taken  in  the 
sum  his  color  is  poor  and  thin.  Millais 
was  crude  as  a  colorist,  but  he  had  still 
a  painter’s  love  for  color;  there  is  not 
much  evidence  of  that  in  Mr.  Sargent’s 
work;  his  decorative  achievement 
is  small.  Compare  the  yellow  dress  of 
Carmencita  with  the  yellow  robe  of  one 
of  the  feasters  in  the  “Marriage  of 
Cana”  in  the  Louvre.  Compare  Mr. 
Sargent’s  flesh  tints  with  any  flesh 
painting  that  is  really  flne;  if  the  Vene¬ 
tians’  be  too  far  away,  then  with  the 
incomparable  “Olympia”  of  Manet  Mr. 
Sargent’s  hands  are  especially  feeble 
in  their  coloring.  Neither  Is  his  draw¬ 
ing  what  can  truly- be  called  “fine;” 

Tbe  Edlnbargb  Berlew. 


and  in  the  only  node  that  he  has  paint¬ 
ed,  his  Egyptian  girl,  it  was  visibly  de¬ 
fective.  It  is  no  place  here  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Sarg^ent  as  a  designer  for  the 
mural  decorations  at.  Boston.  To  be 
judged  those  must  be  seen  in  gitu;  and 
we  have  not  seen  them  there.  Here 
a  portion  only  of  the  design  has  been 
shown.  It  certainly  may  be  said  the 
figures  more  nearly  approach  grandeur 
than  anything  else  which  the  artist  has 
accomplished.  But  we  fail  to  see 
through  the  whole  any  ruling  principle, 
anything  that  seems  to  speak  of  inex¬ 
pugnable  conviction. 

On  the  whole  then  we  suspect  that 
with  Mr.  Sargent  it  is  as  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  at  the  present  time 
obtain  most  wide  and  rapid  recognition 
in  any  field  of  art,  whether  In  the  plas¬ 
tic  arts,  in  music,  or  in  literature;  that 
is  to  say  that,  while  bis  intellectual 
gifts  are  developed  to  an  astonishing 
degree,  the  gifts,  as  one  may  call  them, 
“of  the  spirit”  have  not  kept  pace  there¬ 
with.  These  gifts  of  the  spirit  of 
painting  are  in  the  first  place  a  love  of 
the  metier,  a  mere  delight  In  handling 
and  dealing  with  color,  such  as 'Mr. 
Sargent  does  not  seem  to  possess; 
therewith  a  sensitiveness  to  the  beauty 
of  outward  things  which  can  only  come 
with  emotion;  and  which  achieves  its 
highest  when,  to  this  sensitiveness  of 
eye,  this  emotion  from  the  nerves,  there 
is  added  a  moral  and  poetic  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  suggestions  of  grandeur  and  all 
moral  worth.  When  we  discover  these 
gifts  upheld  by  technical  qualities  as 
great  as  the  American  painter’s,  then 
we  shall  really  get  what  Reynolds 
talked  about  so  much  and  sought  and 
found  in  such  strange  places,  the  sub¬ 
lime  in  art. 
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SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  J.  R.  GREEN. 


Nearly  nineteen  years  after  his  death, 
the  publication  of  J.  R.  Green’s  letters 
has  come  to  help  those  who  have  learnt 
to  love  history  through  his  writings  to 
gain  some  idea  of  the  vivid  and  bril¬ 
liant  personality  of  the  man.  Yet  it 
is  impossible  for  those  who  knew  him 
to  read  the  Letters,  edited  so  sympa¬ 
thetically  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  with¬ 
out  feeling  how  much  more  remains 
to  be  said  about  their  writer.  At  best 
the  publication  of  a  man’s  letters  can 
give  but  a  very  partial  view  of  his 
character,  for  it  depends,  not  on  him, 
but  on  his  correspondents  which  of  his 
letters  have  been  preserved.  In  these 
days  many  people  appear  to  make  a 
rule  of  keeping  no  letters  at  all;  others 
who  do  keep  them,  do  so  without  any 
system,  and  are  unable  in  consequence 
at  the  required  moment  to  find  the  let¬ 
ters  of  any  particular  correspondent 
So  that  an  editor  is  reduced  to  make 
his  selections  of  the  letters  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  from  those  which  by  some  lucky 
chance  have  been  preserved  by  careful 
and  orderly  correspondents.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  any  comprehensive  and  pro¬ 
portionate  idea  of  a  man’s  interests  and 
friends  is  bard  to  arrive  at  from  his 
published  letters.  Again,  while  some, 
like  Edward  FitzGerald,  appear  to  find 
in  letter-writing  their  chief  method  of 
self-revelation,  others  show  little  of 
their  real  self  in  their  letters,  which 
seem  hardly  even  a  pale  reflection  of 
themselves  to  those  who  knew  them  in 
life. 

Mr.  Creeu  could  excel  in  what  he 
himself  called  chatty  letters,  which 
brought  one  side  of  bis  personality  be¬ 
fore  those  who  knew  him,  and  were 
able  to  give,  what  the  true  letter  should 
give,  the  impression  that  the  reader 
had  enjoyed  a  talk  with  the  writer. 
But  his  bistwical  letta^  hardly  give 


an  idea  of  the  brilliancy  of  bis  histori¬ 
cal  talk.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
that,  for  some  reasons  not  stated,  the 
idea  of  issuing  the  correspondence  of 
Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Green  in  one  vol¬ 
ume,  as  announced  in  the  preface  of 
Dean  Stephen’s  life  of  Mr.  Freeman, 
has  been  abandoned.  If  we  had  Mr. 
Freeman’s  answers  Mr.  Green’s  let¬ 
ters  to  him  would  have  gained  much  in 
life  and  interest.  But  even  so  they 
could  give  no  idea  of  his  talk  on  his¬ 
torical  questions.  He  was  like  a  man 
inspired  by  bis  subject,  his  one  desire 
uppai-eutly  to  make  bis  audience  catch 
bis  own  enthusiasm.  I  have  often 
beard  him  talk  to  those  who  were  un¬ 
learned  and  ignorant  of  bis  own  sub¬ 
jects;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
roused  and  excited  as  he  made  some 
hit  of  municipal  history,  some  charac¬ 
ter  of  one  who  had  struggled  for  lib¬ 
erty,  live  before  his  hearers,  while  his 
bright  eyes  kindled  and  the  quick 
words  rushed  out  like  a  sparkling  tor¬ 
rent  I  remember,  as  a  young  girl, 
trying  to  preserve  the  memory  of  one 
such  burst  of  talk  by  writing  it  out  af¬ 
terwards.  The  result  was  so  tame  and 
flat,  compared  with  the  remembrance 
of  the  reality,  that  I  never  tried  again. 
But  while  his  talk  with  the  unlearned 
was  sometimes  of  the  kind  which  is 
now  said  to  be  out  of  fashion,  holding 
forth  to  silent  but  never  weary  listen¬ 
ers,  be  bad  no  desire  to  monopoiize  the 
conversation,  and  was  always  ready  to 
give  and  take  In  discussion  on  equal 
terms  with  any  one  who  had  anything 
to  say.  His  talks  on  historical  sub¬ 
jects  with  a  fellow-historian  were  even 
more  animated  and  absorbing  than  bis 
monologues.  His  enthusiasm  inspired 
the  other;  books  were  taken  out  of  the 
shelves  to  be  examined  and  criticized, 
the  ball  flew  backwards  and  forwards 
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with  liKhtnin;;  rapidity,  as  the  talk 
went  on  till  late  Into  the  night.  It  Is 
sad  to  think  that  such  talk  must  per¬ 
ish,  that  so  far  only  one  Boswell  has 
existed,  and  the  ages  seem  In  no  burry 
to  produce  another. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Mr. 
Green’s  talk  was  only  on  historical 
subjects.  Almost  everything  interested 
him.  He  was  the  kind  of  historian 
who  could  live  both  In  the  past  and  In 
the  present;  who  regarded  the  past,  not 
as  something  cut  off  from  the  present, 
but  as  able  to  illuminate  and  explain 
it.  and  in  consequence  the  people  who 
were  making  history  were  as  Important 
to  him  as  those  who  made  history.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  current  poli¬ 
tics,  in  literature,  in  art,  and  music  was 
one  of  his  great  enjoyments.  He  used 
to  regret  that  he  had  never  learned  to 
play  the  piano  himself,  and  to  say 
that  even  to  be  able  to  make  out  a 
hymn  tune  would  be  a  satisfaction.  1 
never  remember  hearing  him  talk  the¬ 
ology.  We  knew  that  he  was  devoted 
to  Dean  Stanley,  very  broad  in  his 
views,  and  unsparing  in  his  criticism 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  conventional 
parson  and  philanthropic  worker.  But 
during  the  years  that  he  himself  was 
drifting  away  from  the  orthodox  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Church  of  England  he  never 
did  or  said  anything  to  shake  the  views 
of  his  younger  friends;  all  his  moral 
influence  went  in  the  direction  of  get¬ 
ting  them  to  take  a  serious  view  of 
life  and  its  responsibilities,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  never  failed  to  urge 
care  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lighter 
graces  which  give  charm  and  beauty 
to  life.  He  revelled  in  pure  nonsense, 
and  his  capacity  for  talking  it  would 
sometimes  puzzle  those  who  expected 
a  serious  student  to  be  always  serious. 
Pedantic,  priggish  it  was  impossible 
lor  him  to  be,  but  he  could  fire  up  with 
burning  indignation  in  denouncing 
wrong-doing.  One  of  his  strongest  ha¬ 
treds  was  directed  against  Napoleon 


III.  He  used  to  say  that  he  could 
never  sleep  in  Paris  while  Napoleon 
ruled.  But  he  was  there  once  with 
Freeman  In  1868,  when  Freeman  In  a 
letter  says:  “We  saw  a  mighty  grand 
carriage,  with  outriders  and  what  not, 
and  Johnny  swore  he  saw  the  Tyrant 
and  Mother  B.  in  it;  but  I  could  not 
distinguish— or  rather  I  did  not  look. 
Since  then  Johnny  has  been  a  little  dis¬ 
gusted  and  more  ready  to  come  away.” 

Like  most  men  of  strong  feeling, 
Green  could  enjoy  a  fight,  but  he  usual¬ 
ly  reserved  his  fighting  powers  for  pri¬ 
vate  argument,  and  did  not  rush  into 
controversy,  of  which  he  clearly  saw 
the  danger.  On  one  occasion  when 
asked  to  join  in  what  he  feared  was 
a  controversial  move,  he  wrote  with 
fine  confidence:  “I  have  perfect  faith 
in  the  truth.  I  don’t  think  it  needs 
defence  of  ours.  I  do  think  it  needs 
our  silence.”  On  the  other  hand,  I 
remember  well  his  humorous  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  disappointment,  when  he 
had  rushed  off  full  of  fire  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  go  down  to  Oxford  to  vote  for 
Jowett  (I  think  as  University  preacher), 
and  was  met  on  the  platform 
at  Paddington  by  an  unknown 
clerg}'man,  who  asked  him  to  pair. 
All  the  fun  of  the  fight  was 
over,  and  he  turned  homewards,  feel¬ 
ing  blank  and  disappointed.  It  is  more 
easy,  perhaps,  to  give  some  Idea  of 
Mr.  Green’s  kindness  and  sympathy 
than  of  his  talk.  I  was  a  very  yonng  girl 
when  I  first  knew  him,  and  he  was 
unfailing  in  his  interest  in  my  reading 
and  studies.  He  would  read  over  es¬ 
says  and  criticize  matter  and  style. 
“Read  over  anything  you  have  written, 
and  cut  out  all  the  passages  that  seem 
to  you  the  most  beautiful,”  was  one 
trenchant  piece  of  advice  which  Un¬ 
gers  in  my  memory.  His  encourage¬ 
ment  was  by  no  means  given  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  history  alone;  he  was  keen 
to  arouse  and  stimulate  litmiry  Inter¬ 
ests  also.  I  remember  one  long  som> 
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mer  afternoon  when,  haring  snatched 
a  volume  of  Spencer  from  the  book¬ 
case,  he  threw  himself  down  on  a  step 
in  the  doorway  leading  to  the  garden 
and  reed  on  aloud  to  me  breathless 
with  excitement  and  heedless  of  those 
who  passed  by.  On  another  occasion 
he  warmly  defended  the  comprehensi¬ 
bility  of  “The  Ring  and  the  Book,” 
which  had  just  come  out,  to  an  elderly 
man  who  was  by  no  means  modern 
enough  to  admire  Browning,  and  rashly 
offered  to  give  him  sixpence  for  every 
line  he  could  not  understand.  For¬ 
tunately  the  offer  was  not  accepted. 
Those  were  the  days  when  he  was  writ¬ 
ing  middles  for  the  “Saturday  Review,” 
and  his  friends  were  not  always 
pleased  with  what  he  said  about  wom¬ 
en.  To  him,  as  to  so  many  men  who 
are  unceasing  and  devoted  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  give  to  women  opportunity  for 
a  wider  development  of  their  powers, 
the  exaggerations  of  the  movement 
which  he  helped  to  encourage  were 
especially  distasteful.  He  was  unspar¬ 
ing  in  his  satire  of  what  he  called  “the 
shrieking  sisterhood,”  and  the  things 
which  he  was  known  to  have  said  made 
him  be  credited  unjustly  with  some  of 
the  most  unpleasant  articles  about 
women  which  appeared  in  the  “Satur¬ 
day  Review”  at  that  time.  I  do  not 
know  what  were  his  exact  views  on  the 
question  of  Female  Suffrage,  but  I 
remember  an  afternoon  on  a  haystack 
when,  with  much  appreciation  and  in¬ 
terest,  he  read  aloud  for  hours  to  a 
number  of  girls  J.  S.  Mill  on  “The 
Subjection  of  Women.” 

He  had  a  strong  feeling  for  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  companionship;  eager  and 
painstaking  student  though  he  was,  he 
■never  ■wished  to  shut  himself  off  from 
<?lhers  or  to  keep  his  studies  to  hlm- 
dself.  „  He  would  come  and  sit  in  the 
«nme  room  where  others  were  reading 
nnd  writing  in  order  to  compose  the 
weekly  middle  for  the  “Saturday  Re¬ 
view”— the  Revller,  as  he  called  it.  It 


was  interesting  to  watch  how  quickly 
he  wrote,  never  seeming  to  need  to 
pause  to  think  or  to  correct  The 
sheets  as  they  were  finished  were 
thrown  on  the  fioor  beside  him  till  he 
sat  amid  a  sea  of  paper,  to  be  gathered 
up  at  the  end,  quickly  glanced  over, 
and  sent  off  to  the  press.  But  if  a  mid¬ 
dle  could  be  written  with  little  revision, 
it  was  quite  otherwise  with  his  history. 
We  used  to  think  that  the  “Short  His¬ 
tory”  would  never  be  finished.  He  was 
always  talking  about  it,  but  he  wrote 
apparently  only  to  Improve  and  re¬ 
write.  At  last  the  first  chapter  was  in 
print;  he  read  it  aloud  to  me  as  we  sat 
in  the  garden  one  summer  day,  and, 
though  I  was  then  only  a  girl  of  seven¬ 
teen,  listened  seriously  to  my  com¬ 
ments  and  criticisms,  and  consid¬ 
ered  them  with  others  when  that  first 
chapter  was  again  and  again  revised, 
and  I  believe  more  than  once  complete¬ 
ly  rewritten. 

Though  he  may  be  said  to  have  lived 
among  old  chronicles,  no  one  was  ever 
further  from  being  a  dryasdust  than 
he.  He  knew  how  to  make  the  char¬ 
acters  In  the  old  chronicles  live  again 
to  himself  an^  his  friends.  They  were 
as  real  to  him  as  those  who,  living  and 
struggling  In  the  present,  roused  his 
quick  sympathies  and  his  tender  desire 
to  help  where  he  could.  He  illustrated 
to  the  full  the  truth  that  the  true  his¬ 
torian  must  be  the  man  of  wide  sym¬ 
pathy,  who  is  interested  in  human 
character  as  such,  and  who  from  no 
cold  and  external  point  of  view  studies 
the  life  of  the  past,  but  lives  in  it 
again  intensely,  just  because  he  lives 
intensely  in  the  present. 

It  was  only  necessary  to  watch  that 
bright  eager  face  to  know  how  intense¬ 
ly  he  lived.  In  early  days  he 
lived  in  thought  and  understand¬ 
ing  sympathy  both  with  the  poor 
in  the  East  End  and  with  Dun- 
stan  and  Henry  II  and  other  heroes 
of  the  past.  It  may  seem  impossible 
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to  combine  the  life  of  a  hardworking 
East  End  parson  and  that  of  a  student. 
But  somehow  this  frail  delicate  little 
man,  who  possessed  nothing  to  make 
life  easy,  succeeded  in  doing  It  for 
about  eight  years.  Perhaps  there  were 
not  so  many  parochial  organizations 
then  as  now,  but  he  lived  with  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  knew  them,  and  ministered  to 
their  needs  with  untiring  devotion, 
especially  during  the  terrible  cholera 
year. 

I  never  heard  him  preach,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  sermons  were  very  prac¬ 
tical  and  outspoken,  touching  on  what 
he  had  learnt  by  his  own  observation 
of  the  life  of  his  people.  I  remember 
hearing  of  one  in  which  he  exhorted 
his  congregation,  among  other  things, 
on  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  hair¬ 
brushes.  One  of  his  relaxations  in 
weary  moments  amid  his  work  was 
found  in  French  novels,  of  which  he 
told  me  that  he  had  a  perfect  stack  in 
the  East  End.  Like  most  historians 
he  was  a  devoted  novel  reader.  On 
visiting  him  once  in  his  lodgings  in 
Beaumont  Street  I  noticed  an  entire 
shelf  full  of  new  yellow-backed  novels 
and  asked  what  they  were.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  been  shut  up  in  his 
rooms  with  a  week’s  illness,  unable  to 
work,  and  had  sent  off  for  a  complete 
set  of  Miss  Braddon’s  works  and  read 
them  straight  through. 

Bishop  Stubbs  was  equally  diligent 
ns  a  novel  reader,  though  their  tastes 
rather  differed,  for  I  met  him  one  day 
in  the  streets  of  Oxford,  when  he  was 
Begins  Professor,  palpitating  with  ex¬ 
citement  over  the  last  part  of  Miss 
I’onge’s  “Pillars  of  the  House,”  which 
was  appearing  in  the  “Monthly  Pack¬ 
et.”  Differing  in  other  more  serious 
matters  as  they  did  in  their  taste  for 
novels,  the  friendship  with  Dr.  Stubbs 
was  yet  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  Mr. 
Green’s  life.  Dr.  Stubbs  might  occa¬ 
sionally  be  anxious  over  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  wild  opinions  of  his  young¬ 


er  friend,  but  nothing  interrupted  the 
tenderness  of  their  friendship,  and  it 
was  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  each 
speak  of  the  other,  with  plenty  of  chaff 
and  fun,  but  with  unchanged  affection 
and  appreciation.  Each  enjoyed  a  Joke 
at  the  other’s  expense.  Mr.  Green  was 
fond  of  telling  a  story  of  how  once, 
after  having  discussed  the  Athanasiau 
Creed  with  Dr.  Stubbs  and  asserted 
that  nothing  would  ever  induce  him  to 
say  the  damnatory  clauses,  he  found 
himself  staying  with  Dr.  Stubbs  in  his 
country  vicarage.  Dr.  Stubbs  told  him 
that  it  was  a  Saint’s  Day  and  that  he 
was  going  to  read  service  in  the  church 
and  asked  him  to  accompany  him.  Mr. 
Green  proved  to  be  the  sole  congrega¬ 
tion;  all  w'ent  on  smoothly  till  suddenly 
Dr.  Stubbs  began  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  “He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me,” 
said  Mr.  Green,  “and  there  was  nothing 
for  it.  I  was  forced  to  say  the  re¬ 
sponses,  and  he  had  me.” 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Green  with¬ 
out  including  the  third  of  the  trio,  Mr. 
P'reeman.  Seldom  has  there  been  a 
stauncher  little  band  of  friends,  each 
admiring  the  other’s  methods,  each 
learning  from  the  other,  while  each 
■went  his  own  way.  To  all  three  might 
perhaps  be  applied  in  some  degree  what 
has  been  well  said  of  Dr.  Stubbs:  “To 
him  the  value  of  historical  study  lies 
in  its  educational  efficacy  to  teach  the 
methods  of  political  observation  and 
political  reasoning,  and  to  train  the 
sobriety  of  temper  and  largeness  of 
view  which  are  necessary  for  observa¬ 
tion  and  reasoning  alike.”  Yet  of  all 
three  it  is  certainly  true  that,  though 
their  historical  studies  infiuenced  in  no 
small  degree  their  attitude  to  life  and 
its  problems,  yet  they  loved  History 
passionately  for  her  own  sake,  and 
sought  no  reward  but  devotion  to  the 
mistress  they  had  chosen. 

Of  course  the  warmth  of  their  ad¬ 
miration  for  one  another  exposed  them 
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to  a  good  deal  of  hostility  and  ridicule; 
particularly  as  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr. 
Green  did  much  historical  reviewing, 
and  were  not  always  very  kind  in  their 
treatment  of  those  of  whose  work  they 
did  not  approve.  But  their  admira¬ 
tion  for  one  another  was  always  warm 
and  genuine,  and  they  never  hesitated 
to  express  it.  Perhaps  this  is  only  an 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  men 
should  always  be  listened  to  with  more 
attention  when  they  praise  than  when 
they  condemn. 

Mr.  Green’s  friendship  with  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  was  cemented  by  frequent  travel 
together,  in  which  each  gained  fresh 
stimulus  from  the  methods  of  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  other.  Mr.  Freeman  has 
recorded  how  Mr.  Green  taught  him 
to  grasp  the  character  of  a  town,  show¬ 
ing  him  “that  the  city  itself  and  its  his¬ 
tory  are  something  greater  than  any  par¬ 
ticular  object  in  the  city.”  Mr.  Green 
also  was  specially  skilled  in  “discern¬ 
ing  the  main  features  of  a  tract  of 
country,  and  discerning  how  far  they 
had  helped  to  determine  its  military 
and  political  history.”  Together  they 
visited  many  of  the  battlefields  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  history  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  On  one  occasion  they  went 
to  Battle  Abbey  armed  with  a  special 
commission  to  wander  at  will  inde¬ 
pendently  of  custodians.  As  they  were 
beginning  their  explorations  they  were 
accosted  by  a  supposed  gardener,  whom 
Freeman  with  his  usual  impetuosity 
waived  away  with  some  indignation. 
“We  don’t  want  any  guide,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  alone.”  “But,”  hesitated  the 
stranger,  only  to  be  trampled  on  with 
increasing  ferocity  by  Freeman,  until, 
as  be  would  not  go,  Freeman  at  last 
said,  “I  have  the  Duke’s  special  per¬ 
mission  to  go  alone.”  “But,”  said  the 
obstinate  gardener,  “I  am  the  Duke.” 

Green’s  interests  in  travel  wwe  more 
many-sided  than  Freeman’s,  who  gen¬ 
erally  had  some  special  object  of  inves¬ 
tigation  for  each  journey  and  remon¬ 


strated  in  his  overbearing  way  at  any 
attempt  of  his  fellow-traveller  to  call 
his  attention  to  other  things.  Mr. 
Green  used  to  say  that  when  he  called 
bis  attention  to  a  specially  beautiful 
sunset  Freeman  only  growled  in  reply: 
“Sunsets  are  your  business,  Johnny.  1 
did  not  come  to  Italy  to  see  sunsets.” 
Neither,  though  so  keen  a  student  of 
architecture,  did  Freeman  care  about 
pictures,  nor  about 'all  the  living,  mov¬ 
ing  Italy  of  the  present  day,  which 
caught  hold  of  Mr.  Green  by  every  side 
ot  his  sympathetic  nature.  He  lost  his 
heart  to  Italy  on  his  first  journey,  and 
with  no  one  was  it  more  delightful  to 
talk  over  the  ever  increasing  charm  of 
that  wonderful  land.  San  Zeno  at 
Verona  was  to  him,  in  early  days  at 
least,  the  first  of  Italian  churches,  and 
^'erona  the  pearl  of  Italian  cities.  His 
talk  made  me  feel,  after  my  first  visit 
to  Italy  as  a  girl,  how  little  I  had 
seen  or  understood  of  what  had  passed 
before  my  eyes,  and  what  endless  ob¬ 
jects  for  study  were  opened  up  to  me. 
When  he  took  me  to  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery  and  talked  to  me  about  the  pic¬ 
tures,  I  felt  as  if  for  the  first  time  I 
was  learning  really  to  look  at  pictures. 
Nothing  was  dead  to  him,  everything 
lived,  and  his  sympathy  and  vitality 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  others  something  of  what  he 
saw  and  felt 

This  difference  in  tastes  between  him 
and  Freeman  w'as  not  able  to  destroy 
their  enjoyment  in  travel  together,  and 
nothing  interfered  with  their  warm 
affection  for  one  another.  I  remember 
in  the  years  when  Mr.  Green’s  health 
was  causing  so  much  anxiety  to  his 
friends  dining  one  day  in  Oxford  in  the 
company  of  Mr.  Freeman.  During  din¬ 
ner  Freeman  learnt  that  Green  had 
just  arrived  from  the  Continent  to  stay 
with  some  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road.  He  could  hardly  wait  till 
dinner  was  over  to  rush  across  to  greet 
his  friend,  and  when  he  came  back  he 
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did  not  attempt  to  enter  Into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  any  one,  hut  stood  on  the 
hearthrug  with  his  back  to  the  Are, 
tossing  his  great  beard,  and  saying  at 
Intervals  in  joyful  tones,  ‘‘Johnny  Is  so 
bright,”  heedless  of  the  fact  thfit  most 
of  his  hearers  had  no  idea  who  Johnny 
might  be. 

My  desire  has  been  to  call  up  in  some 
small  degree  the  vivid  personality  of 
the  man  during  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life;  his  books  remain,  so  that 
all  may  form  some  Idea  of  his  historical 
Avork,  though  what  he  accomplished  Is 
small  indeed  compared  with  what  those 
who  knew  him  believed  he  might  pro¬ 
duce  had  time  and  health  been  given 
him.  But  he  has  known  how  to  write 
!i  history  which  the  ordinary  reader 
can  read  with  delight  and  enlighten¬ 
ment,  which  it  is  impossible  to  spoil  by 
using  it  as  a  school  book  or  getting  it 
up  for  examination.  And  his  last  book. 
“The  Conquest  of  England,”  written 
Avhen  any  but  the  bravest  would  have 
given  up  all  hope  of  further  work,  is 
illuminating  in  its  method  of  treating 
a  period  for  which  historical  documents 
are  scarce,  and  to  which  it  would  have 
seemed  Impossible  to  give  any  reality, 
any  life  from  the  scanty  authorities  we 
possess.  By  his  imaginative  power  he 

Lonirman'i  Magaslne. 


keeps  before  his  reader  the  entire  life 
of  the  time  in  which  he  places  him. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  ‘‘every  read¬ 
er  of  this  book  must  feel  that  Mr. 
Green  has  brought  within  the  region 
of  reality  a  new  portion  of  English  his¬ 
tory.” 

I  have  spoken  mainly  of  the  earlier 
part  of  Mr,  Green’s  life,  during  which 
it  was  my  privilege  to  see  much  of  him. 
During  his  later  years,  when  he  en¬ 
joyed  a  brief  period  of  worldly  pros¬ 
perity  and  fame,  and,  above  all,  the 
intense  happiness  of  a  married  life 
which  gave  him  that  close  companion¬ 
ship  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
value,  circumstances  prevented  me 
from  seeing  him  so  much.  But  I  saw 
something  of  the  beginning  of  that  he¬ 
roic  struggle  to  use  his  life  and  his 
powers  in  spite  of  Illness  and  suffering 
which  makes  his  memory  so  Inspiring 
to  all  who  knew  him.  To  the  last  he 
worked  and  loved,  and  the  memory  of 
what  he  was  must  be  even  more  stimu¬ 
lating  to  students  than  the  work  itself 
which  he  was  able  to  accotmpllsb'. 
Those  who  would  learn  more  of  so  un¬ 
common  and  gifted  a  personality  will 
find  much  to  Interest  and  attract  them 
in  the  letters  which  have  just  been 
published. 

Louise  Creighton. 


BACON— SHAKESPEARE.* 


A  batch  of  recent  contributions  to  the 
Bacoii-Shakespeare  controversy  curi¬ 
ously  illustrates  the  confusion  that 
reigns  among  the  students  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  We  have  first  Mrs.  Gallup  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  ‘‘Pall  Mall  Magazine,”  os- 

•  “Bacon  and  Shakespeare.’’  By  Mrs  OaUnp. 
(Pall  Mall  Magasine,  March,  1902.) 

“The  Bi-Llteral  CSpher,’’  By  Mm.  Henry  Pott. 
(Banks.) 


tenslbly  hy  way  of  reply  to  the  rather 
damaging  criticisms  that  her  book  has 
called  forth.  She,  however,  finds  dis¬ 
cretion  the  better  part  of  valor.  She 
makes  no  attempt  to  reply  to  her  critics 
or  to  explain  any  of  the  absurdities  of 

“The  Problem  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays.’’  By 
George  C.  Bompas.  (Sampson  Low,  Ss.  6d.  net.) 

“Bacon  and  Sbakeq>eare.’’  By  Albert  F.  Oal- 
Tert.  (Dean,  5s.  net.) 
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which  in  any  case  she  stands  convicted. 
On  the  contrary,  she  delivers  a  sort  of 
foolish  Sunday  school  lecture  to  faith¬ 
ful  believers  expounding  her  doctrine 
of  plenary  inspiration,  and  compassion¬ 
ating  the  poor  creatures  who  investi¬ 
gate  her  revelations  by  the  light  of 
reason  instead  of  accepting  them  in 
simple  faith.  Then  comes  Mrs.  Pott, 
who  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that, 
though  Mrs.  Gallup  is  undoubtedly  in¬ 
spired,  she  is  not  the  only  one  upon 
whom  the  spirit  of  prophecy  has  been 
I*oured  out.  Mrs.  Pott  also  knows 
something  about  deciphering  Bacon, 
and  writes  to  explain  the  potency  of  a 
small  graduated  quadrant  and  a  bit  of 
thread.  With  these  simple  appliances 
she  can  distinguish  the  two  founts  of 
tjpe  in  cases  where  it  might  otherwise 
be  difficult  to  follow  Mrs.  Gallup.  Her 
attitude  is  scarcely  correct,  since  she 
rationalizes  where  she  ought  to  believe. 
But  she  can  at  least  plead  that  she 
does  not  rationalize  much,  for  she  be¬ 
gins  with  a  complete  and  absolute  ig¬ 
norance  of  types  and  typography.  The 
simple  fact  that  the  base  line  of  a  row 
of  types  is  fixed  by  the  bodies,  not  by 
the  letters  they  carry,  reduces  the 
whole  of  Mrs.  Pott’s  ingenious  specula¬ 
tions  to  downright  nonsense.  After 
Mrs.  Pott  comes  Mr.  Bompas,  who  has 
investigated  the  Gallup  cipher  and 
found  that  there  is  nothing  in  it,  but 
who  nevertheless  believes  implicitly 
that  nobody  but  Bacon  could  possibly 
have  written  Shakespeare’s  plays. 
Finally  we  turn  to  Mr.  Calvert,  who  is 
equally  convinced  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  the  plays  and  that  Bacon  could 
never  have  done  it  even  if  Shakespeare 
did  not  But  he  favors  the  Gallup 
revelations,  because  he  thinks  Bacon 
such  a  contemptible  swindler  that  he 
was  quite  capable  of  stealing  Shake¬ 
speare’s  work,  and  such  a  lunatic  that 
he  was  quite  capable  of  writing  the 
dismal  and  illiterate  rubbish  imputed 
to  him  by  Mrs.  Gallup. 


That  lady  opportunely  reminds  us 
that  Bacon  wrote  all  the  works  of 
Spenser,  Greene,  Peele,  Marlowe  and 
Shakespeare,  together  with  a  portion  of 
those  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  “Anatomy 
of  Melancholy.”  Also  that  the  aston¬ 
ishing  things  enclosed  in  her  bi-literal 
cipher  are  not  nearly  so  important  and 
wonderful  as  other  things  conveyed  by 
a  word-cipher  contained  in  the  same 
compositions.  Mr.  Calvert  also  ap¬ 
pears  to  know  something  of  this  word- 
cipher,  though  he  regards  It  from  a 
rather  different  standpoint.  He  tells 
us  that,  though  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
speak  freely,  he  knows  that  the  word- 
cipher  contents  of  the  Baconian  writ¬ 
ings  will  prove  more  sensational  than 
any  that  have  yet  been  revealed.  In 
reality,  be  adds,  as  the  final  conclusion 
of  his  book,  they  will  form  part  of  a 
gigantic  fraud  committed  by  one  of  the 
cleverest  men  that  ever  lived,  and  will 
prove  “up  to  the  hilt  the  madness  of 
P'rancis  Bacon.”  In  short,  while  some 
of  us  think  that,  in  Mrs.  Gallup’s  own 
words,  which  we  should  hardly  have 
liked  to  employ  without  her  example, 
she  “has  put  before  the  public  a  most 
detailed  and  elaborate  hoax,  or  worse,” 
Mr.  Calvert  holds  that  the  hoax  is  Ba¬ 
con’s  own,  and  that  Mrs.  Gallup  has 
only  exposed,  and  been  hoaxed  by.  Ba¬ 
con.  The  fact  is  that  among  those 
whose  sense  of  humor,  probability  and 
literary  style  Is  so  defective  as  to  allow 
them  to  take  this  controversy  seriously, 
the  argument  is  waxing  so  hot  that 
each  side  is  now  abusing  the  principal 
figure  on  the  other.  Mr.  Bompas  does 
not  allow  to  Shakespeare  a  single  rag 
of  character,  ability  or  common  sense. 
Every  lampoon  or  satirical  couplet  of 
the  period  he  applies  to  Shakespeare, 
without  in  most  cases  alleging  any 
other  reason  than  that  he  thinks  the 
application  probable  or  conceivable; 
and  every  one  of  these  spiteful  effu¬ 
sions  he  accepts  as  a  judicial  state¬ 
ment  of  indisputable  fact.  Mr.  Cal- 
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vert,  on  the  other  hand,  brushes  aside 
everything  that  has  been  alleged  in 
apology  or  in  vindication  of  the  dubious 
passages  in  Bacon’s  life,  and  paints 
him  as  a  monster  of  unredeemed  mean¬ 
ness,  mendacity  and  treachery.  He 
certainly  has  the  great  advantage  over 
Mr.  Bompas  that  he  can  point  to  many 
authentic  acts  of  Bacon’s,  and  to  many 
things  written  by  his  own  hand,  which, 
to  say  the  very  least,  the  admirers  of 
that  great  man  have  found  to  require 
a  great  deal  of  special  pleading.  In 
attempting  to  reduce  Shakespeare  to 
the  same  level  Mr.  Bompas  has  to  rely 
upon  mere  gossip,  the  ephemeral  ex- 
r-ressions  of  obvious  jealousy  or  preju¬ 
dice  and  the  perverse  misconstruction 
of  things  easily  capable  of  natural  and 
innocent  interpretation.  He  has,  in 
addition,  to  ignore  many  testimonies  by 
contemporaries  to  the  honesty  and  up¬ 
rightness  and  good  fellowship  of  the 
man  Shakespeare  whom  they  knew.  It 
>-.eems  rather  a  pity  that  the  question 
of  the  authorship  of  Elizabethan  liter¬ 
ature  cannot  be  argued  without  resort 
on  both  sides  to  unmeasured  vitupera¬ 
tion. 

The  parallelisms  with  which  Mr. 
Bompas,  like  many  of  his  predecessors, 
tries  to  bolster  up  the  Bacon  theory  are 
only  second  in  absurdity  to  the  cipher 
itself.  Sometimes  the  matter  of  two 
passages  is  fairly  parallel,  and  then  it 
is  always  found  that  the  two  writers 
were  using  the  common  knowledge— or 
ignorance— of  the  age.  But  the  man¬ 
ner  places  them  wide  as  the  poles  asun¬ 
der,  and  constantly  recalls  Spedding’s 
saying  that  there  are  not  five  consecu¬ 
tive  lines  In  Shakespeare  which  could 
have  been  written  by  Bacon,  or  as 
many  In  Bacon  which  could  have  been 
written  by  Shakespeare.  To  produce 
sleep.  Bacon  recommends  the  “tears  of 
poppy,  henbane  and  mandrake.’’  The 
poppy  had  been  known  as  a  narcotic 
for  thousands  of  years;  the  virtues  of 
henbane  and  the  superstitions  cluster¬ 


ing  round  the  mandrake  were  known  to 
every  old  woman  in  England  as  well 
as  to  Bacon.  But  Shakespeare  takes 
the  same  common  knowledge  and  em¬ 
balms  it  in  the  memorable  lines: — 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet 
sleep 

Which  thou  owedst  yesterday. 

This  is  what  they  call  a  parallel,  prov¬ 
ing  that  Bacon  wrote  “Othello!”  Bacon 
kept  a  note-book  in  which  he  jotted 
down  words,  phrases  and  proverbs  that 
look  his  fancy.  Because  there  is  an 
f  ntry  consisting  of  the  single  word 
“Rome,”  we  are  confidently  asked  to 
believe  that  he  wrote  “Romeo  and  Juli¬ 
et.”  When  he  does  put  anything  of 
bis  own  in  the  note-book  he  can  blun¬ 
der  in  the  oddest  way.  The  porter  in 
Macbeth’s  castle,  being  heavy  with 
drink  and  sleep,  is  partially  aroused  by 
knocking  at  the  gate.  He  imagines 
himself  the  porter  in  bell  and  apostro¬ 
phizes  the  knockers  as  if  they  were 
lost  souls  seeking  admittance.  As  he 
comes  to  himself  he  exclaims:— “But 
this  place  is  too  cold  for  hell.  I’ll  devil- 
porter  it  no  further,”  and  so  proceeds 
to  open  the  gate.  Bacon  appears  to 
have  heard  this  phrase,  obviously 
coined  by  Shakespeare  for  the  occasion, 
but  failed  to  catch  the  meaning  from 
the  context  He  tries  to  puzzle  it  out 
for  himself,  and  in  his  note-book  this 
is  what  he  makes  of  it  “He  is  the 
devil’s  porter  who  does  more  than  what 
Is  required  of  him.”  It  seems  rather  a 
stupid  observation,  but  if  it  has  any 
sense  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
the  man  who  wrote  It  could  never  have 
thought  of  using  “devil-porter”  as 
Shakespeare  uses  it.  These  are  fair 
samples  of  the  puerilities  that  do  duty 
an  arguments  from  parallel  passages. 

Mr.  Bompas  deserves  credit  for  grap¬ 
pling  with  the  poems,  which  are  usual- 
Jy  passed  «u6  sikntio  by  the  Bacon-wor- 
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shippers.  He  is  clear  that  Bacon  could 
not  have  written  the  “Venus  and  Ado- 
r.ls,”  apparently  on  the  ground  that  Ba¬ 
con’s  moral  tone  was  far  too  high.  But 
of  course  he  is  also  clear  that  Shake¬ 
speare  was  far  too  rude  and  ignorant  to 
write  such  a  poem.  Therefore  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  Bacon’s  brother  Anthony 
must  have  written  it  Poor  Anthony 
never  had  a  line  of  verse  to  his  name 
while  he  lived,  but  that  is  a  mere  trifle. 
It  follows  quite  naturally  that  Anthony 
wrote  also  the  “Lucrece,”  and  the  son¬ 
nets.  No  evidence  is  offered  or  pre¬ 
tended.  The  things  were  written;  the 
scarecrow  that  Mr.  Bompas  has  rigged 
up  for  himself  and  christened  Shake¬ 
speare  could  not  have  written  them; 
Francis  Bacon  could  not  have  written 
them;  therefore  Anthony  Bacon  did. 

Mr.  Calvert  perceives  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  the  poems  for  the  Bacon  people, 
.•snd  draws  from  them  one  of  his  most 
effective  arguments.  “Venus  and 
Adonis’’  was  published  in  1593  with  a 
dedication  by  Shakespeare  to  South¬ 
ampton.  It  took  the  public  by  storm, 
edition  after  edition  being  called  for, 
and  it  won  for  Shakespeare  the  notice 
and  favor  of  Elizabeth.  Now  Bacon 
would  have  given  his  ears  to  be  able 
to  proclaim  himself  the  author  of  a 
success  of  that  kind.  Even  if  we  al¬ 
low  Mrs.  Gallup’s  argument  that  to  be 
known  as'  a  play  writer  would  have 
damaged  his  prospects,  no  one  can  pre¬ 
tend  that  writing  a  poem  would  have 
had  that  effect  under  a  Sovereign  who 
made  Spenser  her  poet-laureate.  There 
were  besides  a  score  or  two  of  Jealous 
scribes  who  would  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  rob  Shakespeare  of  the  credit 
won  for  him  by  the  “Venus  and  Adonis.” 
Tet  there  is  not  a  whl8i)er  of  contem¬ 
porary  doubt  about  his  authorship,  and, 
what  is  equally  remarkable,  his 
contemporaries  did  not  find  it 
at  all  strange  that  he  should  have 
written  the  poem.  The  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  “Lucrece”  and  the  sonnets.  No 


one  doubted  that  they  were  written  by 
Shakespeare,  or  found  it  surprising 
that  he  should  be  capable  of  writing 
them.  All  which  shows  that  Shake¬ 
speare,  as  known  to  his  contemporaries, 
was  a  very  different  person  from  the 
Shakespeare  imagined  by  the  Bacon 
worshippers.  People  who  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  how  the  man  they  picture  could 
have  written  the  works  of  Shakespeare 
must  blame  their  own  dulness  or  their 
own  ignorance.  That  they  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  how  the  thing  was  done  is  of  no 
importance  in  the  world.  Contempora¬ 
ries  knew  that  the  thing  was  done,  and 
understood  without  any  diflJculty  that 
Shakespeare  did  it.  That  any  man 
born  of  woman  could  do  such  a  thing 
Is,  we  grant,  astonishing  enough;  but, 
the  thing  being  done,  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  inherent  improbability  in 
the  statement  that  Shakespeare  was  the 
man  who  wrote  the  poems  and  plays 
bearing  his  name.  If  the  fact  does 
not  fit  in  with  what  some  people  hold 
to  have  been  Shakespeare’s  character 
and  powers,  it  only  follows  that  their 
notions  of  these  things  are  wrong. 
Those  who  really  knew  the  man  as  he 
lived  and  moved  among  them  knew  him 
capable  of  writing  “Venus  and  Ado¬ 
nis,”  and  knew  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
he  wrote  it  But,  as  Mr.  Bompas  per¬ 
ceives,  if  that  poem  has  to  be  conceded 
to  Shakespeare,  the  whole  elaborate 
fabric  of  a  priori  reasons  why  he 
could  not  have  written  the  plays  falls 
to  the  ground  at  once. 

No  one  can  follow  the  windings  of  the 
Bacon-Shakespeare  controversy  with¬ 
out  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  it 
owes  much  of  its  vitality  to  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  foolish  conventional  Judg¬ 
ments  upon  both  the  great  men  whose 
names  are  invoked.  Shakespeare  Is 
extensively  admired  at  second-hand  by 
people  who  do  not  understand  in  the 
least  why  he  is  admirable.  Therefore 
he  is  continually  praised  on  wrong 
grounds,  sometimes  for  qualities  which 
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ho  shares  with  much  less  distinguished 
men,  and  very  often  for  things  which 
are  the  mere  accidents  and  accessories 
of  his  genius.  We  find  people  expati¬ 
ating  upon  his  universai  knowiedge, 
and  proving  to  their  own  satisfaction 
that  he  was  a  specialist  in  this  or  the 
other  department.  Baconians  take  the 
monster  resulting  from  the  summa¬ 
tion  of  these  unwise  lucubrations  and 
declare  it  incredible.  They  are  right 
in  a  way,  but  the  monster  they  reject 
is  not  Shakespeare.  It  is  only  a  com¬ 
position  of  wildly  distorted  pictures 
of  Shakespeare.  He  was  not  in 
the  technical  sense  learned,  he  was  not 
an  expert  in  anything  except  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  human  heart  and  the  po¬ 
etical  expression  of  every  shade  of 
l.'uman  feeling;  and  his  universal 
knowledge  is  merely  the  general  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  what  was  known  or 
iielleved  in  his  time,  which  was  at  the 
disposal  of  any  man  who  brought  a 
good  memory,  an  open  mind  and  a  keen 
intelligence  to  reading  and  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  eager  literary  society  of 
the  London  of  Elizabeth.  His  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  easily  accounted  for,  and 
for  his  genius  no  accounting  is  needed. 
The  appearance  of  genius  follows  no 
known  law,  and  can  be  traced  to  no 
definable  set  of  conditions.  ‘Bacon, 
again,  is  much  more  talked  about  than 
read,  and  more  read  than  critically  ap¬ 
praised.  Eminent  men  have  written  as 
if  knowledge  began  with  him  and  as 
i?  he  were  the  Inventor  of  inductive 
reasoning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
original  contributions  to  knowledge  are 
more  easily  declaimed  about  than 
named.  He  theorized  about  science 


and  scientific  method,  but  he  knew  less 
about  either  than  his  namesake,  Roger 
Bacon,  who  lived  three  hundred  years 
before  him.  He  systematized  and  set 
forth  in  sonorous  diction  the  vague 
speculations  and  aspirations  current 
among  the  graver  thinkers  of  his  time. 
But  he  also  accepted  the  crudest  falla¬ 
cies  then  current,  as  simply  and  un¬ 
critically  as  Shakespeare  himself.  For 
example,  we  find  him  gravely  asking 
whether  there  be  virtue  in  the  stone 
which  the  toad  carries  in  his  head.  A 
scientific  mind  would  first  have  in¬ 
quired  whether  there  be  such  a  stone 
at  all,  and  on  its  authentic  production 
would  have  proceeded  to  find  out  its 
properties  by  experiment.  Bacon  was 
not  always  even  abreast  of  the  best 
scientific  work  of  his  time.  He  dis¬ 
missed  Galileo  with  the  eminently 
scholastic  remark  that  his  reasoning 
would  be  all  very  well  if  the  earth 
moved,  but  that,  as  we  know  it  does 
not  move,  Galileo’s  -speculations  are 
naught  In  an  ordinary  man,  or  even 
ip  a  great  poet  these  things— and  there 
are  many  more  like  them— would  not 
call  for  remark.  They  can  scarcely  be 
passed  over  in  one  who  claimed  all 
knowledge  for  his  province,  who  is 
hailed  as  a  prodigious  scientific  think¬ 
er  and  refOTmer,  and  who  has  been 
credited  with  “the  most  exquisitely 
constructed  intellect”  ever  bestowed  on 
man.  Rhetorical  exaggeration  has  dis¬ 
torted  the  images  of  both  men,  and  the 
Baconians  make  capital  out  of  the  mud¬ 
dle.  But  if  we  must  reduce  the  two 
to  one,  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  believe 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  Bacon  than 
that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare. 
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The  King  stands  at  the  bead  of  Par¬ 
liament  According  to  the  theory  of 
the  Constitution,  it  is  bis  Great  Council 
which  he  summons  to  deliberate  with 
him  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation;  and  a 
Bill  cannot  become  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  or,  in  other  words,  the  law  of  the 
land,  even  though  it  has  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  until  it  has  received  his  Royal 
assent  But  beyond  this  legislative 
power  which  the  King  possesses  as  a 
separate  and  independent  member,  or 
head,  of  the  Legislature,  his  Majesty, 
by  right  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  is  the  supreme  executive  au¬ 
thority  of  the  land. 

And  what  are  the  exclusive  rights, 
privileges  and  powers  which  the  pre¬ 
rogative  confers  upon  the  King?  Mr. 
Pickwick,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
arrested  at  Ipswich  for  contemplating 
a  breach  of  the  peace  by  fighting  a 
duel.  “I  believe  duelling  is  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  most  undoubted  prerogatives, 
Mr.  Jinks?”  said  the  mayor  of  the  town 
to  his  clerk  when  the  case  came  before 
his  worship.  “Expressly  stipulated  in 
Magna  Charta,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Jinks. 
"One  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the 
British  Crown  wrung  from  his  Majesty 
by  the  barons,  I  believe,  Mr.  Jinks?” 
said  the  Mayor.  -“Just  so,  sir,”  assent¬ 
ed  Mr.  Jinks.  “Very  well,”  continued 
the  mayor,  drawing  himself  up  proudly, 
“it  shall  not  be  violated  in  this  portion 
of  his  Majesty’s  dominions.”  Now, 
though  the  privileges  of  the  Royal  pre¬ 
rogative  do  not  Include  the  exclusive 
right  of  fighting  duels,  they  are,  never¬ 
theless,  extremely  varied  and  peculiar. 
Walter  Bagehot,  an  acute  and  pow'erful 
thinker,  attempts  in  his  illuminative 
work  “The  English  Constitution”  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  powers  of  the 
Sovereign  as  the  pre-eminent  execu¬ 


tive  authority.  Writing  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  be  says:— 

She  could  disband  the  army  (by  law 
she  cannot  engage  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  men,  but  she  is  not  obliged 
to  engage  any  men);  she  could  dismiss 
all  the  oflicers,  from  the  general  com¬ 
manding-in-chief  downwards;  she  could 
dismiss  all  the  sailors  too;  she  could 
sell  off  all  our  ships  of  war  and  all  our 
naval  stores;  she  could  make  a  peace 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Cornwall,  and  begin 
a  war  for  the  conquest  of  Brittany.  She 
could  make  every  citizen  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  male  or  female,  a  peer;  she 
could  make  every  parish  in  the  United 
Kingdom  a  “university;”  she  could 
dismiss  most  of  the  civil  servants,  and 
she  could  pardon  all  offenders.  In  a 
word,  the  Queen  could  by  prerogative 
upset  all  the  action  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment  within  the  realm;  could  disgrace 
the  nation  by  a  bad  war  or  peace,  and 
could,  by  disbanding  our  forces,  wheth¬ 
er  land  or  sea,  leave  us  defenceless 
against  foreign  nations. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
King  is,  politically,  omnipotent.  In¬ 
deed,  if  his  Majesty  were  to  exercise 
the  extreme,  but  undoubted,  rights  of 
his  prerogative,  a  monstrous  and  grind¬ 
ing  despotism  would  be  established  in 
this  ancient  home  of  freedom,  without 
violating  the  letter,  at  least,  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  law.  Yet,  extraordlnarj"  as  are 
the  powers  of  the  King,  as  set  forth  by 
Bagehot,  he  possesses  other  rights  and 
privileges  of  which  few  of  his  subjects, 
perhaps,  are  aware,  and  possibly  not 
even  his  Majesty  himself  fully  realizes 
the  rare  and  wonderful  attributes  with 
which  he  has  been  endowed  by  the 
Constitution, 

The  law,  for  instance,  declares  that 
the  Sovereign  can  never  be  under  age. 
In  other  words,  the  law  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  Incapacity  of  an  infant  Sov- 
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erelgn  to  exercise  the  Royal  preroga¬ 
tive.  Lord  Eldon,  explaining  this  dic¬ 
tum  of  the  law  during  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Ixwds  in  1830,  on  the  question 
of  appointing  a  Regency  in  the  event  of 
King  William’s  death,  until  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Victoria,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
was  eighteen  years  of  age,  said:  “If  an 
infant  Sovereign  were  to  be  on  the 
throne  whose  head  could  not  be  seen 
over  the  "integument  which  covers  the 
bead  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend  on 
the  Woolsack  he  would  be  supposed  to 
have  as  much  sense,  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  as  if  he  had  reached  the  years 
of  three  score  and  ten.”  The  law  also 
seems  to  ascribe  immortality  to  the 
Sovereign.  “The  King  never  dies,”  is 
a  very  ancient  maxim  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  “The  King  never  dies,”  writes 
Sir  William  Blackstone,  the  eminent 
commentator  on  English  law.  “Henry, 
Edward  or  George  may  die;  but  the 
King  survives  them  all.”  Thus  we 
find  that  it  Is  to  the  Sovereign,  as 
ruler,  and  not  to  the  Sovereign,  as  hu¬ 
man  being,  that  the  law  denies  the 
privilege  of  death.  Not  for  an  instant 
is  the  throne  vacant.  The  moment 
the  Sovereign  dies  that  moment  the 
reign  of  his  successor  begins.  “The 
King  is  dead;  Long  live  the  King.” 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  George 
III,  which  took  place  at  Windsor,  at 
8  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  January  28, 
1820,  a  herald  appeared  at  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  castle  overlooking  the 
town,  and,  after  a  fanfare  by  two  State 
trumpeters  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
wayfarers,  he  cried  aloud;  “The  King 
is  dead;  Long  live  the  King!”  This 
ceremony  was  dispensed  with  at  the 
deaths  of  George  IV,  William  IV  and 
Victoria. 

The  law  also  ascribes  to  the  King 
perfection  in  deed  and  thought.  One 
cf  the  most  ancient  maxims  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution  is:  “The  King  can  do  no 
wrong.”  and  Blackstone.  commenting 
on  It,  writes:  “The  King  is  not  only  in¬ 


capable  of  doing  wrong,  but  even  of 
thinking  wrong;  he  can  never  mean  to 
do  an  improper  thing;  in  him  is  no  folly 
or  weakness.”  As  in  theory  the  King 
has  never  been  supposed  capable  of 
committing  any  crime  or  misdeed  what¬ 
ever,  should  he,  in  practice,  being  hu¬ 
man,  do  a  wrongful  act  there  is  no  pro¬ 
ceeding  known  to  the  law  by  which  he 
could  be  made  personally  responsible. 
“We  are  therefore,”  says  the  courtly 
Blackstone,  “out  of  reverence  and  de¬ 
cency  to  forbear  any  Idle  Inquiries  of 
what  would  be  the  consequence  if  the 
King  were  to  act  thus  and  thus,  since 
the  law  deems  so  highly  of  his  wisdom 
and  virtue,  as  not  even  to  presume  it 
possible  for  him  to  do  anything  incon¬ 
sistent  with  bis  station  and  dignity, 
and  therefore  has  made  no  provision  to 
remedy  such  a  grievance.”  So  that  If 
the  Sovereign  were,  we  will  say,  to 
forge  a  check  he  could  not  be  brought 
to  trial,  or  If  he  were  to  defame  any 
of  his  subjects  he  would  not  be  liable 
to  an  action  for  damages. 

The  law  says  that  the  wrong-doing 
of  a  servant  is  the  wrong-doing  of  the 
master.  But  there  is  an  exception 
made  in  the  case  of  the  King.  As  his 
Majesty  can  do  not  wrong  it  is  assumed 
that  no  wrong  either  can  be  done  by 
his  servants  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty.  This  is  true,  at  least,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  if  a  merchant-vessel  was 
wrecked  or  damaged  by  the  negligent 
nmnagement  of  a  King’s  ship  or  a  man- 
of-war,  there  is  no  redress.  In  the 
case  of  “Tobin  v.  the  Que«i,”  damages 
were  sought  for  the  loss  of  a  schooner 
which  was  burned  by  the  captain  of  a 
man-of-war  under  the  mistaken  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  was  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.  The  Court  dismissed  the  action 
on  the  ground  that  the  maxim  “the 
King  can  do  no  wrong”  was  true  In  the 
sense  that  the  Sovereign  is  not  liable 
to  be  sued,  civilly  or  criminally,  for  a 
supposed  injury.  But  this  immunity 
is  not  extended  to  those  who  may  do 
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wrong  by  the  King’s  conimantL  No 
one  can  plead  the  orders  of  the  King  in 
defence  of  any  act  not  otherwise  justi¬ 
fiable  by  law.  This  arises  out  of  the 
abolition  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  passed 
in  ltJ89,  of  the  disposing  power  of  the 
Crown  which  under  the  Stuarts  was 
made  the  cover  of  all  sorts  of  injus¬ 
tices.  “There  is  no  power  in  the  Crown,” 
says  the  Statute,  “to  dispense  with  the 
obligation  to  obey  a  law.”  Therefore, 
though  the  King  himself  cannot  be 
brought  to  trial  as  a  criminal  or  a  mis¬ 
demeanant,  any  person  who  acted  il¬ 
legally  at  his  command  would  be  liable 
to  criminal  or  civil  proceedings  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  legal  maxim  that  all  persons 
engaged  in  an  outrage  are  individually 
i-esi)onsible. 

“A  subject,  so  long  as  he  continues 
a  subject,  has  no  way  to  oblige  his 
prince  to  give  him  his  due,  when  he 
refuses  it;  though  no  wise  prince  will 
ever  refuse  to  stand  to  a  lawful  con¬ 
tract.”  So  writes  Samuel  Puffondorf, 
the  great  Saxon  jurist,  in  his  “Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations.”  However, 
though  there  is  not  in  this  country  any 
means  at  the  disposal  of  a  subject  to 
oblige  the  King  to  meet  his  liabilities, 
there  is  a  procedure  known  as  “Petition 
of  Right,”  by  which  a  remedy  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  case  the  Sovereign  should  be 
in  wrongful  possession  of  real  or  per¬ 
sonal  property,  or  of  money  due  by  him 
to  a  subject,  either  by  way  of  debt,  or 
damages  on  breach  of  contract  The 
first  step  taken  by  the  subject  in  such 
a  matter  is  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
Home  Secretary  setting  forth  the  al¬ 
leged  cause  of  action.  The  Secretary 
of  State  then  informs  the  King,  and  if 
his  Majesty  orders  the  petition  to  be 
endorsed  with  the  fiat,  “let  right  be 
done,”  the  suit  proceeds  in  the  courts 
in  the  ordinary  way,  as  between  sub¬ 
ject  and  subject,  not  up<m  compulsion, 
however,  but  as  a  matter  of  grace. 
Another  disability  of  the  King,  arising, 
of  coarse,  from  his  Royal  dignity,  is 


that  he  cannot  appear  as  a  witness  in 
a'court  of  law.  He  is,  therefore,  un¬ 
able  to  give  evidence  in  any  cause  in 
which  he  is  a  party.  But  even  if  judg¬ 
ment  be  obtained  against  the  King  his 
goods  cannot  be  distrained  or  taken  in 
execution. 

His  Majesty  is  not  burdened  by  any 
taxes  or  rates.  He  is  never  troubled 
with  the  formidable  yellow  form  issued 
annually  by  the  Inland  Revenue  De¬ 
partment  asking  searching  questions 
about  the  amount  of  one’s  income  with 
a  view  to  taxation;  and  he  is  in  bliss¬ 
ful  ignorance  of  the  half-yearly  de¬ 
mand  of  the  parish  overseers  for  local 
rates  in  respect  of  his  palaces.  The 
Sovereign  is  exempt  from  taxation,  be¬ 
cause  the  revenue  of  the  realm  being 
his— in  theory,  now,  formerly  in  reality 
—it  would-be  useless  and  ridiculous  for 
him  to  tax  himself.  His  majesty  is 
also  exempt  from  toll.  In  the  reign  of 
George  III  a  toll  was  charged  for  cross¬ 
ing  Hampton  bridge.  One  day  there 
was  a  Royal  hunt  on  Hounslow  Heath. 
The  stag  swam  across  the  river,  and 
the  Royal  hunting  party  made  for 
Hampton  bridge.  Seeing  them  ap¬ 
proaching  at  a  furious  canter  and  being 
unaware  that  the  King  was  with  them 
the  toll-collector  closed  the  gates.  “The 
King!  the  King!”  shouted  the  hunters 
angrily,  and  the  collector  at  once 
opened  the  gates  and  allowed  them  to 
pass.  A  few  minutes  later  another 
party  appeared,  and  seeing  the  gates 
shut  cried  out:  “The  King!  the  King!” 
But  the  collector  this  time  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  his  toll.  “I’ve  let  King 
George  through;  God  bless  him,”  he 
said,  “and  I  know  no  other  King  in 
England.  If  you  have  brought  out  the 
King  of  France  hang  me  if  I  let  him 
through  without  the  blunt.”  Suddenly 
the  King  himself  appeared  in  the  par¬ 
ty;  and  the  toll-collector  with  many 
humble  apologies  flung  the  gates  op«i. 
Owing  to  the  delay  the  stag  was  lost, 
and  the  King  in  high  dodge<Hi  sent  an 
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attendant  to  the  collector  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  conduct.  The  collector 
stated  that  a  guinea  had  always  been 
paid,  when  the  Royal  hunt  passed  over 
the  bridge,  and  that  he  had  allowed 
the  first  party  to  pass  without  question, 
thinking  that  the  King  was  with  them. 
The  King  satisfied  with  the  explana¬ 
tion  directed  that  toll  should  be  paid 
for  forty  of  his  attendants.  Driving 
across  the  bridge  a  few  days  later 
George  let  down  the  carriage  window, 
and  laughing  heartily,  cried  out  to  the 
toll-keeper:  “No  fear  of  the  King  of 
France  coming  to-day.” 

None  of  the  King’s  household  or  me¬ 
nial  officers  or  servants  employed  in 
waiting  or  attending  on  the  Royal  pres¬ 
ence  can  be  arrested,  or  taken  in  execu¬ 
tion  in  civil  actions,  unless  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  which 
regulates  the  duties  of  Royal  officials 
and  servants,  is  first  obtained.  This 
privilege  was  not  instituted  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  benefit  of  these  servants,  but  in 
order  that  the  Sovereign  may  not  be 
put  to  inconvenience,  and  also  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  throne.  There 
is  a  case  in  which  a  warrant  for  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  a  Royal  servant  who  was  also  in 
trade,  and  contracted  in  the  course  of 
Ms  business  a  debt  which  he  ob¬ 
jected  to  pay,  was  refused  by 
the  Court  on  the  ground  that 
ho  was  privileged  from  arrest. 
Itoyal  servants  are  also  exempted  from 
serving  on  juries.  The  palaces  also 
participate  in  exemptions  of  a  similar 
nature.  No  arrest  or  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  judicial  process  can  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  within  a  Royal  residence  unless 
by  consent  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth. 
To  strike  a  person  In  the  King’s  palace, 
and  to  draw  blood  was  formerly  pun¬ 
ishable  by  the  loss  of  the  offender’s 
right  hand  and  imprisonment  for  life. 

Another  prerogative  of  the  King  is 
that  bis  consent  must  be  obtained  be¬ 
fore  any  of  the  Royal  family  can  mar¬ 
ry.  Formerly  it  was  high  treason  for 


any  man  to  contract  marriage,  without 
the  approval  of  the  Sovereign,  with 
the  Sovereign’s  children,  or  reputed 
children,  his  sisters,  or  aunts,  or  the 
children  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
Under  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  of  1772, 
in  the  time  of  George  III,  a  marriage 
with  any  of  the  King’s  near  relations,  „ 
unless  with  his  Majesty’s  consent  and 
approbation  is  null  and  void.  This 
statute  was  passed  because  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  with 
the  widow  of  Lord  Waldegrave,  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  the  wid¬ 
ow  of  Colonel  Horton.  Before  that 
time,  however,  it  had  been  decided 
by  the  judges  that  the  King’s 
sanction  was  necessary  to  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  one  of  the  Blood 
Royal.  In  the  year  1718,  George  I 
commanded  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  judgment  of  the  judges  of  the 
High  Court  upon  the  following  ques¬ 
tion:  “Whether  the  care  and  approba¬ 
tion  of  his  Majesty’s  grandchildren  when 
grown  up  did  belong  of  right  to  his 
Majesty  as  King  of  the  realm  or  not?” 
Six  of  the  twelve  judges  answered  the 
question  in  the  affirmative.  Charles 
II  had  obliged  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York  (afterwards  James  II),  to  allow 
the  young  princesses,  his  daughters,  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith; 
and  arranged  the  marriage  between  the 
eldest.  Princess  Mary,  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  “Happy  It  was  for  two  na¬ 
tions  that  the  King  in  the  marriages  of 
Mary,  Queen  to  William  HI,  and  of 
Queen  Anne  had  his  prerogative,”  said 
Baron  Fortescue  Aland  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  “for  had  the  pretended  paternal 
right  prevailed  the  English  nation  had 
been  forever  undone  and  our  religion 
destroyed;  and  we  had  never  seen  the 
many  and  great  blessings  we  enjoy  and 
are  likely  to  enjoy  by  this  family  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  thixme  of  Great  Britain.”'' 

But  the  matrimonial  alliances  of  the 
children  of  the  Sovereign  must  also  be 
approved  by  the  Ministry.  In  the  mat 
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ter  of  the  disposal  by  Queen  Victoria 
cf  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Louise  on 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  in  1871,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  day  were  consulted. 
Gladstone  was  Prime  Minister,  and 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
February  13,  1871,  on  the  motion  that 
an  annuity  of  £6,000  be  settled  on  the 
Princess  for  life  he  said: 

“In  the  resolution  which  the  Queen 
has  taken  that  the  absence  of  Royal 
rank  shall  not  of  itself,  and  in  every 
case,  form  an  insuperable  bar  to  the 
suit  for  the  hand  of  one  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters,  she  is  not  acting  without  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  responsible  Ministers.”  This 
statement  was  interpreted,  in  some 
quarters,  to  mean  that  the  marriage 
had  reaily  been  arranged  by  the  Lib¬ 
eral  Government;  but,  of  course,  the 
suggestion  was  absoluteiy  unfounded. 
“What  I  stated,”  said  Gladstone,  in  a 
subsequent  speech,  “was  that  upon  the 
important  question  of  the  deviation 
from  what  had  recently  been  the  estab¬ 
lished  rule  her  Majesty  had  taken  the 
advice  of  her  confidential  ad  visa's;  and 
I  may  as  well  state  that  she  did  so  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  iong  anterior 
to  the  period  when  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  was  contemplated.” 

The  King’s  authority  over  his  sub¬ 
jects  also  raises  some  curious  points. 
Under  the  Common  Law  a  subject  may 
leave  the  country  when  he  pleases  or 
for  any  reason  he  pleases,  but  as  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  subject  “to  defend 
the  King  and  his  realm”  his  Majesty 
has  power  to  prevent  any  subject  leav¬ 
ing  the  kingdom,  and  to  command  the 
immediate  return  of  any  subject  from 
abroad.  But  a  King  cannot  compel  a 
subject  to  quit  the  reaim.  This  dis¬ 
ability  does  not  cease  to  operate  even 
in  time  of  war.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
duty  of  every  able-bodied  man  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  but 
no  subject  can  be  fcwced  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  even  to  carry  on  a  necessary 
war.  There  ia  no  power  eitha  in  the 


King  to  compel  an  alien  to  leave  the 
country. 

The  King  has  the  power  of  remission 
of  punishment  for  any  crime.  This 
prerogative  is  based  upon  the  legal 
dictum  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
“King’s  Peace”  that  is  broken  by  every 
violation  of  the  law,  the  King,  being 
himself  the  offended  party,  may  par¬ 
don  the  criminal.  More  than  that,  a 
pardon  from  the  Crown  can  be  pleaded 
when  the  prisoner  is  arraigned,  and  is 
a  complete  bar  to  the  indictment. 
There  is  only  one  exception  to 
the  exercise  of  this  prerogative. 
It  is  provided  by  the  Act  of  Set¬ 
tlement  that  no  pardon  from  the  Crown 
is  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Commons  in  Parliament. 
But  if,  when  the  impeachment  is  con¬ 
cluded,  a  sentence  is  imposed,  the  King 
can  exercise  the  prerogative  of  pardon. 
His  Majesty,  however,  cannot  Interfere 
in  a  case  of  private,  as  opposed  to  pub¬ 
lic,  wrong.  At  the  beginning  of  her 
reign.  Queen  Victoria  attached  her  sig 
nature  to  warrants  for  the  execution  of 
condemned  criminals;  but  she  soon  rele¬ 
gated  this  unpleasant  duty  to  the  Home 
Secretary.  The  Queen  had  the  power, 
of  course,  to  reprieve  any  and  every 
murderer.  She  did,  in  fact,  reprieve 
the  first  murderer  sentenced  to  be 
banged  after  her  accession— a  soldier 
who  had  a  fine  record  for  bravery  on 
active  service;  but  her  Majesty  rarely, 
if  ever,  acted  on  her  own  initiative  in 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mer¬ 
cy,  being  content  to  leave  a  free  hand 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Minister 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  in  the  realm.  The  King, 
nevertheless,  could  to-morrow  on  his 
own  Royal  authority,  issue  a  general 
amnesty  pardoning  and  releasing  every 
prisoner  in  the  gaols. 

“It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  in 
two  places  at  one  time,  unless  be  were 
a  bird,”  said  Sir  Boyle  Roche  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons.  The  law  of 
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tbe  Constltutioii  attributes  to  the  King 
the  power  to  be  in  a  thousand  courts  of 
justice  at  the  same  time.  The  “Court 
Circular”  may  state  that  yesterday  his 
Majesty  was  at  Windsor;  but  the  Con¬ 
stitution  insists  that  he  was  at  tbe 
I.aw  Courts  in  the  Strand,  and  with 
every  judge  holding  a  court  of  assize 
tliroughout  the  country.  If  either  of 
the  parties  in  any  action  fails  to  ap¬ 
pear  when  the  case  is  called  he  Is  non¬ 
suited,  or,  in  other  words,  the  case  is 
dismissed.  But  the  King  In  whose 
uame  many  causes  and  prosecutions 
are  instituted  can  never  be  non-suited, 
because,  even  if  he  be  a  thousand  miles 
away,  he  Is  in  court,  nevertheless. 
Yet,  though  he  is  always  pres¬ 
ent  in  all  his  courts,  according 
to  the  Constitution,  he  cannot, 
a  wording  to  that  same  strange  au¬ 
thority.  appear  in  any  of  the  courts  or 
dispense  justice.  The  same  contradic¬ 
tory  theories  apply  in  Parliament.  The 
King  is  understood  to  be  present  at 
every  sitting  of  the  Legislature.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  cannot  constitu¬ 
tionally  appear  In  Parliament  except 
when  he  comes  in  state  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  the  exercise  of  his  preroga¬ 
tive  of  opening  and  proroguing  Parlia¬ 
ment.  He  may  also  attend  during  a 
session  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
Itoyal  assent  to  Bills.  But  his  pres- 
« nee  on  any  other  occasion  would  be 
regarded  as  an  unconstitutional  at¬ 
tempt  to  influence  the  debates  by  over¬ 
awing  the  assembly.  Queen  Victoria, 
theref(^e,  was  never  present  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  whole 
course  of  her  long  reign  of  sixty-three 
years;  and  the  King  will  never  again 
occupy  the  seat  over  the  clock  in  the 
Peers’  Gallery,  from  which  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales  he  so  often  listened 
to  the  debates  of  the  Ix)wer  Chamber. 

Walter  Bagehot  who  admits  in  “The 
English  Constitution,”  as  already  quot¬ 
ed,  that  the  Sovereign  by  the  exercise 
of  his  prerogative  could  break  the 
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might  of  Great  Britain,  and  bring  about 
irretrievable  disaster  while  the  Minis¬ 
ters  look  helplessly  on,  asserts  that  he 
has  long  ceased  to  have  any  legislative 
power,  inasmuch  as  he  is  really  power¬ 
less  to  veto  any  Bill  which  has  passed 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Writing  of  the  Queen,  Bagehot  says: 
“She  must  sign  her  own  death  warrant 
if  the  two  Houses  unanimously 
send  it  up  to  her.”  But  the 
weight  of  evidence  Is  the  other 
way.  While  the  King  cannot  amend 
or  alter  in  any  way  a  Bill,  nearly  all 
Constitutional  authorities  agree  that  he 
would  act  within  his  right  in  refusing 
his  assent  to  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
Royal  assent  has  not  been  refused  since 
Queen  Anne  declined  to  sign  a  Scotch 
Militia  Bill;  but  the  legislative  veto 
still,  undoubtedly,  rests  in  the  Sover¬ 
eign  and  may  be  exercised  at  any  time. 

Yet  considerable  as  are  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  King,  his  Majesty  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  some  curious  restrictions  or 
disabilities,  besides  those  already  men¬ 
tioned.  He  cannot,  for  instance,  on  his 
own  personal  responsibility,  send  a 
communication  to,  or  receive  a  com¬ 
munication  from,  any  other  sovereign 
on  a  question  of  State.  In  1829  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  indirectly  heard  that  the  King, 
George  IV,  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  King  of  Prussia  requesting  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  vote  for  Prince  Charles  of 
Mecklenburg  to  be  King  of  Greece, 
which  had  just  wrested  its  Independ¬ 
ence  from  the  Turk,  and  that  King 
George  had  given  his  assent  The 
Prime  Minister  wrote  to  his  Foreign 
Secretary,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  indig¬ 
nantly  complaining  of  tbe  action  of 
King  George.  “It  is  not  usual  for  the 
King  of  England,”  he  said,  “to  receive 
from  other  sovereigns  letters  which  do 
not  pass  through  tbe  hands  of  his  Min¬ 
isters.  Indeed,  I  have  known  Instances 
of  letters  having  been  returned  because 
copies  were  not  sent  with  the  sealed 
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letter,  the  copy  being  intended  for  the 
information  of  the  Minister.  But  it  is 
still  more  unusual  and  improper  for  the 
King  to  answer  a  letter  from  another 
sovereign  without  the  advice  of  his 
Minister  who,  whether  he  advises  or 
does  not,  is  responsible  if  be  knows  of 
the  letter  being  written.”  Wellington 
urged  Aberdeen  to  at  once  “entreat”  the 
King  not  to  answer  the  letter  until  he 
had  heard  from  him  again.  It  then 
appeared  that  the  letter  was  from  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  written 
at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
desiring  that  King  George  might  be 
asked  to  support  the  candidature  of 
Prince  Charles.  The  King  also  prom¬ 
ised  the  Foreign  Secretary  that  he 
would  not  commit  himself  on  behalf  of 
I’rince  Charles  in  his  reply  to  the  note 
from  Prussia.  But  the  Ministers  were 
rot  satisfied.  The  Foreign  Secretary 
wrote  to  the  British  Minister  at  Berlin 
desiring  him  to  convey  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  the  intention  of  bis  Britannic 
Majesty  to  act  in  the  matter  solely 
under  the  advice  of  his  responsible 
Minister. 

“Her  Majesty  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  a  private  opinion  apart  from  that 
of  her  responsible  advisers.”  So  we 
are  gravely  told  by  Sir  Erskine  May, 
the  erudite  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  referring  to  Queen  Victoria,  in 
his  standard  work  on  “Parliamentary 
Practice.”  The  sentence  is  curiously 
phrased;  but  what,  of  course,  it  means 
is  that  the  Sovereign  must  not  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  personal  predilections 
in  his  attitude  towards  public  affairs, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  opposing,  or  re¬ 
fusing  to  net  upon,  the  advice  of  his 
Ministers.  In  like  manner,  it  is  a 
breach  of  order  in  both  bouses  of  Par¬ 
liament  to  mentlmi  the  name  of  the 
Sovereign  with  a  view  to  affect  the 
course  of  legislaticm.  On  December 
17.  1783.  the  House  of  Commons  adopt¬ 
ed  the  following  resolution:— 


Resolved — That  it  Is  now  necessary 
to  declare  that  to  report  any  opinion, 
or  pretended  opinion,  of  his  Majesty 
upon  any  bill,  or  other  proceeding  de¬ 
pending  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
with  a  view  to  influence  the  votes  of 
Members,  is  a  high  crime  and  misde¬ 
meanor,  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  the 
Crown,  a  breach  of  the  fundamental 
privileges  of  Parliament,  and  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 

On  February  26, 1808,  Tiernej’,  speaking 
in  the  House  of  Commons  said  of  Can¬ 
ning:  “The  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  of  the  House  and,  as  I  believe,  of 
his  Sovereign.”  The  Speaker  at  once 
interposed  and  called  Tierney  to  order 
for  having  Introduced  the  personal 
opinion  of  the  Sovereign  into  the  de¬ 
bate. 

The  Crown  has,  in  theory,  been  shorn 
of  none  of  its  ancient  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges.  All  the  executive  powers  In¬ 
volved  in  the  prerogative  are  still  vest¬ 
ed  in  the  Sovereign  alone.  But  under 
the  unwritten  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Constitution,  which  have  gradually 
grown  up  since  the  revolution  of  1688, 
silently,  as  it  were,  and  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  the  executive  powers  that  are 
necessary  to  the  smooth  working  of  the 
Constitution  are  now  put  into  operation 
solely  on  the  advice  and  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  the  Ministers.  The  old 
constitutional  maxim:  “The  King  can 
do  no  wrong,”  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  far-off  days  when  the 
“Divine  right  of  Kings”  was  an  article 
of  religious  belief,  therefore  obtains  in 
the  twentieth  century,  not  in  the  sense 
that  the  King  is  personally  infallible, 
but  in  the  sense  that  if  any  evil  or  in¬ 
justice  Is  wrought  by  the  executive 
acts  of  Government  which  are  done  in 
the  Sovereign’s  name,  it  is  not  the  Sov¬ 
ereign  that  is  to  blame,  but  the  Miris- 
toi  on  whose  advice  he  exercises  his 
Royal  prerogative.  Of  course,  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  King  directs  his  Min- 
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isters,  or  is  himself  controlled  by  them, 
depends  upon  his  strength  of  will  and 
obstinacy,  and  the  pliancy  of  the  Min¬ 
isters.  George  III  generally  succeed¬ 
ed  in  having  his  own  way  in  policy  and 
legislation.  A  plain,  blunt  and  rather 
narrow-minded  man,  he  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  subtleties  of  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  told  liim  in  black  and  white 
that  he  was  an  absolute  ruler  incapable 
of  iil-doing;  and  yet  insisted  by  its  un¬ 
written  laws  and  customs  that,  in  prac 
tice,  he  must  do  nothing  on  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  everything  he  is  told 
by  his  Ministers.  In  1799  he  informed 
Dundas  how  pleased  he  was  to  learn 
that  a  union  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  was  in  contemplation. 
“Rut.”  he  added,  “I  hope  it  is  not  true 
that  the  Government  is  pledged  to 

Good  Word*. 


emancipate  the  Roman  Catholics?” 
“No,”  replied  the  Minister,  “that  will 
b«*  a  matter  for  future  consideration.” 
The  King  protested  that  he  could  never 
consent  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics,  as  it  would  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  his  coronation  oath  which  bound 
him  to  uphold  the  Protestant  suprem¬ 
acy.  Dundas  endeavored  to  explain 
that  this  oath  applied  to  the  King  in 
his  executive  capacity  and  not  as  part 
of  the  Legislature.  “None  of  your 
Scotch  metaphysics,  Mr.  Dundas,”  cried 
the  monarch  angrily.  “None  of  your 
d - Scotch  metaphysics.”  The  incon¬ 

sistency  between  legal  theory  and  ac¬ 
tual  practice  in  the  Constitution  is,  in¬ 
deed,  somewhat  bewild^ing.  It  is 
also  amusing. 

Michael  MacDonagh. 


A  HERO  IN  DINGO  SCRUBS. 

A*  AUSTBALIAN  SKBTCH. 


This  is  a  story— about  the  only  one— 
of  Job  Falconer,  boss  of  the  Talbragar 
sheep-station  up-country  in  New  South 
Wales  in  the  early  eighties,  when  there 
were  still  runs  in  the  Dingo  Scrubs  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  banks,  and  yet 
squatters  who  lived  on  their  stations. 

Job  would  never  tell  the  story  him¬ 
self,  at  least  not  complete;  and  as  his 
family  grew  up  he  would  become  as 
angry  as  it  was  in  bis  easy-going  na¬ 
ture  to  become  if  reference  were  made 
to  the  incident  in  his  presence.  But 
his  wife— little,  plump,  bright-eyed  Ger- 
ty  Falconer— often  told  the  story  with 
brightening  eyes  to  women-friends  over 
tea,  and  always  to  a  new  woman- 
Iriend,  but  always  in  the  mysterious 
voice  which  women  use  in  speaking  of 
private  mattn'S  amongst  themselves. 
On  such  occasions  she  would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  tender  towards  unconscious 
Job,  and  ruffle  his  thin  sandy  hair  in 


a  way  that  embarrassed  him  in  com¬ 
pany-made  him  look  as  sheepish  as  an 
old  big-horned  ram  that  has  Just  been 
shorn  and  turned  amongst  the  ewes. 
Then,  on  parting,  the  woman-friend 
w'ould  give  Job’s  hand  a  squeeze  that 
would  surprise  him  mildly,  and  look  at 
him  as  if  she  could  love  him. 

According  to  a  tbe<»7  of  mine.  Job, 
to  fit  the  story,  should  have  been  tall 
and  dark  and  stern,  or  gloomy  and 
quick-tempered;  but  he  wasn’t.  He 
was  fairly  tall,  but  he  was  fresh-com- 
plexioned  and  sandy— his  skin  was  pink 
to  scarlet  in  some  weathers,  with 
blotches  of  umber— and  his  eyes  were 
pale-gray;  his  big  forehead  lo<Mned 
babyishly,  his  arms  were  shMt,  and 
his  legs  bowed  to  the  saddle.  Alto¬ 
gether  he  was  an  awkward,  unlovely 
bush-bird— on  foot;  in  the  saddle  it  was 
different 

The  incident  was  brought  about  by 
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Job’s  recollection,  still  strong  and  vivid, 
of  a  certain  occurrence  many  years  be¬ 
fore.  Job  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  when 
he  saw  his  father’s  horse  come  home 
riderless,  circling  and  snorting  up  by 
the  stockyard,  bead  Jerked  down  when¬ 
ever  the  hoof  trod  on  one  of  the 
snapped  ends  of  the  bridle  reins;  the 
saddle  twisted  over  the  side,  with 
bruised  pommel  and  knee-pad  broken 
off.  Job’s  father  wasn’t  hurt  much; 
but  Job’s  mother,  an  emotional  woman, 
and  then  in  a  delicate  state  of  health, 
survived  the  shock  for  only  three 
nnontbs.  “She  wasn’t  quite  right  in  her 
head,’’  they  said,  “from  the  day  the 
Lorse  came  home  till  the  last  hour  be¬ 
fore  she  died.’’  Strange  to  say.  Job’s 
father,  from  whom  Job  inherited 
his  seemingly  placid  nature,  died 
three  months  after  his  wife.  The  doc¬ 
tor  from  the  town  was  of  the  opinion 
that  Job’s  father  must  have  “sustained 
Irtemal  injuries’’  when  the  horse  threw 
him.  Doc.  WllQ  (eccentric  bush-doctor) 
reckoned  that  Job’s  father  was  hurt  in¬ 
side  when  his  wife  died,  and  hurt  so 
badly  that  he  couldn’t  pull  round;  but 
doctors  differ  all  over  the  world. 

Well,  it  came  about  in  this  way.  Job 
Falconer  had  been  married  a  year,  and 
had  lately  started  wool-raising  on  a 
pastoral  lease  be  had  taken  up  at  Tal- 
bragar.  It  was  a  new  run,  with  new 
slab-and-bark  huts  on  the  creek  for  a 
homestead,  new  shearing-shed,  yards— 
wife  and  everything  new,  and  he  was 
expecting  a  baby.  Job  felt  brand-new 
himself  at  the  time,  so  he  said.  It  was 
fi  lonely  place  for  a  young  woman;  but 
«Gerty  was  a  settler’s  daughter.  The 
jnewnees  took  away  some  of  the  loneli- 
ifiess,  she  said,  and  there  was  truth  in 
-.that 

A  bush-home  in  the  scrubs  looks 
jlonelier  the  older  it  gets,  and  ghostlier 
fin  the  twilight,  as  the  berk  and  slabs 
^whiten,  or  rather  grow  gray,  in  fierce 
■aummers;  and  there’s  nothing  under 
God’s  sky  so  weird,  so  aggressively 


lonely,  as  a  deserted  old  home  in  the 
bush. 

Job’s  wife  had  a  half-caste  “gin”  for 
company  when  Job  was  away  on  the 
run,  and  the  nearest  white  woman— a 
hard  but  honest  Lancashire  woman 
from  within  the  kicking  radius  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  wife  of  a  selector— was  only 
seven  miles  away.  She  promised  to  be 
at  band,  and  came  over  two  or  three 
times  a  week;  but  Job  grew  restless  as 
Gerty’s  time  grew  near,  and  wished 
that  he  had  insisted  on  sending  her  to 
the  nearest  town,  thirty  miles  off,  as 
originally  proposed.  Gerty’s  mother, 
who  lived  in  town,  was  coming  to  see 
her  over  her  trouble;  Job  had  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  town  doctor;  but 
prompt  attendance  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  doctor  who  was  very  busy, 
who  was  too  fat  to  ride,  and  who  lived 
thirty  miles  away. 

Job,  in  common  with  most  busbmen 
and  their  families  round  there,  bad 
more  faith  in  Doc.  Wild,  a  weird  Amer¬ 
ican,  who  made  medicine  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan,  and  worked  more  cures  on  bush- 
men  than  the  other  three  doctors  of 
the  district- maybe  because  the  bush- 
men  bad  faith  in  him,  or  he  knew  the 
bush  and  bush  constitutions,  or  per¬ 
haps  because  he’d  do  things  which  no 
“respectable  practitioner’’  dared  do. 
I've  described  him  in  another  story. 
Some  said  he  was  a  quack,  and  some 
said  he  wasn’t.  There  are  scores  of 
wrecks  and  mysteries  like  him  in  the 
bush.  He  drank  fearfully,  and  “on 
his  own,”  but  was  seldom  Incapable 
of  prescribing  or  performing  an  opera¬ 
tion.  Experienced  bushmen  preferred 
him  three-quarters  drunk;  when  per¬ 
fectly  sober  he  was  apt  to  be  a  bit 
shaky.  He  was  tall  and  gaunt,  and 
bad  a  pointed  black  moustache,  bushy 
eyebrows  and  piercing  black  eyes.  The 
worst  of  him  was  that  his  movements 
were  eccentric.  He  lived  where  he 
happened  to  be;  in  a  town  hotel,  in  the 
best  room  of  a  homestead,  in  the  skll- 
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lion  of  a  sly -grog-shanty,  in  a  shearer’s 
or  digger’s  or  shepherd's  or  boundary- 
rider's  hut,  in  a  surveyor’s  camp,  in  a 
black  fellow’s  camp,  or  by  a  log  in  the 
lonely  bush  when  the  horrors  were  on 
him.  It  semed  all  one  to  him.  He 
lost  all  his  things  sometimes,  even  his 
clothes;  but  he  never  lost  a  pig-skin 
bag  which  contained  his  surgical  in¬ 
struments  and  papers — except  once; 
then  he  gave  the  blacks  five  pounds  to 
find  it  for  him. 

His  patients  included  all,  from  the 
big  squatter  to  Black  Jimmy;  and  he 
rode  as  far  and  fast  to  a  squatter’s 
borne  as  to  a  swagman’s  camp.  When 
nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  a  poor 
selector  or  a  station-hand,  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  was  hard  up,  he  went  to  the  squat¬ 
ter  for  a  few  pounds.  He  had  occa¬ 
sionally  been  offered  checks  of  fifty 
.nnd  a  hundred  pounds  by  squatters  for 
••pulling  round”  their  wives  or  chil¬ 
dren;  but  such  offers  always  angered 
him.  When  he  asked  for  five  pounds 
be  resented  being  offered  a  ten-pound 
cheek.  He  once,  under  the  infiuence  of 
bis  demon,  sued  a  doctor  for  alleging 
that  he  held  no  diploma;  but  the  magis¬ 
trates,  on  reading  certain  papers,  sug¬ 
gested  a  settlement  out  of  court,  which 
both  doctors  agreed  to,  the  other  doctor 
apologizing  briefly  in  the  local  paper.  It 
was  noticed  thereafter  that  the  magis- 
ti’ate  and  town  doctors  treated  Doc. 
Wild  with  great  respect— even  at  his 
worst  The  thing  was  never  ex¬ 
plained,  and  the  case  deepened  tlie 
mystery  which  surrounded  Doc.  Wild. 

As  Job  Falconer’s  crisis  approached 
Doc.  Wild  was  located  at  a  shanty  on 
the  main  road,  about  half-way  between 
Job’s  station  and  the  town;  township 
of  Come-by-Chance— expressive  name; 
and  the  shanty  was  the  Dead  Dingo 
Hotel,  kept  by  James  Myles,  who  was 
known  as  Poisonous  Jimmy,  either  as 
a  compliment  to  or  a  libel  on  the  liquor 
he  sold.  Job’s  brother  Mac  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  Dead  Dingo  Hotel,  with 


instructions  to  hang  around  on  some 
pretence,  and  see  that  the  doctor  didn’t 
either  drink  himself  Into  delirium 
tremens  or  get  sober  enough  to  become 
restless;  to  prevent  his  going  away,  or 
tc  follow  him  If  he  did;  and  to  bring 
him  to  the  station  In  about  a  week’s 
time.  Mac— rather  more  careless, 
brighter  and  more  energetic  than  his 
brother— was  carrying  out  these  In¬ 
structions  while  pretending,  with 
rather  great  success,  to  be  himself  on 
the  spree  at  the  shanty. 

One  morning  early  in  the  specified 
week.  Job’s  uneasiness  was  suddenly 
increased  by  certain  symptoms;  so  he 
sent  the  black-boy  for  the  neighbor’s 
wife,  and  decided  to  ride  to  Come-by- 
Chance  to  hurry  out  Gerty’s  mother, 
and  see,  by  the  way,  how  Doc.  Wild 
and  Mac  were  getting  on.  On  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  neighbor’s  wife,  who  drove 
ever  in  a  spring-cart.  Job  mounted  his 
horse,  a  freshly  broken  filly,  and  start¬ 
ed. 

-  ‘’Don’t  be  anxious,  Job,”  said  Gerty 
as  he  bent  down  to  kiss  her.  ‘‘We’ll  be 
all  right  Wait!  you’d  better  take  the 
gun— you  might  see  those  dingoes 
again.  I’ll  get  It  for  you.” 

The  dingoes  (native  dogs)  were  very 
bad  amongst  the  sheep,  and  Job  and 
Gerty  had  started  three  together  close 
to  the  track  the  last  time  they  were  out 
In  company— without  the  gun  of  course. 
Gerty  took  the  loaded  gun  carefully 
down  from  Its  straps  on  the  bedroom 
wall,  carried  it  out  and  banded  It  up  to 
Job,  who  bent  and  kissed  her  again; 
she  brought  the  powder  and  shot  flasks, 
got  another  kiss,  and  then  he  rode  off. 

It  was  a  hot  day— the  beginning  of  n 
long  drought,  as  Job  found  to  bis  bitter 
cost  He  followed  the  track  for  five 
or  six  miles  through  the  thick,  monoto¬ 
nous  scrub,  and  then  turned  off  to  make 
a  short  cut  to  the  main  road  across  a 
big,  ring-barked  flat  The  tall  gum- 
trees  had  been  ring-barked  (a  ring  of 
bark  taken  out  round  the  butts),  or 
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rather  “sapped” — that  is,  a  ring  cut  in 
through  the  sap— in  order  to  kill  them, 
so  that  the  little  strength  in  the  poor 
soil  should  not  be  drawn  out  by  the 
living  roots,  and  the  natural  grass  on 
which  the  Australian’s  stock  depends 
should  have  a  better  show.  For  three 
or  four  miles  the  hard  dead  trees  raised 
their  barkless  and  whitened  trunks  and 
leafless  branches,  and  the  gray-and- 
brown  grass  stood  tall  between,  dying 
in  the  first  breath  of  the  coming 
drought  All  was  becoming  gray  and 
ashen  here,  the  heat  blazing  and  danc¬ 
ing  across  objects,  and  the  pale  brassy 
dome  of  the  sky  cloudless  over  all,  the 
sun  a  glaring  white  disc  with  its  edges 
almost  melting  into  the  sky.  Job  held 
his  gun  carelessly  ready— it  was  a 
double-barrelled  muzzle-loader,  one 
barrel  smooth-bore  for  shot,  and  the 
other  rifled — and  he  kept  a  lookout  for 
dingoes.  He  was  saving  his  horse  for 
a  long  ride,  jogging  along  in  a  careless 
bush-fashion,  hitched  a  little  to  one 
side;  and  I’m  not  sure  that  he  didn’t 
have  a  leg  thrown  up  and  across  in 
front  of  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  He 
was  riding  along,  and  thinking  fatherly 
thoughts  in  advance  perhaps,  when 
suddenly  a  great,  black,  greasy-looklng 
iguana  scuttled  off  from  the  side  of  the 
track,  amongst  the  dry  tufts  of  grass 
and  shreds  of  dead  bark,  and  started 
up  a  sapling.  “It  was  a  whopper,” 
•Tob  said  afterwards.  “Must  have  been 
over  six  feet,  and  a  foot  across  the 
body.  It  scared  me  nearly  as  much 
as  the  filly.” 

The  filly  shied  off  like  a  rocket.  Job 
kept  bis  seat  instinctively,  as  was  natu¬ 
ral  to  him;  but,  before  be  could  more 
than  grab  at  the  rein  lying  loosely  on 
the  pommel,  the  filly  “fetched  up” 
against  a  dead  box-tree,  hard  as  cast- 
iron;  and  Job’s  left  leg  was  Jammed  from 
stirrup  to  pocket.  “I  felt  the  blood 
fiare  up,”  he  said,  “and  I  knowed  that 
that”— Job  swore  now  and  then  in  an 
easy-going  way— “I  knowed  that  that 


blanky  leg  was  broken  all  right.  I 
threw  the  gun  from  me  and  freed  the 
left  foot  from  the  stirrup  with  my 
band,  and  managed  to  fall  to  the  right, 
ns  the  filly  started  off  again.” 

What  follows  comes  from  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Doc.  Wild  and  Mac  Falconer, 
and  Job’s  own  “wanderings  in  his 
mind,”  as  he  called  them.  “They  took 
a  blanky  mean  advantage  of  me,”  he 
said,  “when  they  had  me  down  and  I 
couldn’t  talk  sense.” 

The  filly  circled  off  a  bit,  and  then 
stood  staring— as  a  mob  of  brumbies 
(wild  horses— shot  to  save  grass,  for 
horse-hair,  and  because  of  the  scrub 
stallions  getting  amongst  station  stock) 
when  fired  at  will  sometimes  stand 
watching  the  smoke.  Job’s  leg  was 
smashed  badly,  and  the  pain  must  have 
been  terrible;  but  he  thought  then  in- 
stantaneonsly,  as  men  do  in  a  fix.  No 
doubt  the  scene  at  the  lonely  bush- 
house  of  his  boyhood  fiashed  before 
him;  his  father’s  horse  appeared  rider¬ 
less,  and  be  saw  the  look  in  bis  moth¬ 
er’s  eyes—  _ 

Now,  a  bushman’s  first,  best  and 
quickest  chance  in  a  fix  like  Job’s  is 
that  his  horse  goes  home  riderless,  the 
alarm  is  raised,  and  the  horse’s  tracks 
are  followed  back  to  him;  otherwise  he 
might  He  for  days  or  weeks,  till  the 
'growing  grass  buried  his  mouldering 
bones. 

The  place  where  Job  lay  was 
an  old  sheep-track  across  a  fiat  where 
few  might  have  occasion  to  come  for 
months;  but  he  did  not  consider  this. 
He  crawled  to  his  gun,  then  to  a  log, 
dragging  gun  and  smashed  leg  after 
him.  How  be  did  it  he  doesn’t  know. 
Half-lying  on  one  side,  he  rested  the 
barrel  on  the  log,  took  aim  at  the  filly, 
pulled  both  triggers,  and  then  fell  over 
and  lay  with  his  head  against  the  log; 
and  the  gun-barrel,  sliding  down,  rested 
on  bis  neck.  He  bad  fainted.  The 
crows  were  Interested,  and  the  ants 
would  come  by-and-by. 
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Doc.  Wild  had  inspirations;  anyway 
he  did  things  which  seemed,  after  they 
T^ere  done,  to  have  been  suggested  by 
inspiration,  and  in  no  other  possible 
way.  He  often  turned  up  where  and 
when  be  was  wanted  above  all  men, 
and  at  no  other  time.  He  had  gypsy 
blood,  they  said;  but  anyway,  being  the 
mystery  he  was,  and  having  the  face 
he  had,  and  living  the  life  he  lived, 
and  doing  the  things  he  did,  it  was 
quite  probable  that  he  was  more  nearly 
in  touch  than  we  with  that  awful,  in¬ 
visible  world  all  round  and  between  us, 
of  which  we  only  see  distorted  faces 
.nud  hear  disjointed  utterances  when 
we  are  “suffering  a  recovery”  or  going 
mad. 

On  the  morning  of  Job’s  accident,  and 
after  a  long  brooding  silence.  Doc.  Wild 
suddenly  said  to  Mac  Falconer: 

"Get  the  bosses,  Mac.  We’ll  go  to 
the  station.” 

Mac,  used  to  the  doctor’s  eccentrici¬ 
ties,  went  to  see  about  the  horses. 

Then,  who  should  drive  up  but  Mrs. 
Spencer,  Job’s  mother-in-law,  on  her 
way  from  the  town  to  the  station.  She 
stayed  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  give 
her  horses  a  feed.  She  was  square- 
faced,  and  was  considered  a  rather 
hard  and  practical  woman;  but  she  bad 
plenty  of  solid  flesh,  good  sympathetic 
common  sense,  and  deep-set  and  hu¬ 
morous  blue  eyes.  She  lived  in  the 
town  comfortably  on  the  interest  of 
some  money  which  her  husband  bad 
left  in  the  bank,  and  drove  an  Ameri¬ 
can  wagonette  with  a  good  width  and 
length  of  “tray”  behind;  and  on  this 
occasion  she  had  a  pole  and  two  horsea 
In  the  trap  was  a  new  mattress  and 
pillows,  a  generous  pair  of  new  white 
blankets,  and  boxes  containing  neces¬ 
saries,  delicacies  and  luxuries.  All 
round,  she  was  an  excellent  mother-in- 
law  for  a  man  to  have  on  hand  at  a 
critical  time. 

Speaking  of  the  mother-in-law,  I 
would  like  to  put  in  a  word  for  her 


right  here.  She  is  universally  consid¬ 
ered  a  nuisance  in  times  of  peace  and 
comfort;  but  when  illness  or  serious 
trouble  comes  home,  then  it’s  “Write 
to  mother!”  “Wire  for  mother!”  “Send 
some  one  to  fetch  mother!”  “I’ll  go  and 
bring  mother!”  If  she  is  not  near: 
“Oh,  I  wish  mother  was  here!”  “If 
mother  were  only  near!”  When  she  is 
on  the  spot,  hear  the  anxious  son-in- 
law:  “Don’t  you  go,  mother!  You’ll 
stay— won’t  you,  mother— till  we’re  all 
right?  I’ll  get  some  one  to  look  after 
your  house,  mother,  while  you’re  here.” 
But  Job  Falconer  was  fond  of  his 
mother-in-law  at  all  times. 

Mac  had  some  trouble  in  flnding  and 
catching  one  of  the  horses.  Mrs. 
Spencer  drove  on,  and  Mac  and  the 
doctor  caught  up  to  her  about  a  mile 
before  she  reached  the  homestead 
track,  which  turned  in  through  the 
scrubs  at  the  corner  of  the  big  ring- 
barked,  flat. 

Doc.  Wild  and  Mac  followed  the  cart- 
road,  and  as  they  Jogged  along  on  the 
edge  of  the  scrub  the  doctor  glanced 
once  or  twice  across  the  flat  through 
the  dead,  naked  branches.  Mac  looked 
that  way.  The  crows  were  hopping 
about  the  branches  of  a  tree  away  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  flat,  flopping  down 
from  branch  to  branch  to  the  grass, 
then  rising  hurriedly  and  circling. 

“Dead  beast  there!”  said  Mac,  out  of 
bis  busberaft 

“No,  dying,”  said  Doc.  Wild,  with 
less  bush  experience  but  more  in¬ 
tellect 

“There’s  some  steers  of  Job’s  out 
there  somewhere,”  muttered  Mac. 
Then,  suddenly,  “It  ain’t  drought— it’s 
the  ploorer  at  last  w  I’m  blanked!” 

Mac  feared  the  advent  of  that  cattle- 
plague  pleuro-pneumonia,  which  was 
raging  on  some  stations,  but  had  hith¬ 
erto  kept  clear  of  Job’s  run. 

“We’ll  go  and  see  if  you  like,”  sug¬ 
gested  Doe.  Wild. 

They  turned  out  across  the  flat  the 
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horses  picking  their  way  amongst  the 
dried  tufts  and  fallen  branches. 

“There  ain’t  no  sign  o’  cattle  theer,” 
said  the  doctor.  “More  likely  a  ewe 
in  trouble  about  her  lamb.” 

“Or  the  blanky  dingoes  at  a  sheep,” 
said  Mac.  “I  wish  we  had  a  gun;  might 
get  a  shot  at  them.” 

Doc.  Wild  hitched  the  skirts  of  a  long 
China  silk  coat  he  wore  free  of  a  hip- 
pocket  He  always  carried  a  revol¬ 
ver. 

“In  case  I  feel  obliged  to  shoot  a  first 
person  singular  one  of  these  hot  days,” 
be  explained  once— whereat  bushmen 
scratched  the  backs  of  their  heads  and 
thought  feebly,  without  result  “We’d 
never  git  near  enough  for  a  shot,”  the 
doctor  said;  then  he  commenced  to  bum 
fragments  from  a  bush-song  about  the 
finding  of  a  lost  bushman  in  the  last 
stages  of  death  from  thirst:— 

The  crows  kept  fiyin’  up,  boys! 

The  crows  kept  fiyin’  up! 

The  dog,  he  seen  and  whimpered,  boys. 

Though  he  was  but  a  pup. 

“It  must  be  somethin’  or  other,”  mut¬ 
tered  Mac.  “Look  at  them  blanky 
crows!” 

The  lost  was  found,  we  brought  him 
round. 

And  took  him  from  the  place. 

While  the  ants  was  swarmin’  on  the 
ground. 

An’  the  crows  was  sayin’  grace. 

“Hilloa!  what’s  that?”  cried  Mac, 
who  was  a  little  in  advance,  and  rode 
a  tall  horse. 

It  was  Job’s  filly  lying  saddled  and 
bridled,  with  a  rlfie-bullet  through 
shoulder  and  chest,  as  they  found  on 
subsequent  examination,  and  her  head 
full  of  kangaroo-shot  She  was 
feebly  rocking  her  head  against  the 
ground,  and  marking  the  dust  with  her 
hoof,  as  if  trying  to  write  the  reason 
there. 

The  doctor  drew  his  revolver,  took  a 


cartridge  from  his  waistcoat-pocket, 
and  put  the  filly  out  of  her  misery  in  a 
very  scientific  manner;  then  something 
—professional  instinct  or  the  something 
supernatural  about  the  doctor— led  him 
straight  to  the  log,  hidden  in  the  grass, 
where  Job  lay  as  we  left  him,  and 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  dead  filly, 
which  must  have  staggered  a  few 
yards  off  after  being  shot. 

Mac  followed,  shaking  violently, 
“Oh,  my  God!”  he  cried,  with  the  wom¬ 
an  in  his  voice  and  his  face  so  pale 
that  his  freckles  stood  out  like  buttons, 
as  the  doctor  said  afterwards.  “Oh, 
my  God!  he’s  shot  hlsself!” 

“No,  he  hasn’t,”  said  the  doctor,  deft¬ 
ly  turning  Job  into  a  healthier  position, 
with  his  head  from  under  the  log  and 
bis  mouth  to  the  air.  He  ran  his  eyes 
and  hands  over  him,  and  Job  moaned. 
“He’s  got  a  broken  leg,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor.  Even  then  he  couldn’t  resist  mak¬ 
ing  a  characteristic  remark,  half  to 
himself:  “A  man  doesn’t  shoot  himself 
when  he’s  going  to  be  made  a  lawful 
father  for  the  first  time— unless  he  can 
see  a  long  way  into  the  future.”  Then 
ho  took  out  his  whisky-fiash  and  said 
briskly  to  Mac,  “Leave  me  your  water- 
bag”— Mac  carried  a  canvas  water-bag 
slung  under  his  horse’s  neck— “and  ride 
back  to  the  track,  stop  Mra  Spencer, 
and  bring  the  wagonette  here.  Tell  her 
it’s  only  a  broken  leg.” 

Mac  mounted  and  rode  off  at  a  break¬ 
neck  pace. 

As  he  worked,  the  doctor  muttered, 
“He  shot  his  horse.  That’s  what  gits 
me.  The  fool  might  have  lain  here  for 
c  week.  I’d  never  have  suspected 
spite  in  that  carcass— and  I  ought  to 
know  men.” 

But  as  Job  came  round  a  little  Doc. 
Wild  was  enlightened. 

“Where’s  the  filly?”  cried  Job  sud¬ 
denly,  between  groans. 

“She’s  all  right,”  said  the  doctor  in  a 
tone  that  might  have  been  resentfully 
envious. 
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“Stop  her!”  cried  Job  struggling  to 
rise.  “Stop  her!— O  God!  my  leg.” 

“Keep  quiet,  you  fool!” 

“Stop  her!”  yelled  Job. 

“Why  stop  her?”  asked  the  doctor. 
“She  won’t  go  fur,”  he  added. 

“She’ll  go  home  to  Gerty,”  shouted 
Job.  “Stop  her!  stop  her!” 

“Oh— ho!”  drawled  the  doctor  to  him¬ 
self.  “I  might  have  guessed  that;  and 
1  ought  to  know  men.” 

“Don’t  take  me  home!”  demanded 
Job  in  a  semi-sensible  interval.  “Take 
me  to  Poisonous  Jimmy’s,  and  tell 
Gerty  I’m  on  the  spree.” 

When  Mac  and  Mrs.  Spencer  returned 
with  the  wagonette.  Doc.  Wild  was  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  his  Chinese  silk  coat 
having  gone  for  bandages.  The  lower 
half  of  Job’s  trouser-leg  and  his  elastic- 
side  boot  lay  on  the  ground,  neatly  cut 
off,  and  his  bandaged  leg  was  sand¬ 
wiched  between  two  strips  of  bark, 
with  grass  stuffed  in  the  hollows,  and 
bound  by  saddle-straps. 

“That’s  all  I  can  do  for  him  for  the 
present” 

Mrs.  Spencer  was  a  strong  woman 
mentally,  but  she  arrived  rather  pale 
and  a  litle  shaky;  nevertheless  she 
called  out  as  soon  as  she  got  within 
earshot  of  the  doctor: 

“What’s  Job  been  doing  now?”  Job, 
by  the  way,  had  never  been  remarkable 
for  doing  anything. 

“He’s  got  his  leg  broke,  and  shot  his 
liorse,”  replied  the  doctor.  “But,”  he 
added,  “whether  he’s  been  a  hero  or  a 
fool  I  dunno.  Anyway,  it’s  a  mess  all 
round.” 

They  unrolled  the  bed,  blankets  and 
pillows  in  the  bottom  of  the  trap, 
I'acked  it  against  the  log  to  have  a  step, 
and  got  Job  in.  It  was  a  ticklish  Job, 
but  they  had  to  manage  it;  Job,  mad¬ 
dened  by  pain  and  heat,  and  (mly  kept 
from  fainting  by  whisky,  groaning  and 
raving  and  yelling  to  them  to  stop  his 
horse. 

“Lucky  we  got  him  before  the  ants 


did,”  muttered  the  doctor.  Then  he 
had  an  inspiration.  “You  bring  him  on 
to  the  shepherd’s  hut  this  side  the  sta¬ 
tion.  We  must  leave  him  there.  Drive 
carefully,  and  pour  brandy  into  him 
now  and  then;  when  the  brandy’s  done 
pour  whisky,  then  gin;  keep  the  rum 
till  the  last.”  The  doctor  had  put  a 
supply  of  spirits  in  the  wagonette  at 
Poisonous  Jimmy’s.  “I’ll  take  Mac’s 
horse  and  ride  on  and  send  Peter,  the 
station-hand,  back  to  the  hut  to  meet 
you.  I’ll  be  back  myself  if  I  can.  This 
business  will  hurry  up  things  at  the 
station.” 

Which  last  was  one  of  these  appar¬ 
ently  insane  remarks  of  the  doctor’s 
which  no  sane  and  sober  man  could 
fathom  or  see  a  reason  for— except  in 
Doc.  Wild’s  madness.  The  doctor  rode 
off  at  a  gallop.  The  burden  of  Job’s 
raving,  all  the  way,  was  of  the  dead 
Ally: 

“Stop  her!  She  must  not  go  home  to 
Gerty!  God,  help  me  shoot!— Whoa! 
Whoa,  there!  Cope— cope— cope!  Steady, 
Jessie,  old  girl.”  Jessie  was  the  filly’s 
name.  “Aim  straight— aim  straight! 
Ah!  I’ve  missed!— Stop  her!” 

“I  never  met  a  character  like  that 
Inside  a  man  that  looked  like  Job  on 
the  outside,”  commented  the  doctor  af¬ 
terwards.  “I’ve  met  men  behind  revol¬ 
vers  and  big  moustaches  in  California; 
but  I’ve  met  a  demed  sight  more  men 
behind  nothing  but  a  good-natured  grin 
here  in  Australia.  These  lanky,  sawny 
bushmen  will  do  things  in  an  easy-go¬ 
ing  way  some  day  that’ll  make  the  Old 
World  sit  up  and  think  hard.” 

He  reached  the  station  in  time,  and 
twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour  later  he 
left  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  Lan¬ 
cashire  woman,  whom  he  saw  reason 
to  admire,  and  rode  back  to  the  hut  to 
help  Job,  whom  they  soon  fixed  up  as 
comfortably  as  possible. 

They  humbugged  Mrs.  Falconer  first 
with  a  yam  of  Job’s  alleged  phenome- 
ral  shyness,  and  gradually  as  she  grew 
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stronger  and  the  truth  less  important 
they  told  it  to  her;  and  so,  instead  of 
Job  being  pushed,  scarlet-faced,  into 
the  bedroom  to  see  his  first-born,  Gerty 
Falconer  herself  took  the  child  down 
to  the  hut,  and  so  presented  Uncle  Job 
with  my  first  and  favorite  cousin  and 
bush-chum. 

Doc.  Wild  stayed  round  until  he  saw 
Job  comfortably  moved  to  the  home¬ 
stead;  then  he  prepared  to  depart. 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Job,  who  w'as  still 
Obambem'i  Joamal. 


TO  SOME  LATTER-DAY  POETS.  ' 

I 

Unhappy  souls,  that  simulate  the  pains 
Of  grief  ye  have  not  felt,  put  on  the  guise  | 

Of  world-worn  pilgrims,  scourg’d  with  icy  rains 
And  rough  blasts  of  unfriendly  skies; 

Wan  poets,  moaning  blandly  for  your  sins, 

Robb’d  of  the  zest  which  made  the  sinning  sweet,— 

I’oor  sorry  brooders  on  the  old  wine- skins 
Illusion  emptied  at  your  feet! 

Is  there  no  impulse  still  can  stir  your  blood? 

Is  there  not  yet  some  glory  in  man’s  strife. 

Some  peace  in  love,  some  joy  in  ill  withstood,— 

A  charm  and  ecstasy  in  life? 

Are  ye  content  to  go  like  drunkards,  dull’d 
With  opium-fumes,  from  hour  to  languorous  hour. 

The  laws  that  bound  you  to  your  kind  annull’d, 

And  pleasure  canker'd  in  the  flow’r? 


weak — “I’m  sorry  for  that  there  filly. 
I  was  breaking  her  into  side-saddle  for 
Gerty  when  she  should  get  about  I 
wouldn’t  have  lost  her  for  twenty 
quid.” 

“Never  mind.  Job,”  said  the  doctor. 
“I,  too,  once  shot  an  animal  I  was  fond 
of— and  for  the  sake  of  a  woman;  but 
that  animal  walked  on  two  legs  and 
wore  trousers.  Good-bye,  Job.”  . 

And  he  left  for  Poisonous  Jimmy’s. 

Henry  Lawson. 


Pass  on  to  whatsoever  limbo  yawns 
For  such  frail,  pulseless  mockers  of  men’s  woe; 
Who  see,  through  your  false  tears,  the  April  dawns 
Break,  and  the  silver  streamlets  flow; 

Who  hear  the  young  child’s  babble,  bruise  the  gold 
Of  buttercup  ajid  primrose  where  ye  tread. 
Moaning,  “Satiety  has  made  us  cold— 

We  are  already  with  the  dead.” 
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Somewhere  about  the  year  1830,  half 
a  century  or  so  after  Gilbert  White’s 
fame  had  been  established,  an  adventu¬ 
rous  naturalist  journeyed  down  by 
rough  ways  to  the  then  remote  village 
of  Selborne,  to  see  for  himself  and  de¬ 
scribe  its  condition  to  the  world.  The 
way  is  not  long  nor  rough  in  these 
times,  and  on  every  summer  day,  al¬ 
most  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  stran¬ 
gers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with 
not  a  few  from  foreign  lands,  may  be 
seen  in  the  old  village  street.  Of  these 
visitors  that  come  iike  shadows,  so  de¬ 
part,  nine  in  every  ten,  or  possibly  nine¬ 
teen  in  every  twenty,  have  no  real  in¬ 
terest  in  Gilbert  White  and  his  work 
and  the  village  he  lived  in,  but  are 
members  of  that  innumerable  tribe  of 
gadders  about  the  land  who  religiously 
visit  every  spot  which,  they  are  told, 
ought  to  be  seen. 

One  morning  during  my  late  visit 
(.July,  1901)  I  went  at  six  o’clock  for  a 
stroll  on  the  common,  and  on  going  up 
the  Hanger  noticed  a  coupie  of  bicycles 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  then,  half¬ 
way  up,  I  found  the  cyclists— two  young 
ladies— resting  on  the  turf  by  the  side 
of  the  Zigzag.  They  were  conversing 
together  as  I  went  by,  and  one  having 
asked  some  question  which  I  did  not 
hear,  the  other  replied:  “Oh,  no!  he 
ilved  a  very  long  time  ago,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  Selborne.  About  birds  and 
that.’’  To  which  the  other  returned, 
“Oh;’’  and  then  they  talked  of  some¬ 
thing  else. 

These  ladies  had  probably  got  up  at 
four  o’clock  that  morning  and  ridden 
several  miles  to  visit  the  village  and 
go  up  the  Hanger  before  breakfast. 
Later  in  the  day  they  would  be  In  other 
places  where  other  Hampshire  celebri¬ 
ties,  big  and  little,  had  been  born  or 


had  lived  or  died — Chawton,  Steventon, 
Alresford,  Winchester,  Otter  bourne, 
Bruiton,  Boldre  and  a  dozen  more;  and 
one,  the  informed,  would  say  to  her 
uninformed  companion,  “Oh  dear,  no; 
he,  or  she,  lived  a  long,  long  time  ago, 
somew’here  about  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury— or  perhaps  it  w'as  the  sixteenth— 
and  did  something,  or  wrote  Action  or 
history  or  philosophy,  and  that.’’  To 
which  the  other  would  intelligently  an¬ 
swer,  “Oh,”  and  then  they  would 
remount  their  bicycles  and  go  on  to 
some  other  place. 

Although  a  large  majority  of  the  vis¬ 
itors  are  of  this  description,  there  are 
others  of  a  different  kind— the  true  pil¬ 
grims;  and  these  are  mostly  naturalists 
who  have  been  familiar  from  boyhood 
with  the  famous  “Letters,”  who  love 
the  memory  of  Gilbert  White,  and  re¬ 
gard  the  spot  where  he  was  born,  to 
which  he  was  so  deeply  attached,  and 
where  his  ashes  lie,  as  almost  a  sacred 
place.  It  Is  but  natural  that  some  of 
these,  who  are  the  true  and  only  Sel- 
bornians,  albeit  they  may  not  call  them¬ 
selves  by  a  name  which  has  been 
Alched  from  them,  should  have  given 
an  account  of  a  Arst  visit,  their  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  spot  so  familiar  in  description 
but  never  realized  until  seen,  and  of  its 
effect  on  the  mind.  But  no  one,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  given  any  account  of  a 
second' or  of  any  subsequent  visit.  And 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  this:  for 
though  the  place  is  in  itself  beautiful 
and  never  loses  its  charm,  it  is,  I  think, 
impossible  for  any  one  to  recover  a 
feeling  experienced  on  a  Arst  sight.  If 
I,  unlike  others,  write  of  Selborne  re¬ 
visited,  it  is  not  because  there  is  any¬ 
thing  fresh  to  say  of  an  old  vanished 
emotion,  a  feeling  which  forms  a  sin¬ 
gular  and  delightful  experience  in  the 
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life  of  many  a  naturalist,  but  which 
cannot  last  and  which  comes  but  once. 
And  once  is  surely  enough.  There  are 
many  who  are  schoolboys  now,  some  in 
this  island  and  some  in  countries  be¬ 
yond  the  sea,  who  will  experience  it  in 
due  time,  even  as  I,  born  under  south¬ 
ern  stars,  did  in  my  time;  and  these 
and  others  after  them  will  successively 
tell  the  story  of  their  visit  to  the 
Hampshire  village. 

Selborne  is  now  to  me  like  any  other 
pleasant  rural  place;  in  the  village 
street;  in  the  churchyard;  by  the  Lyth 
and  the  Bourne,  and  on  the  Hanger  and 
Common,  I  feel  that  I  am 

In  a  green  and  undiscovered  ground; 

the  feeling  that  the  naturalist  must  or 
should  always  experience  in  all  places 
where  Nature  is,  even  as  Coventry  Pat¬ 
more  always  experienced  it  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  women.  He  had  paid  more 
than  ordinary  attention  to  their  ways, 
and  knew  that  he  had  yet  much  to 
learn. 

How  Irrecoverable  the  first  feeling  is 
—a  feeling  which  may  be  almost  like  a 
sense  of  an  unseen  presence,  as  I  have 
described  it  in  an  account  of  my  first 
visit  to  Selborne’— was  impressed  upon 
me  on  the  occasion  of  a  second  visit 
two  or  three  years  later.  There  was 
then  no  return  of  the  feeling— no  faint¬ 
est  trace  of  it.  The  village  was  like 
any  other,  only  more  interesting  be¬ 
cause  of  several  amusing  incidents  in 
bird  life  which  I  by  chance  witnessed 
when  there.  Animals  in  a  state  of  na¬ 
ture  do  not  often  move  us  to  mirth, 
but  on  this  occasion  I  was  made  to 
laugh  several  times.  At  first  it  was 
at  an  owl  at  Alton.  I  arrived  there  in 
the  evening  of  a  wet,  rough  day  in 
May,  1898,  too  late  to  walk  the  five 
miles  that  remained  to  my  destination. 
After,  securing  a  room  at  the  hotel  I 
hurried  out  to  look  at  the  fine  old 

I  “Bird*  and  Hjn,  ’  Longinans. 


church,  which  Gilbert  White  admired 
in  his  day;  but  it  was  growing  dark, 
so  that  there  was  nothing  for  me  but 
to  stand  in  the  wind  and  rain  in  the 
wet  churchyard  and  get  a  general  idea 
of  the  outline  of  the  building  with  its 
handsome  shingled  spire  standing  tall 
against  the  wild  gloomy  sky.  By  and 
by  a  vague  figure  appeared  out  of  the 
clouds,  travelling  against  the  wind  to¬ 
wards  the  spire,  and  looking  more  like 
a  ragged  piece  of  newspaper  whirled 
about  the  heavens  than  any  living 
thing.  It  was  a  white  owl,  and  after 
watching  him  for  some  time  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  trying  to 
get  to  the  vane  on  the  spire.  A  very 
idle  ambition  it  seemed,  for  although 
he  succeeded  again  and  again  in  get¬ 
ting  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  point 
aimed  at,  he  was  on  each  occasion 
struck  by  a  fresh  violent  gust  and 
driven  back  to  a  great  distance,  often 
quite  out  of  sight  in  the  gloom.  But 
presently  he  would  reappear,  still  strug¬ 
gling  to  reach  the  vane.  A  crazy  bird! 
but  I  could  not  help  admiring  his 
pluck,  and  greatly  wondered  what  his 
secret  motive  in  aiming  at  that  windy 
perch  could  be.  And  at  last,  after  so 
many  defeats,  be  succeeded,  and 
grasped  the  metal  cross-bar  with  his 
crooked  talons.  The  wind,  with  all  its 
fury,  could  not  tear  him  from  it,  and 
after  a  little  flapping  he  was  able  to 
pull  himself  up;  and  then,  bending 
down,  he  deliberately  wiped  his  beak 
on  the  bar  and  flew  away!  This,  then, 
bad  been  his  powerful,  mysterious  mo¬ 
tive-just  to  wipe  his  beak,  which  he 
could  very  well  have  wiped  on  any 
branch  or  barn-roof  or  fence,  and  saved 
himself  that  tremendous  labor! 

This  w’as  an  extreme  Instance  of  the 
tyrannous  effect  of  habit  on  a  wild  ani¬ 
mal.  Doubtless  this  bird  had  been  ac¬ 
customed,  after  devouring  his  first 
mouse,  to  fly  to  the  vane,  where  he 
could  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  taking  a 
general  view  of  the  place,  and  wipe  his 
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beak  at  the  same  time;  and  the  habit 
bad  become  so  strong  that  he  could  not 
forego  bis  visit  even  on  so  tempestuous 
an  evening.  His  beak,  if  he  had  wiped  it 
anywhere  but  on  that  lofty  cross-bar, 
would  have  seemed  not  quite  clean. 

At  Selborne,  in  the  garden  at  the 
Wakes,  I  noticed  a  pair  of  pled  wag¬ 
tails  busy  nest-building  in  the  ivy  on 
the  wall.  One  of  the  birds  flew 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  there, 

1  suppose,  caught  sight  of  a  fly  in  an 
upper  window  which  looked  on  to  the 
roof,  for  all  at  once  he  rose  up  and 
dashed  against  the  pane  with  great 
force;  and  as  the  glass  pane  bit  back 
with  equal  force  he  was  thrown  onto 
the  tiles  under  the  window.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  got  up  and  dashed  against 
the  glass  a  second  time,  with  the  same 
result.  The  action  was  repeated  flve 
times;  then  the  poor  batfled  bird  with¬ 
drew  from  the  contest,  and,  drawing  in 
his  head,  sat  bunched  up  for  two  or 
three  minutes  perfectly  motionless.  The 
volatile  creature  would  not  have  sat 
there  so  quietly  if  be  bad  not  hurt  him¬ 
self  rather  badly. 

One  more  of  the  amusing  incidents  I 
witnessed  during  that  second  visit 
must  be  told.  Several  pairs  of  martins 
were  making  their  nests  under  the 
eaves  of  a  cottage  opposite  to  the 
Queen’s  Arms,  where  I  stayed;  and  on 
going  out  about  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  I  stood  to  watch  some  of  the 
birds  getting  mud  at  a  pool  which  had 
been  made  by  the  night’s  rain  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  It  happened  that 
some  fowls  had  come  out  of  the 
inn  yard,  and  were  walking  and 
standing  near  the  puddle  picking 
up  gravel  or  any  small  morsel  they 
could  And.  Among  them  was  a  cock¬ 
erel,  a  big,  ungainly  yellowish  Cochin, 
in  the  hobbledehoy  stage  of  that  ugli¬ 
est  and  most  ungraceful  variety.  For 
some  time  this  bird  stood  idly  by  the 
pool,  but  by  and  by  the  movements  of 
the  martins  coming  and  going  betw-een 
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the  cottage  and  the  puddle  attracted  his 
attention,  and  be  began  to  watch  them 
with  a  strange  Interest;  and  then  all 
at  once  be  made  a  vicious  peck  at  one 
occupied  in  deftly  gathering  a  pellet 
of  clay  close  to  his  great  feathered 
feet.  The  martin  flitted  lightly  away, 
and  after  a  turn  or  two  dropped  down 
again  at  almost  the  same  spot.  The 
fowl  bad  watched  it,  and  as  soon  as  it 
came  down  moved  a  step  or  two  nearer 
to  it  with  deliberation,  then  made  a 
violent  dash  and  peck  at  it,  but  was 
no  nearer  to  hitting  it  than  before. 
The  same  thing  occurred  again  and 
again,  the  martin  growing  shyer  after 
each  attack;  then  other  martins  came, 
and  he,  flnding  them  less  cautious  than 
the  flrst,  stalked  them  in  turn  and  made 
futile  attacks  on  them.  Convinced  at 
last  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  injure  or  touch  these  elusive  little 
creatures,  he  determined  that  they 
should  gather  no  mud  at  that  place, 
and  with  head  up  he  watched  them  cir¬ 
cling  like  great  flies  around  him,  dash¬ 
ing  savagely  at  them  whenever  they 
came  lower,  or  paused  in  their  flight, 
or  dropped  lightly  down  on  the  margin. 
It  was  a  curious  and  amusing  spectacle 
—the  big,  shapeless,  lumbering  bird 
chasing  them  round  and  round  the  pool 
in  his  stupid  spite;  they  by  contrast  so 
beautiful  in  their  shining  purple  man¬ 
tles  and  snow-white  breasts  and  stock¬ 
inged  feet,  their  fairy-like  aerial  bodies 
that  responded  so  quickly  to  every  mo¬ 
tion  of  their  bright,  quick  little  minds. 
It  was  like  a  very  heavy  policeman 
“moving  on’’  a  flock  of  fairies. 

One  remembers  .®sop’s  dog  in  the 
manger,  and  thinks  that  this  and  many 
of  the  apologues  are  really  nothing  but 
everyday  incidents  in  animal  life,  told 
Just  as  they  happened,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  speech  (in  somp  cases  quite  un¬ 
necessary)  put  in  the  mouths  of  the 
various  actors.  JGsop’s  dog  did  not 
want  to  be  disturbed  in  his  bed  of  hay, 
and  was  not  such  an  unredeemed  cur- 
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mudgeon  as  the  Selborne  fowl;  but  this 
unlovely  temper  or  feeling— spite  and 
petty  tyranny  and  persecution— is  ex- 
eediugly  common  in  the  lower  animals, 
from  the  higher  vertebrates  down  to 
the  insects,  as  any  one  who  observes 
their  actions  may  see. 

My  third  and  last  visit  to  Selborne 
was  in  July  last.  I  went  there  on  the 
12th  and  stayed  till  the  23d.  Now,  July, 
when  the  business  of  breeding  is  over 
or  far  advanced  and  all  the  best  song¬ 
sters  are  dropping  into  silence,  and  when 
the  foliage  is  deepening  to  a  uniform 
monotonous  dark  green,  is,  next  to  Au¬ 
gust,  the  least  interesting  month  of  the 
year.  But  at  Selborne  I  was  singularly 
fortunate,  although  the  season  was  ex¬ 
cessively  dry  and  hot  The  heat  w’as  in¬ 
deed  great  all  over  the  country,  but  I 
doubt  if  there  exists  a  warmer  village 
than  Selborne,  unless  it  be  one  in  some 
to  me  unknown  coombe  in  Cornwall  or 
Devon.  Thus  on  July  19,  when  the 
temperature  rose  to  ninety  degrees  in 
the  shade  in  the  City  of  London,  we 
had  it  as  high  as  ninety-four  degrees 
in  Selborne.  The  village  lies  in  a  kind 
of  trough  at  the  foot  of  a  wall-like  hill. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  moisture  and  the 
greenery  that  surrounds  and  almost 
c'overs  it,  hanging,  as  it  were,  like  a 
cioud  above  it,  the  heat  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  some  degrees  greater. 

These  conditions,  in  whatever  way 
they  may  affect  the  human  inhabitants, 
appear  to  be  exceedingly  favorable  to 
the  house  crickets.  It  was  Impossible 
for  any  one  to  walk  in  the  village  street 
of  an  evening  without  noticing  the 
noise  they  made.  The  cottages  on 
both  sides  of  the  street  seemed  to  be 
alive  with  them,  so  that,  walking,  one 
was  assailed  by  their  shrilling  in  both 
ears.  Hearing  them  so  much  sent  me 
in  search  of  their  wild  cousin  of  the 
fields  and  of  the  mole  cricket,  but  no 
sound  of  them  could  I  bear.  It  was 
too  late  for  them  to  sing.  No  doubt— 
as  White,  I  think,  conjectured— the  ar¬ 


tificial  conditions  which  civilized  man 
has  made  for  the  house  cricket  have 
considerably  altered  its  habits.  Like 
the  canary  and  other  finches  that  thrive 
in  captivity,  a  uniform  indoor  climate 
with  food  easily  found  have  made  it 
a  singer  ali  the  year  round.  I  trust 
we  shall  never  take  to  the  Japanese 
custom  of  caging  insects  for  the  sake 
of  their  music;  but  it  is  probable  that  a 
result  of  keeping  tamed  or  do¬ 
mesticated  field  crickets  would  be 
to  set  them  singing  at  all  seasons 
against  the  cricket  on  the  hearth.  A 
listener  would  then  be  able  to  Judge 
which  of  the  two  “sweet  and  tiny  cous¬ 
ins”  is  the  better  performer.  The  house 
cricket  has  to  my  ears  a  louder,  coars¬ 
er,  a  more  creaky  sound;  but  w'e  hear 
him,  as  a  rule,  in  a  room,  singing,  as 
it  were,  confined  in  a  big  box,  and  I 
remember  the  case  of  the  skylark  and 
the  disagreeable  effect  of  its  shrill  and 
harsh  spluttering  song  when  heard 
from  a  cage  hanging  against  a  wall. 
The  field  cricket,  like  the  soaring  sky¬ 
lark,  has  the  w'ide  expanse  of  open  air 
to  soften  and  etherealize  the  sound. 

Gilbert  White  lived  in  an  age  which 
had  its  own  little  firmly  established 
conventional  Ideas  about  nature,  which 
he,  open-air  man  though  he  was,  did 
not  escape,  or  else  felt  bound  to  re¬ 
spect.  Thus,  the  prolonged  wild  beautiful 
call  of  the  peacock,  the  finest  sound 
made  by  any  domesticated  creature, 
was  to  the  convention  of  the  day  “dis¬ 
gustful,”  and  as  a  disgustful  sound  be 
sets  it  down  accordingly;  and  when  be 
speaks  of  the  keen  pleasure  it  gave 
him  to  listen  to  the  field  cricket  he 
writes  in  a  somewhat  apologetic  strain: 
—“Sounds  do  not  always  give  us  pleas¬ 
ure  according  to  their  sweetness  and 
melody,  nor  do  harsh  sounds  always 
displease.  We  are  more  apt  to  be  cap¬ 
tivated  or  disgusted  with  the  associa¬ 
tions  which  they  promote  than  with 
the  notes  themselves.  Thus  the  shril¬ 
ling  of  the  field  cricket,  though  sharp 
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and  stridulous,  yet  marvellously  de¬ 
lights  some  hearers,  filling  their  minds 
with  a  train  of  summer  ideas  of  every¬ 
thing  that  is  rural,  verdurous  and  Joy¬ 
ous.” 

The  delight  I  know,  but  I  cannot 
wholly  agree  with  the  explanation.  A 
couple  of  months  before  this  visit  to 
Selborne,  on  May  25,  on  passing  some 
small  grass  fields  enclosed  in  high  un¬ 
trimmed  bedges^on  the  border  of  a  pine 
wood  by  Southampton  Water,  I  all  at 
once  became  conscious  of  a  sound 
which  indeed  bad  been  for  some  time 
in  my  ears,  increasing  in  volume  as  I 
went  on  until  It  forced  my  attention  to 
it.  When  I  listened  1  found  myself  in 
a  place  where  field  crickets  were  in  ex¬ 
traordinary  abundance;  there  musH 
have  been  many  hundreds  within  hear¬ 
ing  distance,  and  their  delicate  shrilling 
came  from  the  grass  and  hedges  all 
round  me.  It  was  as  if  all  the  field 
crickets  in  the  county  had  congregated 
and  were  holding  a  grand  musical  fes¬ 
tival  at  that  spot  I  hope  it  is  an  an¬ 
nual  festival,  so  that  I  may  hear  them 
again  when  May  comes  round.  A  doz¬ 
en  or  twenty  house  crickets  in  a  kitch¬ 
en  would  have  made  more  noise;  this 
was  not  loud,  nor  could  It  properly  be 
described  as  a  noise;  it  was  more  like 
a  subtle  music  without  rise  or  fall  or 
change;  or  like  a  continuous  difiFused 
silvery-bright  musical  hum,  which  sur¬ 
rounded  one  like  an  atmosphere,  and 
at  the  same  time  pervaded  and  trem¬ 
bled  through  one  like  a  vibration.  It 
was  certainly  very  delightful,  and  the 
feeling  in  this  instance  was  not  due  to 
association,  but,  I  think,  to  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  the  sound  itself. 

The  Selborne  stream,  or  Bourne,  with 
its  meadows  and  tangled  copses  on 
either  side,  was  my  favorite  noonday 
haunt  The  volume  of  water  does  not 
greatly  diminish  during  the  summer 
months,  but  In  many  places  the  bed  of 
the  stream  was  quite  grown  over  with 
aquatic  plants,  topped  with  figw<N% 


huge  water  agrimony  with  its  masses 
of  powdery  fiesh-colored  blooms,  creamy 
meadow-sweet,  and  rose-purple  loose¬ 
strife  and  willow-herb,  with  its  appe¬ 
tizing  odor  of  codllns  and  cream.  But 
I  was  most  interested  in  the  wild  musk 
01  monkey-flower,  an  American  im¬ 
portation  which  has  become  a  wilding 
with  us,  and  is  now  abundant  at  Sel- 
tA)rne.  At  one  spot  a  mass  of  It  grew 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  bank  on  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge;  from  the  top  of  the  bank 
long  branches  of  briar  rose  trailed 
down,  and  the  rich  pure  yellow  mimu- 
lus  blossoms  and  ivory  white  roses  of 
the  briar  were  seen  together.  An  even 
lovelier  effect  was  produced  at  another 
spot  by  the  mingling  of  the  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  with  the  large  turquoise-blue  water 
forget-me-nots. 

I  tried  here,  as  I  had  tried  in  other 
places  in  Hampshire,  to  find  out  how 
long  this  plant  had  been  known  in  a 
wild  state.  But  the  replies  I  got  were 
contradictory.  A  middle-aged  man  as¬ 
sured  me  that  he  had  known  the  plant 
growing  by  the  Bourne  since  his  boy¬ 
hood;  but  at  a  cottage  by  the  stream 
an  old  woman  who  bad  lived  there 
most  of  her  life  declared  that  the  plant 
bad  escaped  from  her  own  garden  “a 
few  years  ago”  and  spread  along  the 
stream.  Her  daughter  confirmed  this 
statement.  These  two,  mother  and 
daughter,  were  in  strong  contrast,  and 
seemed  to  represent  among  the  cottag¬ 
ers  the  old  and  the  new  Selborne.  The 
lean  old  flat-chested  woman  in  her 
limp  dress  and  in  her  speech  was  a 
t3rpical  Hampshire  peasant  of  the  last 
generation.  The  daughter  was  pain¬ 
fully  modern,  or  up-to-date— a  very  de¬ 
testable  state  for  a  village  woman  to 
be  in.  She  informed  me  that  she  pos¬ 
sessed  a  copy  of  the  “Natural  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Selborne,”  and  she 
added,  “Of  course,  all  that  about  birds 
Is  rot,  but  the  history  of  the  Priory  is 
very  Interesting.” 

The  most  charming  of  the  Selborne 
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wild  plants  that  flower  in  July  is  the 
musk  maUow.  So  rarely  seen  else¬ 
where,  it  was  quite  common  round  the 
Tillage;  and  perhaps  the  finest  plant  I 
saw  was  in  the  churchyard,  growing 
luxuriantly  by  a  humble  grave  near  the 
little  gate  that  opens  to  the  Lyth  and 
Bourne.  As  it  is  known  to  few  per¬ 
sons,  there  must  almost  every  day  have 
been  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  the 
churchyard  who  looked  with  admira¬ 
tion  on  that  conspicuous  plant  with  its 
deep-cut  scented  geranium-like  beauti¬ 
ful  leaves,  tender  gray-green  in  color, 
and  its  profusion  of  delicate  silky  rose- 
colored  flowers.  Many  would  look  on 
it  as  some  rare  exotic,  and  wonder  at 
its  being  there  by  that  lowly  green 
mound.  But  to  the  residents  it  was  a 
musk  mallow  and  nothing  more— a 
weed  in  the  churchyard. 

When,  one  morning,  I  found  two  men 
mowing  the  grass  I  called  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  plant  and  asked  them  to 
spare  it,  telling  them  that  it  was  one 
which  the  daily  viaitors  to  the  village 
would  admire  above  all  the  red  gera¬ 
niums  and  other  gardener’s  flowers 
which  they  would  have  to  leave  un¬ 
touched.  This  sample  request  ap¬ 
peared  to  put  them  out  a  good 
deal;  they  took  their  hats  off  and 
wiped  the  sweat  from  their  fore¬ 
heads,  and  after  gravely  ponder¬ 
ing  the  matter  for  some  time  said  they 
would  “see  about  It”  or  “bear  It  In 
mind”  when  they  came  round  to  that 
side.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  mow¬ 
ing  was  done,  I  returned  and  found 
that  the  musk  mallow  had  not  been 
spared. 

On  July  13,  when  I  arrived  at  Sel- 
borne,  the  thrushes,  nightingales  and 
warblers  bad  ceased  singing,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  wood  wren.  At  all 
events,  one  bird  of  this  pretty  species 
was  still  uttering  its  tremulous  song 
in  the  beeches  on  the  Hanger.  I  beard 
it  for  three  days,  and  then  it  ceased, 
to  begin  again  no  doubt  in  late  August 


or  September.  But  there  were  other 
singers,  and  the  place  was  anything 
but  silent.  Wood-pigeons  in  numbers 
roosted  on  the  Hanger,  and  at  half¬ 
past  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  their 
cooing  would  begin,  to  last  for  nearly 
an  hour.  My  bedroom  (the  window  of 
which  looked  out  on  the  Hanger)  was 
on  the  first  floor  of  a  cottage  in  the 
village  street,  and  I  was  always  glad 
to  be  awake  early  to  listen  to  the  con¬ 
cert.  The  effect  was  curious,  as  Indi¬ 
vidual  voices  could  not  be  distinguished 
owing  to  the  number  of  the  birds— hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  all  cooing  to¬ 
gether  in  unison;  the  village  was  flood¬ 
ed  as  it  were  with  the  volume  of  deep, 
human-like  sound,  which  was  rolled 
down  upon  it  from  the  steep  wooded 
hill. 

About  four  o’clock  the  lively  vigorous 
song  of  the  clrl-buntlng  would  be  heard 
from  the  garden  or  grounds  of  the 
Wakes,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  From 
four  to  six,  at  intervals,  was  his  best 
singing  time;  later  in  the  day  be  sang 
at  much  longer  intervals.  There  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  three  pairs  of  breeding 
birds;  one  at  the  Wakes,  another  on  the 
top  of  the  bill  to  the  left  of  the  Zigzag 
path,  and  a  third  below  the  churchyard. 
The  cock  bird  of  the  last  pair  sang  at 
Intervals  every  day  during  my  visit 
from  a  tree  in  the  churchyard  or  from 
a  big  sycamore  growing  at  the  side  of 
it.  On  July  14  I  had  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity  of  Judging  the  penetrative  power 
of  this  bunting’s  voice,  for  by  chance. 
Just  as  the  bells  commenced  ringing  for 
the  six  o’clock  Sunday  evening  service, 
the  bird,  perched  on  a  small  cypress  in 
the  churchyard,  began  to  sing.  Though 
only  about  forty  yards  from  the  tower, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  discomposed 
by  the  clanging  of  the  bells,  but  sang 
at  proper  intervals  the  usual  number  of 
times— six  or  eight- bis  high  incisive 
voice  sounding  distinct  through  that 
tempest  of  Jangled  metallic  noise. 

I  was  often  at  Farringdon,  a  village 
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close  by,  and  there  too  the  churchyard 
had  Its  clrl-buntlng,  singing  merrily  at 
Intervals  from  a  perch  not  above  thirty 
yards  from  the  building.  And  as  at 
Selborne  and  Farringdon,  so  I  have 
found  it  in  most  places  in  Hampshire, 
especially  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
county;  the  cirl  is  the  village  bunting 
whose  favorite  singing  place  Is  in  the 
quiet  churchyard  or  the  shade-trees  at 
the  farm;  compared  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  genus  he  might  indeed  be 
called  our  domestic  bunting.  The  yel¬ 
low-hammer  is  never  heard  in  a  village; 
at  Selborne  to  find  hlnq  one  bad  to 
climb  the  bill  and  go  out  on  the  com¬ 
mon,  and  there  he  could  be  heard 
drawling  out  his  lazy  song  all  day  long. 
How  curious  to  think  that,  in  spite  of 
tlie  acuteness  of  his  hearing  where 
bird  sounds  were  concerned,  Gilbert 
Wliite  never  distinguished  between 
these  two  species,  although  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  he  heard  the  cirl  on  every  sum¬ 
mer  day  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life. 

During  the  hot  hours  one  could  al¬ 
ways  bear  a  goldfinch  singing  in  the 
trees  by  the  Lyth  and  the  Bourne.  The 
brightest  and  best  of  our  finches  is 
commoner  in  Hampshire  than  any  other 
pa  I  t  of  the  country  known  to  me,  but 
it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
wa .  ercourses.  You  may  spend  a  whole 
day  or  even  many  days.  In  places  where 
tliere  are  no  rivers  without  seeing  or 
hearing  the  bird,  but  no  sooner  do  you 
come  into  the  valley  of  the  Test  or 
Itchen  or  other  stream  than  you  are 
greeted  by  the  familiar  quick  lively 
ttrit-twit  of  the  goldfinch.  Even  the 
Selborne  stream  was  not  too  insignifi¬ 
cant  to  have  a  few  of  these  birds  by  It. 

The  bullfinch,  too,  was  here  In  the 
green  shady  nooks  by  the  stream.  But 
this  bird,  I  found,  was  most  abundant 
two  or  three  miles  away,  at  the  back  of 
Noar  Hill— the  Hanger’s  big  beech- 
grown  neighbor.  Here  It  is  a  broken 
wooded  country,  with  exceedingly  deep 
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shaded  lanes  that  lead  you  by  Emp- 
shott,  Hawkley,  and  that  not  easily  dis¬ 
coverable  village.  Prior’s  Dean,  which 
consists  of  a  small  old  farmhouse  and 
smaller,  ancient,  most  desolate-looking 
church.  If  you  want  to  find  the  church 
at  Prior’s  Dean,  the  saying  runs,  you 
must  first  cut  down  the  nettles.  Among 
these  deep  lanes,  which  are  sometimes 
like  green  twilight  tunnels,  it  was  Indeed 
silent  In  mid- July— silent  and  deserted, 
since  no  visitor  to  White’s  village  and 
no  cyclist  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to 
explore  them.  Walking  in  these  shady 
places  one  constantly  hears  the  faint 
plaintive  little  piping  sound,  the  almost 
inaudible  alarm  note  of  the  concealed 
bullfinch;  and  following  the  sound  out 
suddenly  dashes  the  bird,  showing  his 
sharp-winged  shape  and  gray  and  black 
upper  plumage  marked  with  white  for 
a  moment  or  two,  before  vanishing  once 
more  in  the  overhanging  foliage.  But 
nobody  cares  how  common  he  may  be, 
since  he  can  do  no  Injury  there  with 
his  cutting  beak.  It  is  practically  a 
fruitless  country,  though  sloes,  black¬ 
berries  and  other  wild  fruits  are  abun¬ 
dant  enough  in  the  hedges  in  autumn, 
and  are  shared  by  the  birds  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

I  think  the  most  important  wild  birds 
at  Selborne  were  the  magpies.  There 
was  a  small  family  party  of  them— a 
pair  of  old  birds  and  their  young,  and 
they  were  almost  domestic.  During 
my  stay  they  invariably  spent  the  early 
morning  hours  hunting  for  worms  and 
insects  on  the  green  open  park¬ 
like  grounds  of  the  Wakes,  between  the 
village  street  and  the  Hanger.  When 
the  dew  dried  they  would  work  their 
way  round  by  the  back  of  the  church 
to  the  Lyth,  and  then  down  the  stream 
towards  the  Priory.  Now  a  little  way 
down  on  that  side  there  are  pheasant 
preserves  where  the  keepers  are  as 
zealously  bent  on  the  extirpation  of 
what  they  call  “vermin”  as  any  of 
their  kind.  How  is  it,  I  asked,  that 
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these  Selborne  mugples  that  chatter  in 
the  trees  and  run  and  play  on  the 
sward  quite  fearlessly  where  people 
are  about,  escape  destruction  when 
they  go  down  to  the  sacred  ground?  I 
was  assured  that  it  was  because  they 
knew  perfectly  well  where  the  danger 
was;  that  when  they  arrived  at  the 
limits  of  the  preserves  they  became  ex¬ 
ceedingly  cautious  and  shy,  and  would 
not  then  allow  any  person  to  get  a  sight 
of  them;  but  that  as  soon  as  they  came 
out  of  that  dangerous  place  they  cast 
their  caution  aside  once  more. 

I  have  already  once  mentioned  Far- 
ringdon.  In  the  great  mass  of  litera¬ 
ture  concerning  Gilbert  White  there  is 
curiously  little  said  about  this  village; 
yet  it  has  one  of  the  most  interesting 
old  churches  in  the  county— the  church 
in  which  White  officiated  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  during  all  the  best  years 
of  bis  life,  in  fact,  since,  when  be  re¬ 
signed  the  curacy  of  Farringdon,  after 
having  accepted  that  of  Selborne,  for 
which  he  had  waited  so  long,  be  was 
within  two  years  of  bidding  a  formal 
farewell  to  natural  history  and  within 
eight  of  his  death.  The  church  regis¬ 
ter  from  1760  to  1785  is  written  in  his 
now  familiar  clear,  beautiful  band;  and 
in  the  rectory  gardens  there  is  a  large 
Spanish  chestnut  tree  planted  by  him. 
The  village,  too,  is  very  near  to  Sel¬ 
borne.  How  long  it  took  White  to  get 
there  from  the  Wakes,  where  he  lived, 
on  foot  and  on  horseback,  I  cannot  say; 
on  a  bicycle  it  took  me  fifteen  minutes, 
and  I  have  done  it  in  less  time.  I  went 
there,  to  begin  with,  because  of  White’s 
long  connection  with  the  village,  but  1 
soon  found  that  the  place  was  in  itself 
attractive.  Although  not  so  fortunate 
in  its  surroundings  as  Selborne,  with 
its  Lyth  and  flowing  stream  and  wood¬ 
ed  Hanger,  Farringdon  village,  with  its 
noble  church  and  quaint  old  farm  build¬ 
ings  and  cottages,  is  the  better  village 
of  the  two.  At  the  side  of  the  church¬ 
yard  there  is  great  old  oast-house,  now 


used  as  a  barn,  which  for  quaintness 
and  beauty  has  not  its  match  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  churchyard  itself  is  a  pret¬ 
ty,  peaceful  wilderness,  with  ivy  and 
bramble  hanging  to  the  old  trees,  and 
creeping,  too,  over  the  green  mounds 
and  gray  licbened  trunks.  Long  may 
it  be  kept  sacred  from  the  gardener, 
with  his  abhorred  pruning-hook,  bis 
basket  of  geranium  cuttings— hate¬ 
ful  flower!— and  his  brushwood  broom 
to  make  it  tidy.  Finally,  Farringdon 
possesses  a  wonderful  old  churchyard 
yew,  which  deserves  to  be  better 
known  to  all  who  admire  or  are  curious 
in  the  venerated  tree.  “Hampshire’s 
weed’’  it  has  been  called,  on  account  of 
its  abundance  in  the  county,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  some  greater  title— “Britain’s 
Dragon-tree,”  let  us  say.  The  name 
would,  for  a  double  reason,  fit  the  Far¬ 
ringdon  yew,  which  is  as  large  round 
within  a  few  inches  as  the  famous  Sel¬ 
borne  yew,  and  immensely  older  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  with  its  vast  trunk  split 
into  many  parts,  and  its  strange  crown 
of  rough-barked,  rust-colored,  gnarled 
and  twisted  interlacing  branches,  is  the 
most  ancient,  ruinous  and  desolate- 
looking  churchyard  yew  to  be  seen  in 
the  country. 

Farringdon,  I  found,  was  a  village 
much  haunted  by  swifts;  there  were 
twice  as  many  birds  as  at  Selborne.  It 
was,  however,  at  the  last-named  village 
that  I  watched  these  curious  birds  with 
keenest  interest;  but  the  swifts  I 
watched,  strange  to  say,  were  not  the 
native  Selborne  birds.  When  I  arrived 
I  took  particular  notice  of  the  swallows 
and  swifts— that  was  but  natural  in 
Gilbert  White’s  village.  The  swallows, 
I  was  sorry  to  find,  had  decreased  so 
greatly  in  numbers  since  my  former 
visits  that  there  were  but  few  left.  The 
house  martins,  though  still  not  scarce, 
bad  also  fallen  off  a  good  deal.  Of 
swifts  there  were  about  eight  or  nine 
pairs,  all  with  young  in  their  nests,  in 
holes  under  the  eaves  of  different  cot- 
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tnges.  The  old  birds  appeared  to  be 
very  imich  taken  up  with  feeding  their 
young;  they  ranged  about  almost  In 
solitude,  never  more  than  four  or  five 
birds  being  seen  together,  and  that  only 
in  the  evening,  and  even  when  in  com¬ 
pany  they  were  silent  and  their  flight 
comparatively  languid.  This  continued 
from  the  12th  to  the  16th,  but  on  that 
day,  at  a  little  past  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  I  was  astonished  to  see 

a  party  of  over  fifty  swifts 
rushing  through  the  air  over 

the  village  in  the  usual  mad  swift  way, 
uttering  excited  screams  as  they 

streamed  by.  Rising  to  some  height 

in  the  air,  they  would  float,  scattering 
over  the  church  for  a  few  moments, 
then  close  and  rush  down  and  stream 
across  the  Plestor,  coming  as  low  as 
the  roofs  of  the  cottages,  then  along  the 
village  street  for  a  distance  of  forty 
or  fifty  yards,  after  which  they  would 
mount  up  and  return  to  the  church,  to 
repeat  the  same  race  over  the  same 
course  again  and  again.  They  contin¬ 
ued  their  pastime  for  an  hour  or  longer, 
and  then  the  flock  began  to  diminish, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  had  quite 
melted  away. 

On  the  following  evening  I  was  ab¬ 
sent,  but  some  friends  staying  at  the 
village  watched  for  me,  and  they  re¬ 
ported  that  the  birds  appeared  after 
seven  o’clock  and  played  about  the 
place  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  vanished 
*^as  before. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  I  went 
with  my  friends  to  the  field  behind  the 
churchyard,  from  which  a  view  of  the 
sky  all  round  can  be  obtained.  Four 
or  five  swifts  were  visible  quietly  fly¬ 
ing  about  the  sky,  all  wide  apart.  At 
six  o’clock  a  little  bunch  of  half  a  dozen 

Lonfinmn’t  Mafailne. 


swifts  formed,  and  began  to  chase  each 
other  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  other 
birds,  singly  and  in  twos  and  threes, 
began  to  arrive.  Some  of  these  were 
seen  coming  to  the  spot  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Alton.  Gradually  the  bunch 
grew  until  It  was  a  big  crowd  num¬ 
bering  seventy  to  eighty  birds,  and  as 
it  grew  the  excitement  of  the  birds  in¬ 
creased;  until  eight  o’clock  they  kept 
up  their  aerial  gambols,  and  then,  as 
on  the  previous  evenings,  the  flock 
gradually  dispersed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  the  per¬ 
formance  was  repeated,  the  birds  con¬ 
gregated  numbering  about  sixty.  On 
the  20th  the  number  had  diminished  to 
about  forty,  and  an  equal  number  re¬ 
turned  on  the  following  evening;  and 
this  was  the  last  time.  We  watched  in 
vain  for  them  on  the  22d;  no  swifts  but 
the  half  a  dozen  Selborne  birds  usually 
to  be  seen  towards  evening  were  visi¬ 
ble;  nor  did  they  return  on  any  other 
day  up  to  the  24th,  when  my  visit  came 
to  an  end. 

It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that 
these  swifts  which  came  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  hold  their  evening  games  at 
Selborne  were  birds  that  had  already 
finished  breeding,  and  were  now  free 
to  go  from  home  and  spend  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  purely  recreative  exercises. 
The  curious  point  is  that  they  should 
have  made  choice  of  this  sultry  spot  for 
such  a  purpose.  It  was,  besides,  new 
to  me  to  find  that  swifts  do  sometimes 
go  from  home  to  indulge  in  such  pas¬ 
times.  I  had  always  thought  that  the 
birds  seen  pursuing  each  other  with 
screams  through  the  sky  at  any  place 
were  the  dwellers  and  breeders  in  the 
locality;  and  that,  I  believe,  is  the  idea 
that  most  persons  have. 

W.  H.  Hudson. 
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It  was  a  summer's  night.  The  last 
of  the  crowd  went  rollicking  along  the 
Bdgware  Road,  shouting  not  so  much 
through  happiness  as  custom,  and  the 
Bystander  went  after  them  home¬ 
wards.  The  hoarse  shouts  died  away 
sadly;  the  pleasure-seekers  were  tired, 
their  enjoyment  was  done;  in  a  few 
hours  they  would  be  astir,  depressed  in 
the  early  light,  to  seek  anew  for  bread 
and  halfpence;  there  was  a  final  shout, 
lessening  into  a  gasp,  the  last  moan  of 
a  concertina,  and  the  night  went  to 
sleep.  The  Bystander  walked  towards 
a  smoky  yellow  light,  where  he  could 
see  a  grizzled  head  dodging  up  and 
down  iike  a  grotesque  marionette;  he 
paused  by  the  few  tattered  moths  that 
had  fiuttered  towards  this  light  “Ain’t 
got  no  tea,”  replied  the  proprietor  of 
the  stail;  “the  water  don’t  bile  yet” 
He  stroked  an  um  independently,  to 
test  the  temperature.  “Korfee,  Jack, 
an’  a  slice  o’  plain?  No?”  he  continued, 
“tuppence.  I  ain’t  goin’  to  make  ’ap- 
porths.  I  can’t  afford  to  run  no  char¬ 
ity  restaurant” 

"Tuppence  takes  a  deal  o’  makin’ 
some  days;  ’tls  a  lot  o’  money  to  part 
with  for  a  mug  an’  a  slice.”  Jack,  the 
speaker,  stood  close  beside  the  Bystand¬ 
er,  and  the  iatter  looked  round,  because 
the  accent  that  underlay  the  talk  of 
London  town  was  not  that  of  the  vol¬ 
untarily  unwashed.  He  saw  a  thin 
man,  in  a  vesture  of  rags  held  together 
with  mathematical  preciseness  by 
scraps  of  string,  a  small  face,  over¬ 
grown  with  a  rough  harvest  of  stubble, 
but  stamped  with  intellect  by  keen 
gray  eyes;  one  foot  dragging  a  heavy 
boot,  wherefrom  a  bruised  toe  peeped 
pitifully  into  the  night,  the  other  light 
and  fantastic  in  a  once  canvas  shoe. 
The  hat.  Jammed  upon  elfin  ringlets, 
had  in  the  past  been  of  silk,  but  the 


period  was  indefinite.  The  ancient 
coat  bad  slipped  two  paces,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  neck;  above  the  collar-bone 
the  skin  was  fairly  clean,  even  fresh, 
when  it  avoided  the  cross-hatch  of 
wrinkles;  beneath  this  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  ’twas  desolation  and  dirt.  Jack 
saw  the  Bystander’s  glance,  and 
his  pride  was  roused.  He  put  up  a 
well-shaped  band,  and  shook  the  re¬ 
fractory  garment,  even  as  a  terrier 
worries  a  rat.  The  gray  eyes  were 
upon  the  Bystander;  their  owner  leaned 
forward  and  quoted  a  few  apt  lines 
from  the  chorus  of  the  “Alcestls.” 
“Will  yer  wait  for  the  tea,  sir?”  said 
the  voice  within.  “The  water’s  gettin’ 
on  the  bile.” 

The  Bystander  said  that  he  would 
wait  Jack  edged  towards  him,  and 
they  were  alone  at  the  comer  of  the 
stall,  while  the  unnamed  construed  the 
uncertainty  upon  his  new  friend’s  face, 
and  the  sonorous  Greek  into  English 
prose.  “I  had  forgotten,”  said  the  By¬ 
stander.  “I  have  neglected  the  classics 
since  I  left  Cambridge.”  He  lowered 
his  voice,  although  there  was  no  need. 

“I  am  from  ’tother  place,  as  they  say 
in  the  House,  from  the  banks  of 
Isis-” 

“  ’Old  on  there.  Jack!  Where  be  ye 
a  shovin’  to,  mate?  Yer’ve  bln  an’ 
spilt  me  kawfee.” 

Jack  turned  with  apologies.  “  ’Orl 
right,  ole  pal;  ’ave  a  pull  outer  mine.” 

The  pal  was  not  overloaded  with 
pride  and  pulled  heartily  from  the 
proffered  mug,  until  Jack’s  counte¬ 
nance  grew  sad.  As  he  turned  again, 
a  ragged  fiap  fiew  forth  like  a  bird  of 
prey,  and  swept  his  slice  of  cake  to  the 
gutter.  Jack  dived,  reclaimed  the 
treasure,  whisked  off  the  Edgware 
Road  dust,  and  placed  a  goodly  portion, 
for  security,  in  his  mouth. 


“Excuse  me,”  said  the  Bystander  Each  morning  I  wash  me  in  the  Ser- 
hurriedly.  “You  were  once  a  gentle-  pentlne,  and  cleanse  my  face  and  bands, 
man?”  but  never  venture  below  my  collar-bone. 

Jack  drew  himself  up  with  exceeding  because  I  am  rheumatic,  and  dread  the 
dignity,  and- disposed  of  the  cake  with  touch  of  cold  water.  Once  a  month, 
a  gulp.  “I  am  a  gentleman.  It  is  true  oftener  when  funds  run  to  it,  I  have 
I  have  no  address  and  no  income,  a  warm  bath  which  costs  me  twopence 
On  the  other  band,  I  enjoy  perfect  lib-  net.  May  I  ask  what  brings  you  to  a 
erty,  and  am  not  in  debt.  Can  every  coffee-stall?” 

gentleman  say  as  much?  You  are  The  Bystander  explained  bis  habit 
looking  at  my  clothes;  call  them  an  of  roaming  abroad,  and  spoke  of  his 
eccentricity  of  genius,  and  look  no  interest  in  the  great  panorama  of  Lon- 
more.”  don  life.  He  loved  to  watch  the  char- 

“’Ere’s  the  tea,  sir.  *Ave  anytbink  acters  that  haunt  the  places  of  cheap 
to  eat?”  food,  to  wonder  at  their  lighthearted- 

“Try  the  seed,”  exclaimed  Jack  ea-  ness,  as  they  struggled  in  the  handicap 

gerly.  “It’s  orl  right,  ain't  it,  Tom-  with  the  odds  so  heavy  against  them, 

my?”  often  to  admire  their  fortitude  and 

“Everythink  yer  buys  ’ere  is  orl  their  actions  of  unselfishness, 
right,”  replied  Tommy  the  proprietor.  From  his  companion’s  conversation 
and  the  Bystander,  submitting,  tried  the  Bystander  was  given  much  to  think 
the  seedcake.  “Another  slice  for  me;  about  Jack  belonged  to  the  great 
give  us  a  big  ’un,”  said  the  Gentleman,  army  of  men  who  are  scattered  about 
his  eyes  wistful,  his  mouth  hungry.  London,  penniless,  destitute,  some 
The  long  knife  descended,  and  a  heavy  through  their  own  fault,  some  through 
wedge  dropped  upon  the  counter.  Jack  the  fault  of  others.  Spoiled  by  their 
seized  it  s^d  with  his  unoccupied  hand  manner  of  bringing  up,  they  cannot 
worried  his  garments  indefinitely.  Pres-  dig;  to  beg  they  are  ashamed.  They 
ently  the  rags  gathered  round  him  idle  about  street-corners,  waiting,  until 
again,  and  be  timidly  pushed  the  slice  they  are  shifted  on,  to  idle  about 
back.  “Beg  parding.  Tommy;  I  would-  other  street-corners;  sometimes  they 
n’t  ’ave  troubled,  if  I’d  known.”  are  moved  on  to  the  Embankment, 

The  proprietor  turned  from  serving  a  where,  in  a  dark  moment,  the  habit 
cab-driver,  and  returned  the  wedge,  as  being  perhaps  strong  upon  them,  they 
though  it  were  a  game  of  shuffle-  move  themselves  on— one  step,  and  the 
hoard.  “You’re  welcome,  matey.  I  street-comers  know  them  no  more, 
know's  yer.  Jack;  to-morrer  night’ll  There  are  meals  to  be  gathered  In  the 
do.”  street,  the  Bystander  learned,  sorry 

The  Bj'stander  took  in  the  situation,  sustenance,  yet  a  tight  handful  of 
and  proffered  a  sixpence  to  pay  for  orange-peel  and  a  cigar-stump  have 
both.  Jack  gave  him  no  direct  word  of  often,  kept  life  stirring  for  a  few 
thanks,  but  turned  gratefully  and  went  hours.  “After  all,”  said  his  informant, 
on  talking.  “You  see,  I  don’t  speak  “at  the  worst  it  is  only  a  question  of 
to  them  as  I  do  to  you;  they  would  a  few  years.  All  paths  lead  to  the 
think  me  proud.  You  were  assuming  same  exit;  it  is  merely  a  question  of  an 
that  I  need  a  bath?  It  is  true.  I  had  easy  or  unpleasant  journey.”  Jack  was 
a  piece  of  elastic  round  the  collar  of  my  an  optimist,  who  was  cheerful  in  every 
coat,  to  keep  the  garment  above  the  circumstance.  He  had  prepared  cer- 
Pillar  of  Farewell,  but  I  fear  the  elas-  tain  rules  for  his  guidance,  and  such 
tic  has  failed.  You  do  not  understand?  as  the  following  be  observed,  strange 
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to  say,  to  the  strict  letter.  (1)  Never  there  was,  and  the  thin  face  became 
hope,  never  despair.  Take  life  as  it  animated.  There  were  occasional  ac- 
comes,  assured  that  everything  occur-  ceptances,  and  even  slips  of  paper,  and 
ring  is  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  these  the  landlord  changed  into  brave 
that  could  happen.  (2)  Be  prepared  for  gold  sovereigns  which  he  counted  gen- 
accidents.  To  check  over-population,  erously  into  the  shaking  palm.  Such 
Providence  finds  it  necessary  to  remove  days  were  Periods  in  a  Life, 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  surplus.  If  The  Bystander  prepared  to  move 
you  are  run  over  and  maimed  for  life,  away.  Half-a-crown  lay  awkwardly 
do  not  complain.  It  has  been  found  in  his  hand,  and  he  longed  to  transfer 
that  there  is  no  room  for  you  on  the  it,  but  dared  not  It  is  not  easy  to 
streets.  (3)  For  the  destitute  the  Epi-  offer  a  gratuity  to  a  gentleman,  even 
curean  motto  is  the  best;  enjoy  each  though  he  be  homeless  and  in  rags, 
hour  as  much  as  you  can,  but  never  “May  I  walk  a  little  of  the  way  with 
think  of  the  next.  (4)  When  it  is  too  you?”  said  Jack,  when  his  mug  was 
hot,  remember  that  you  once  found  it  drained.  “I  want  a  move,  after  stand- 
too  cold.  When  the  ground  is  frozen  ing  so  long.  You  will  hardly  meet  any 
don’t  complain;  it  must  thaw  out.  (5)  one  you  know  at  this  hour.  Good-night, 
Work  when  you  feel  well,  and  do  your  Tommy,  and  thank  ye  kindly.”  They 
beet,  but  do  not  work  too  hard.  (6)  moved  away,  and  the  voices  of  the 
Never  think  of  the  past;  never  make  night  followed:  “Good-night,  Jack, 
plans  for  the  future;  always  live  for  good-night,  ole  boy;  take  care  o’  yer- 
the  present.  (7)  Make  friends  with  self.” 

every  one,  but  trust  nobody.  There  “You  see,”  said  the  Gentleman  with 
were  more  of  such  rules  for  self-guid-  his  sprightly  air,  “I  am  now  a  London 
ance,  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  enu-  Jack.  Once  I  had  a  surname,  but  that 
merate  the  entire  code.  Jack  personal-  is  long  ago.  We  do  not  require  handles 
ly  was  a  literary  man,  with  the  artistic  in  my  society;  identity  is  nothing, 
temperament  well  developed.  Art,  art.  When  you  look  at  a  drifting  cloud,  you 
what  a  motley  crew  of  starved  and  do  not  consider  that  it  is  composed  of 
tattered  beings  are  thy  disciples!  He  many  million  vesicles.  You  see  the 
possessed  a  reader’s  ticket  for  the  Brit-  one  object,  and  you  give  it  a  compre- 
ish  Museum,  and  whenever  he  could  hensive  name.  Are  you  a  literary 
make  himself  suflaclently  respectable,  man?” 

he  would  bury  himself  among  the  The  Bystander  admitted  that  he 
tomes  of  long-gone  thinkers;  the  results  sometimes  dared  to  desecrate  paper, 
he  set  down  upon  paper,  supplied  as  a  and  Jack  went  on.  “I  thought  so.  Now, 
gift  by  Government,  with  an  equally  were  you  to  introduce  me  as  a  charac- 
gratuitous  pen.  The  day’s  work  would  ter  into  one  of  your  dramas  of  real  life, 
be  dropped  humbly,  for  lack  of  stamps,  you  would  offend  against  all  the  can 
into  the  gaping  maw  of  some  period!-  ons  of  art  and  nature.  You  would 
cal’s  letter-box;  stamps  for  the  return  take  me,  dress  me  and  find  me,  when 
of  the  manuscript  there  were,  and  shaved  and  in  my  right  mind,  a  passa- 
could  be,  none.  Wistfully  each  day  bly  handsome  fellow.  You  would  find 
the  ragged  figure  crept  within  the  me  romantic,  and  in  the  end  you  would 
shades  of  a  secluded  public-house,  marry  me  to  some  fair  lady  of  means, 
where  a  kindly  landlord  allowed  his  and  make  me  a  gentleman  again, 
letters  to  be  taken  in,  always  with  a  Why?” 

smile,  and  the  same  anxious  question.  He  spoke  sharply,  almost  with  anger. 
“Anythin’  for  ole  Jack?”  Sometimes  The  Bystander  answered,  somewhat 
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feebly:  “Nature  teaches  us  that  the 
grub  becomes  a  butterfly.” 

“Nature  does  not  renew  the  butter¬ 
fly.  Nature  does  not  recolor  the  flower 
that  has  faded.  No— the  public  are 
false,  you— pardon  me— are  false,  and  1 
am  genuine.  You  cannot  help  your¬ 
self,  because  you  are  a  servant  of  the 
public.  If  you  speak  the  true  story  of 
life’,  your  books  will  lie  unbought. 
Why?  Every  one  has  so  many  troubles, 
that  they  shrink  from  the  misery  of 
others,  be  they  real  or  be  they  false. 
Every  one  strives  to  make  their 
troubles  less,  even  to  make  them  ap¬ 
pear  as  things  of  delight;  they  will  not 
face  them,  they  cannot;  they  will  not 
think  of  them,  they  dare  not.  They 
are  false,  and  their  lives  are  false, 
therefore  they  desire  to  read  the  false 
lives  of  imagined  beings.  Ah,  you 
turn  up  here?  I  will  come  no  fur¬ 
ther.” 

The  half-crown  rolled  from  the  By¬ 
stander’s  hand,  and  bounded  joyously 
to  the  gutter.  Jack  recovered  It.  “You 
had  better  get  yourself  a  bed,”  said  the 
Bystander. 

Jack  thanked  the  donor  quietly.  “A 
bed— no!  On  such  a  night  as  this  a 
park  seat  should  satisfy  a  Sybarite.  I 
must  not  stop,  or  the  gates  will  be 
closed,  and  all  the  seats  will  be  en¬ 
gaged,” 

The  next  meeting  occurred  in  daylight. 
A  sharp  wind  was  blowing  through  the 
driving  rain.  The  Bystander  hurried 
along  with  his  head  down,  until  he 
collided  with  a  gaunt  figure,  whose  tat¬ 
tered  garments  were  soaked,  and  whose 
face  was  shrunk  more  than  usual  with 
cold.  “A  nice  rain,”  said  Jack,  when, 
he  recognized  the  bearer  of  the  um¬ 
brella.  “I  don’t  understand  the  present 
necessity  for  the  wind,  but  the  rain  is 
pleasant.”  He  shivered,  while  the  sad 
water  poured  through  a  hole  in  his  hat, 
dashed  upon  his  nose  and  thence  to  the 
ground.  He  resembled  a  drenched  gar¬ 
goyle  perched  at  the  summit  of  some 


cathedral  tower.  “We  have  had  too 
much  dry  weather.  Rain  is  badly  need¬ 
ed  for  the  streets,  the  fields  and  the 
race-courses.  I  expect  this  cold  wind 
is  to  keep  back  the  crops;  I  hear  they 
are  too  forward  this  year.  We  enjoy 
a  hot  day  so  much  more  after  such 
weather  as  this.” 

The  Bystander  possessed  neither 
Jack’s  philosophy  nor  his  happy  adapt¬ 
ability.  He  had  already  hurled  many 
angry  epithets  at  the  weather,  and  here 
was  Jack,  homeless,  penniless  Jack, 
walking  about  in  airy  rags  and  shame¬ 
less  bdots,  and  positively  eulogizing  the 
wind  and  the  rain.  The  Bystander 
tried  to  feel  ashamed  of  himself,  and 
passed  away,  with  the  shivering  voice 
behind  still  quavering,  “Yes,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  warm  rain.” 

On  an  expedition  to  the  national 
treasure  house  in  Great  Russell  Street, 
the  Bystander  was  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  Jack,  not  indeed  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum,  but  proceeding  thereto,  with 
brightened  eye,  from  the  tavern  op¬ 
posite.  Part  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Fall  became  apparent.  Jack  was  gor¬ 
geous,  not  indeed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  but  in  some  linen,  and  boots  that 
were  partners.  He  was  jubilant.  He 
had  come  into  a  fortune,  to  use  his 
own  expression.  A  review  had  ac¬ 
cepted  an  article  (written  upon  Govern¬ 
ment-given  paper  with  the  equally 
gratuitous  pen),  had  published  the 
same,  and  paid  for  it,  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  golden  sovereigns.  In  cold  fig¬ 
ures  Jack  proved  his  ability  to  live  “in 
needless  luxury”  upon  twenty  pounds 
per  annum;  so  here  was  he  provided 
for,  at  one  happy  stroke,  for  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  twelve  months.  The 
Bystander  bethought  him  of  the  tav¬ 
ern,  and  sighed  for  human  frailty. 
“Here  is  the  half-crown  that  you  were 
kind  enough  to  lend  me  on  a  former 
occasion,”  said  Jack.^  “Affluence,”  he 
continued,  “is  surely  the  root  of  happi¬ 
ness,  as  we  understand  it.  Money  in 
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the  pocket  makes  the  sun  to  shine,  and 
gives  the  heart  confidence.  At  the 
present  time  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right 
to  a  name.” 

“And  a  coat  of  arms,”  added  the 
Bystander,  with  a  touch  of  cynicism, 
but  Jack  was  forgiving,  with  the  for¬ 
giveness  that  cheap  brandy  brings.  He 
echoed  the  words.  “Why  not?  Twelve 
sovereigns  or,  upon  a  field  azure;  in 
the  second,  a  litterateur,  attired  vert, 
once  sable,  his  face  sanguine—” 

“And  nose  gules,”  added  the  Bystand¬ 
er  sharply.  “Where  are  you  going 
now?” 

Jack  removed  his  hat,  and  rubbed 
tenderly  against  the  decayed  nap.  “I’m 
going  back  to  the  Reading-Room— my 
ofllce,  I  call  it.  If  I  sell  one  more  ar¬ 
ticle,  I  can  retire  for  this  year.  I  shall 
buy  several  pounds  of  tobacco,  walk 
into  the  country  and  lie  in  the  fields  all 
day.”  - 

Some  months  passed.  The  Bystand¬ 
er  had  left  London  to  its  dust  and  spar¬ 
rows,  although  he  did  not  spend  his 
leisure  consuming  nicotine  in  grass- 
fields.  One  night  in  late  October  be 
saw  the  familiar  bundle  of  rags  beside 
the  stall  in  the  Edgware  Road,  and  be 
came  upon  Jack,  drinking  his  penny¬ 
worth  of  coffee,  and  reading  by  the 
greasy  light  of  the  lantern  from  a  small 
edition  of  the  “Odyssey.”  “Picked  it 
up  for  twopence  this  afternoon,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Lovely  night,  ain’t  it?” 

The  Bystander  bad  not  thought  so. 
The  wind  was  biting,  and  charged 
with  the  strange  unpleasant  odor  of 
the  autumn,  while  now  and  again  came 
a  few  great  drops  of  rain. 

But  Jack  was  satisfied.  “A  fresh 
wind  cleanses  the  place,  blows  away 
the  germs  of  disease,  purifies  the  at¬ 
mosphere  by  sweeping  off  the  accumu¬ 
lations  of  carbonic-acid  gas.”  He 
slapped  his  bands  together,  and 
stamped  his  feet  “Cold  weather  is 
seasonable  now.  If  I  choose  to  go 
about  insufficiently  attired,  I  must 


expect  to  feel  chilled.  The  wind  Is 
not  tempered  to  the  worn-out  ram.*” 

The  Bystander,  not  feeling  disposed  to 
stand  in  the  cold,  asked,  “How  are  you 
doing?”  Jack  swallowed  the  dregs  in 
his  mug  sadly.  “I  have  lost  all  my 
money,”  he  replied,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  been  defrauded  of  thou¬ 
sands.  “I  could  not  indulge  in  my 
contemplated  retirement,  after  all.” 

This  was  the  last  glimpse  that  the  By¬ 
stander  was  afforded  of  Jack  as  an  in¬ 
dividual;  but  the  class  of  which  he  is  a 
type  remains,  and  will  be  always  with 
us.  Jack  bad  introduced  him  to  several 
friends,  who  had  foregathered  in  the 
shades  betwen  Great  Russell  and  New 
Oxford  Street,  grave  elderly  men,  un¬ 
kempt,  but  courteous.  How  politely 
they  raised  their  bats,  gingerly  lest  the 
brim  should  come  away!  How  elo¬ 
quently  they  talked,  upon  every  sub¬ 
ject,  from  Sanskrit  roots  to  the  latest 
methods  of  applying  electricity!  How 
interesting  they  were,  sometimes  how 
brilliant,  and  always  bow  thirsty! 
There  were  those  who  bad  been  bene- 
ficed  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  law¬ 
yers,  doctors  and  engineers,  and  not  un¬ 
known  many  of  them  in  their  day, 
when  they  bad  possessed  a  name  and 
an  individuality.  Among  themselves 
they  passed  by  their'  Christian  names; 
no  reference  was  allowed  to  the  remote 
past;  it  was  an  offence  to  refer  to  a 
comrade  as  a  gentleman,  or  to  remind 
him  that  he  bad  ever  been  a  creature 
of  a  higher  sphere.  The  Bystander, 
not  aware  of  this,  blundered,  but  his 
lesson  was  taught  him  by  a  reverend 
old  fellow,  who  might  have  been  a  gen¬ 
eral  masquerading  in  rags,  “I  am  not 
a  gentleman,  sir.  I  am  a  most  damna¬ 
ble  deadbeat!”  Can  these  men  ever 
dare  to  sleep?  Are  they  never  visited 
by  dreams?  Can  they  even  think,  with¬ 
out  calling  up  a  host  of  sad  pale  ghosts 
—home,  wife,  child?  Perhaps  they 
have  drunk  of  bitterness,  until  their 
souls  know  not  of  memory.  Let  us  hope 
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so;  for  the  peace  of  the  Great  Un¬ 
named,  let  us  hope  so. 

“Old  Jack?”  said  one  of  the  lost, 
when  the  Bystander  made  an  Inquiry 
one  winter’s  day.  “Yes,  I  hare  missed 
him  of  late.  Come  down  here,  and 
we’ll  ask  James.”  They  passed  together 
down  a  side  street  through  a  door, 
and  into  a  room  that  might  have  been 
called  the  Place  of  Derelicts.  The 
Bystander  coughed,  because  of  the 
fumes  of  strong  tobacco  and  the  sickly 
odor  of  stale  spirits. 

“James,  where’s  old  Jack?”  James 
looked  up;  be  was  arguing  with  an¬ 
other  wreck,  and  liked  not  interrup¬ 
tion.  “Old  Jack?  He’s  gone.”  James 
went  on  with  his  argument,  and  when 
the  Bystander  asked  for  enlightenment, 
he  condescended  to  become  more  com¬ 
municative.  “Just  before  Christmas 
be  was  taken  with  pneumonia,  and 
went  into  the  Middlesex.  I  went  to  see 


him,  and  be  explained  to  me  that  dying 
was  the  very  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  him.  I  dare  say  he  was 
right.  What?  Well,  thank  you.  Three- 
penn’orth  of  Scotch,  please,  miss.” 

The  following  month  the  Bystander 
picked  op  a  magazine,  and  found  there¬ 
in  an  article,  signed  “John  Sawyer;” 
this  was  the  departed  Jack’s  pseudo¬ 
nym.  Had  that  article  been  published 
and  paid  for  on  the  previous  month,  the 
author’s  life  might  have  been  pro¬ 
longed.  How  he  must  have  craved  for 
that  check!  How  disappointed,  as 
month  after  month  slipped  away,  and 
the  article  did  not  appear!  The  kindly 
publican  would  have  received  in  doe 
course  the  letter  that  contained  the 
check.  He  must  be  waiting,  still  wait¬ 
ing,  for  the  wistful  face  at  the  swing- 
doors,  and  the  anxious  question,  “Any¬ 
thin’  for  ole  Jack?” 

Ernest  O.  Henham. 


UaemllUa'a  MagulM. 
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Ob,  England  is  a  pleasant  place  for 
them  that’s  rich  and  high, 

But  England  is  a  cruel  place  for  such 
poor  folks  as  I! 

Charles  Kingsley. 

On  the  shores  of  a  rock-bound  inlet, 
swept  by  rude  winds,  and  bung  about 
for  more  than  half  the  year  by  driving 
curtains  of  mist,  there  stood  when  last 
century  was  young  a  few  poor  cottages 
packed  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  on  the  fringe  of  the  Orkney 
group.  These  cottages  were  inhabited 
by  a  family  named  Ross,  and  by  sun¬ 
dry  others  all  more  or  less  closely  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  dominant  stock.  These  people 
were  a  hard-bit  breed,  spare,  weather¬ 
beaten  and  big  of  limb,  fisher-folk  who 
risked  life  and  health  during  noost  of 


the  days  of  each  year  upon  the  treach¬ 
erous  coast,  and  tilled  a  few  square 
yards  of  grudging  soil  to  supplement 
the  meagre  living  that  they  wrested 
from  the  sea. 

The  oldest  man  in  the  village  was  the 
head  of  the  Boss  family,  a  stalwart 
who  bad  been  out  in  the  ’45,  and  bad 
reaped  only  bard  times  and  an  ill-name 
from  that  loyal  sowing  of  a  bad 
crop.  His  eldest  son,  a  dour,  harsh 
man,  silent,  thoughtful  and  beset  by 
trivial  cares,  toiled  ceaselessly  during 
the  days  of  all  his  dull  life  to  support 
a  huge  family  of  hungry,  ungainly  sons 
and  daughters,  and  lay  awake  of  nights 
wondering  despondently  bow  it  would 
fare  with  those  he  loved  when  God 
called  a  truce  to  bis  long  struggle  with 
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Fate.  Too  many  mouths  to  fill,  and 
far  too  little  wherewith  to  fill  them— 
that  was  the  insoluble  problem  which 
stared  him  in  the  face.  The  Infertile 
soil  cried  the  question  to  him  from  its 
bleak  furrows;  the  crash  of  the  surf 
reiterated  it;  the  wind  howled  it  around 
the  rotting  eaves;  but  answer  there 
came  none.  The  monotony  of  toil,  the 
constant  effort,  the  certainty  of  failure 
at  the  end  of  it— for  what  had  sufliced 
for  a  few  was  patently  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  growing  clan— hung 
over  his  life  like  a  brooding  shadow. 
The  hopelessness  of  it  wore  this  man 
down  inch  by  inch;  the  darkness  of  the 
future  walled  him  in  as  sadly  as  did 
the  fogs  that  hung  damp  and  chill 
around  his  home. 

His  children  must  move  on  and  out 
So  much  was  certain;  but  whither,  and 
to  what  end?  His  father,  still  known 
as  a  fanatical  Jacobite,  was  a  barrier 
closing  many  careers  to  those  who  were 
his  immediate  offspring;  his  fierce 
anger  and  the  strong  prejudices  of  the 
family  forbade  the  King’s  service  by 
land  or  sea.  For  the  rest  the  stub¬ 
born  facts  of  geography  limited  the 
chances  of  the  clan.  The  Orkneys  in 
those  days  w’ere  the  very  rim  of  the 
world;  the  men  and  women  who  dwelt 
there  were  cut  off  almost  entirely  from 
their  kind. 

How  should  the  great  god  Oppor¬ 
tunity  visit  these  lusty,  ravenous 
youngsters  In  the  banishment  that  was 
their  home?  Yet  come  he  did,  though 
it  was  in  a  disguise  which  at  the 
time  seemed  shabby  enough,  the  bearer 
of  a  gift  so  paltry  that  no  man  might 
dream  of  the  golden  things  which  lay 
bidden  in  his  cunning  bands. 

A  whaler,  bound  for  a  five  years’ 
cruise,  put  into  the  cove  seeking  to  fill 
gaps  in  its  complement  which  had  been 
caused  by  an  encounter  with  a  press- 
gang,  and  grim  George  Ross  sent  his 
two  eldest  boys  to  sea  in  her,  despite 
the  wailing  of  the  womenfolk  and  the 


snivelling  of  the  youngsters  them¬ 
selves. 

With  the  doings  of  the  whaler  all  up 
and  down  the  world  I  have  no  concern, 
until  three  years  later  we  meet  her 
again,  brimming  over  with  oil  and 
blubber,  putting  in  to  water  in  a 
creek  in  the  coast  of  Northern  China. 
She  waddled  into  the  uncharted  port, 
which  was  split  in  two  by  a  projecting 
headland  of  tall,  red  rock,  and  sent  most 
of  her  crew  ashore  to  gather  the  fuel 
and  till  the  water-butts.  Then  her  skipper 
sat  him  down  in  her  tiny  cabin  and  read 
the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,’’  which  with 
the  Bible  and  a  few  primitive  technical 
books  formed  the  whole  of  the  ship’s 
library,  and  as  he  followed  Christian 
upon  his  wonderful  way,  suddenly  his 
vessel  was  seized  by  the  children  of 
Apollyon.  The  skipper  fioundered  up 
from  below,  using  language  which 
would  have  set  honest  John  Bunyan 
doing  fantastic  penances  for  a  twelve 
month,  but  a  glance  around  showed 
him  in  an  instant  that  resistance  was 
hopeless.  Six  file  of  marines  and  twice 
as  many  bluejackets,  all  fully  armed 
and  wearing  an  exceedingly  busi¬ 
ness-like  air,  crowded  the  narrow 
decks. 

Two  bearded  officers,  with  sun-tanned 
faces  worn  hard  by  foul  weather, 
trailed  swords  at  the  belts  of  their 
soiled,  nondescript  uniforms.  The 
skipper,  tugging  ruefully  at  his  fore¬ 
lock,  recognized  the  servants  of  Old 
John  Company,  the  dominant  power  in 
all  the  Eastern  world;  so  curbing  bis 
tongue  and  smothering  his  rage,  he 
invited  them  to  drink  with  the  best 
grace  that  he  could  command. 

The  officers  clanked  down  the  rough 
ladder  and  seated  themselves  at  the 
table,  while  the  skipper  waited  upon 
them  with  obsequious  care. 

“Sorry  to  trouble  you,  skipper,”  said 
the  senior  lieutenant,  “but  the  devil 
must  have  his  own,  and  Old  John  Com¬ 
pany  must  be  served  next.  Our  ship— 
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a  seventy-four— Is  at  anchor  round  the 
bluff  yonder,  and  there  she’ll  have  to 
bide  until  she  becomes  a  hulk  unless 
we  can  get  some  one  to  navigate  her 
back  to  Calcutta.” 

“Cholera,”  panted  the  junior  officer, 
emerging  suddenly  from  his  tin  mug,  in 
which  his  nose  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  face  had  been  burled.  “Carried  off 
both  our  navigators.  The  old  barge 
is  like  a  hobbled  horse,  and  has  been 
these  two  months  past.  We  could  put 
to  sea  and  risk  it,  of  course,  but  some¬ 
how  Calcutta  seems  an  awesome  dis¬ 
tance  away,  and  the  rocks  lie  spattered 
all  over  the  sea-bottom  ’twlxt  there 
and  this  as  thick  as  the  raisins  in  a 
plum-duff.” 

“So  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,” 
chimed  in  the  senior  officer,  “that  you 
must  make  shift  to  spare  us  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  some  one  who  can  navigate 
our  vessel  for  us.” 

“There  will  be  nae  sic  a  body  aboard 
this  hooker,  so  help  me!”  began  the 
skipper,  but  the  officers  cut  him  short. 
A  whaler  did  not  find  its  way  round 
the  world  and  back  again  by  means  of 
“plumb  and  guess,”  they  said,  and 
where  a  boat  carried  a  navigating  offi¬ 
cer  she  was  sure  to  have  at  least 
one  understudy.  This  they  impressed 
upon  the  skipper,  emphasizing  their 
points  by  jaw-cracking  sea-oaths,  and 
hinting  that  it  would  be  easy  for  a  ship 
in  the  service  of  the  Company  to  gut 
a  whaler,  maroon  her  crew,  and  there¬ 
after  to  go  upon  her  way  without  fear 
of  consequences.  The  skipper,  aftw 
one  frantic  outburst  of  profanity,  re¬ 
signed  himself  to  the  inevitable.  He 
realized  that  he  was  completely  in  the 
power  of  his  unwelcome  visitors,  and 
he  knew  that  men  were  not  accustomed 
to  be  over-scrupulous  in  their  dealings 
with  their  fellows  when  chance  threw 
them  together  on  the  coasts  of  far 
Cathay— a  land  where  no  law  ran  save 
that  of  the  strong  right  arm.  None 
the  less,  the  Scots  soul  of  him  set  him 


groping  for  a  bargain.  His  mate,  who 
was  the  only  skilled  navigatmr  beside 
himself  that  the  whaler  carried,  was 
also  his  best  boat-steerer,  and  the  loss 
of  his  services  would  be  a  grievous 
business.  On  the  other  hand,  George 
Ross,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  had 
shown  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  the 
acquirement  of  all  sea-farers-  lore  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  his  service  upon  the 
whaler,  and  he  was  now  quite  capable 
of  undertaking  the  task  required  by  the 
Company’s  officers.  By  dint  of  skilful 
prevarication,  some  good  solid  lying, 
and  by  unblushing  praises  of  young 
Ross,  the  skipper  at  last  contrived  to 
induce  the  officers  to  agree  to  his  pro¬ 
posals,  and  the  youngster,  who  had 
stood  looking  supremely  raw-boned  and 
awkward  while  he  listened  to  his  cap¬ 
tain’s  unwonted  eulogy,  was  soon 
placed  in  the  gig,  side  by  side  with  his 
small  bundle.  At  the  last  moment  his 
brother,  who  had  not  the  slightest  in¬ 
tention  of  allowing  himself  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  his  kinsman,  leaped  down 
beside  him  from  the  deck  of  the  whal¬ 
er,  before  the  skipper  had  divined  his 
purpose  or  had  been  able  to  put  out  a 
hand  to  stay  him. 

“I’ll  take  this  lad  as  a  make-weight,” 
shouted  the  senior  lieutenant,  and  the 
bluejackets  laughed  at  the  whaler’s  dis¬ 
comfiture  as  they  bent  to  their  oars. 
So  the  skipper  watched  the  Rosses  be¬ 
ing  borne  away  from  him,  and  as  be 
spat  into  the  sea  and  sent  a  comet’s 
tail  of  unpublishable  adjectives  after 
the  spoilers  in  a  prudently  well-modu¬ 
lated  voice,  there  was  nought  to  tell 
him  that  he,  that  day,  by  his  casual 
action,  bad  laid  the  foundation-stone 
upon  which  the  fortunes  of  a  whole 
family  were  to  be  reared,  and  had 
forged  yet  another  link  in  the  great 
chain  with  which  the  British  Empire 
girdles  the  world  about. 

George  Ross,  hard-headed,  stolid 
young  Scotsman  that  he  was,  took  hold 
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of  his  task  of  guiding  the  big,  unwieidy 
ship  upon  her  path  through  the  un- 
famiiiar  seas  with  a  calm  self-reliance 
that  bred  confidence  in  his  fellows. 
Navigation  was  no  easy  matter  in  those 
days  for  the  sea-wanderers  of  the  East, 
for  men  were  still  discovering  the 
whereabouts  of  sunken  reef  and  treach¬ 
erous  shoal  by  the  simple  process  of 
running  their  vessels’  noses  into  them; 
and  many  a  good  ship  went  to  pieces  in 
these  uncharted  waters,  while  her  crew 
died  dreadful  deaths  at  the  hands  of 
the  savage  folk  who  dwelt  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  or  lumbered  up  and  down  the 
coasts  in  misshapen  Junks  seeking 
what  they  might  devour.  But  young 
George  Roes  faced  all  the  dangers  of 
the  deep,  keeping  his  own  counsel, 
scanning  the  rude  maps  and  the  pilot 
stars,  alert,  silent,  grim,  old  and  wise 
of  a  sudden  with  that  age  and  wisdom 
which  come  to  a  man  before  bis  time 
under  the  splendid  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Adown  the  long  coast-line  of  China 
the  ship  passed,  then  wallowetl  through 
the  trough  of  the  sea  that  stretches 
from  Hongkong  to  Singapore— thriving 
marts  and  harbors  now,  which  were 
then  unpeopled  islands  whose  very 
names  were  unknown  to  white  men— 
the  sea  which  lies  between  Indo-China 
to  the  Philippines.  Through  the  nar¬ 
row  Straits  of  Malacca  young  Ross  led 
her,  looking  out  upon  either  band  at 
the  mysterious  forest-world  where  Ma¬ 
layan  kings  and  nobles,  peasants  and 
slaves,  lived  lives  unfettered  by  ethics 
in  a  land  where  Might  stalked  trium¬ 
phant,  and  Right  was  an  empty  name. 
And  so  across  the  rollers  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  he  sailed  her,  until  upon  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  the  mouth  of  the  Hugbli 
spread,  its  mud  fiats  before  her,  and 
she  swept  proudly  by  its  shallows  to 
drop  her  anchor  abreast  of  old  Calcut¬ 
ta  grilling  agonizingly  under  the  June 
sun. 

It  was  counted  a  big  performance  for 


so  young  an  adventurer  even  in  those 
days  when  men  wrought  on  a  giant 
scale  in  Asia,  and  Warren  Hastings, 
who  knew  a  man  when  he  saw  one,  lost 
no  time  in  appointing  George  Ross  to 
a  commission  in  the  Company’s  navy. 
Travel,  which  ever  tends  to  widen  a 
man’s  outlook,  had  freed  the  youngster 
from  some  of  the  prejudices  bred  in 
him  by  his  fanatical  grandfather;  or 
perhaps  be  salved  bis  conscience  by  the 
recollection  that,  though  be  was  now  in 
Government  service,  he  was  not  in 
truth  a  King’s  man,  since  bis  immedi¬ 
ate  master  was  Old  John  Company.  Be 
that  how  it  may,  George  Ross  clutched 
eagerly  at  the  chance  thus  unexpect¬ 
edly  offered  to  him,  and  with  the 
silent,  calm,  dogged  self-reliance  and 
determination,  which  he  owed  to  his 
hard-bit  ancestors,  he  pushed  bis  way 
by  sheer  merit  and  force  of  character 
through  all  the  ranks  of  the  service, 
until  be  found  himself  in  command  of 
a  frigate,  with  the  destinies  of  a  big 
ship’s  company  in  bis  hands.  His 
brother  went  into  trade,  and  did  a 
good  business  among  the  islands  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago;  and  George,  too, 
acquired  a  fair  share  of  wealth,  for  in 
those  days  the  Indian  navy  was  in 
reality  a  large  armed  merchant  fieet 
whose  officers  knew  bow  to  make  bar¬ 
gains  as  shrewd  as  the  blows  they  gave 
and  took.  Luck,  which  always  be¬ 
friended  him,  as  she  is  wont  to  befriend 
the  capable,  sent  him  with  the  filibus¬ 
tering  expedition  which,  under  the 
leadership  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffies, 
wrested  Java  and  its  twenty  millions 
of  brown  subjects  from  the  Dutch,  and 
during  the  peaceful  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  instinct  of  bis  people  assert¬ 
ed  Itself  In  George  Ross,  and  he,  the 
offspring  of  the  Orkney  fisher-folk  who 
had  fashioned  their  own  crafts  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  things,  started  a 
shipbuilding  yard,  and  laid  down  the 
keels  of  many  a  fine  vessel  for  the  use 
of  the  Company  be  served. 
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And  80  the  world  went  well  with 
Georsre  Ross,  and  the  East  claimed  him 
for  its  own;  but  somewhere  deep 
down  in  his  Scotsman’s  heart  the 
memory  of  his  own  people,  strug¬ 
gling  for  a  bare  living  among 
the  shoals  and  under  the  fog- 
banks  in  that  distant  island,  kept  itself 
warm,  and  set  him  aching  with  pity  for 
the  hard  lot  which  he  longed  increas¬ 
ingly  to  better.  With  all  the  color  and 
the  warmth  of  the  East  around  him, 
with  his  own  days  made  easeful  for 
him  by  crowds  of  serfs  and  dependents 
—for  this  was  the  age  of  anti-slavery 
legislation— the  contrast  presented  by 
his  own  fate  to  that  of  his  kindred, 
who  labored  hopelessly  in  the  cold 
dankness  of  their  bleak  Scottish  home, 
smote  him  with  a  pang  of  distress.  And 
little  by  little  a  dream  took  shape  and 
gathered,  form  and  strength— a  dream 
that  he  would  some  day  return  to  the 
Orkneys,  and  gathering  all  his  kindred 
around  him  bear  them  back  to  that 
land  of  perpetual  sunshine  which  he 
had  learned  to  love.  It  was  a  pleasant 
castle  in  the  air,  and  all  the  more  dear 
to  George  Ross  because  he  was  in  gen¬ 
eral  a  stolid  man  of  action,  little  given 
to  the  weaving  of  such  fantasies.  Yet 
it  recurred  to  him  whenever  he  had 
time  for  thought,  keeping  him  com¬ 
pany  through  the  few  idle  hours  that 
were  his  during  those  strenuous  years, 
and  so  often  as  the  dream  visited  him 
his  jaw  would  set  with  that  grim, 
square  firmness  which,  his  people 
knew,  betokened  a  determination  that 
was  wont  to  make  even  things  seeming¬ 
ly  impossible  to  come  to  pass. 

Thus  time  sped,  bringing  to  George 
Ross  days  packed  with  incidents  big 
and  little,  days  made  rich  by  brave  ef¬ 
fort  and  the  fruitful  toil  of  body  and 
mind,  until  at  last  there  dawned  for 
him,  and  for  all  whose  fortunes  hung 
upon  those  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  the 
year  of  the  great  heartbreak. 

Who  among  us  ail  in  Eastern  Asia 


does  not  know  the  tale  of  that  bitter 
tragedy?  How  Sir  Stamford,  brave 
and  steadfast  as  ever,  bis  noble  spirit 
refusing  to  be  crushed  though  the 
worst  of  all  possible  things  had  be¬ 
fallen  him,  announced  to  his  guests, 
assembled  around  him  on  an  occaskm 
of  rejoicing,  that  a  despatch  which  had 
Just  been  banded  to  him  contained  the 
mandate  of  the  British  Government 
restoring  Java— his  Java!— to  Holland, 
and  so  laid  bis  lifework  in  ruins  about 
his  feet!  The  splendid  empire  which 
had  been  wrested  from  the  Dutch  by 
the  courage  of  Hastings  stimulated  by 
the  genius  and  foresight  of  Raffles, 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  dash  and 
valor  of  a  mere  handful  of  Englishmen, 
and  which  had  been  transformed  in 
less  than  a  decade  into  a  smiling  para¬ 
dise  by  the  wisdom  and  self-devotion 
of  its  governors,  was  lost  to  os  forever 
—lost,  be  it  remembered,  because  the 
despatches  in  which  Sir  Stamford  dis¬ 
closed  the  richness  of  the  new  colony 
lay  neglected  in  a  pige<Mi-bole  of  the 
Foreign  Offlce!  Years  after  these  price¬ 
less  documents  were  unearthed,  their 
seals  still  unbroken,  and  too  late  was 
learned  the  magnitude  and  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  chance  that  indolence  bad 
missed.  To  all  those  who  care  for 
England’s  greatness  the  loss  of  Java 
is  a  bitter  memory,  but  to  me  the  trag¬ 
edy  is  sorest  in  that  it  surrendered  the 
destinies  of  millions  of  the  brown  peo¬ 
ples  that  I  love  to  the  keeping  of  Hol¬ 
land.  The  theory  which  governs  the 
Dutch  colonial  system  is  based  upon 
the  principle  that  over-seas  possessions 
should  be  administered  for  the  profit 
of  the  alien  rulers  and  their  fatherland, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  their  oriental  in¬ 
habitants.  This  was  the  selfish  motive 
that  first  led  white  men  to  seek  empire 
in  the  East;  but  whereas  the  British 
have  learned  a  nobler  wisdom  with  the 
passing  years,  the  Dutch  bold  fast  to 
their  ancient  way.  Therefore  the  Ma¬ 
layan  races  which  people  the  Nether- 
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lands  India  of  to-day  are  sweated  and 
taxed  more  drastically  than  ever  they 
were  under  their  own  rulers,  since  the 
Government  of  a  native  rdja  is  too  fee¬ 
ble  and  inefficient  to  even  oppress  its 
people  thoroughly,  the  flesh  being  pass¬ 
ing  weak,  no  matter  bow  willing  the 
spirit  of  evil.  Great  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  works  on  a  more  generous, 
more  altruistic  principle,  devoting  the 
revenues  of  her  Asiatic  dominions  to 
the  development  of  the  country  from 
which  they  are  derived,  and  to  the  good 
of  the  natives  whose  toil  has  contribut¬ 
ed  to  the  common  wealth.  And  thus 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  sin  of  some 
obscure  shirker  of  duty  has  been  vis¬ 
ited  upon  countless  human  beings  in 
fullest  measure,  and  without  hope  of 
remedy.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think 
of  the  weight  of  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  that 
unknown  bureaucrat 

How  much  of  this  Sir  Stamford  fore¬ 
saw,  peering  Into  the  future  with  the 
clear  eyes  ot  genius,  who  can  say?  but 
none  can  doubt  that  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  his  in  that  hour  which  wit¬ 
nessed  the  destruction  of  bis  hopes,  his 
dreams.  For  the  men  who  loved  him, 
those  who  had  fought  and  striven,  and 
endured  at  ..his  bidding  and  by 
his  side,  it  seemed  as  though 
upon  a  sudden  their  world  had 
been  shattered  to  fragments.  The 
heart  for  further  effort  was  filched 
from  them.  What  profited  It,  they 
asked,  to  toil  and  labor  If  the  end  were 
to  be  such  as  this?  It  was  a  sullen 
crew  of  disappointed  men,  with  fierce 
anger  in  their  hearts,  that  stood  by 
Java  during  those  last  sad  days  and 
banded  the  land  they  loved  over  to  the 
Jubilant  Dutchmen,  who  bad  never 
thought  to  look  again  upon  the  empire 
they  had  lost.  And  of  this  slender 
band  of  Britishers  the  most  sullen  and 
the  most  angry  was  dour  George  Ross. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Hol¬ 
land  all  ships  still  upon  the  slips  after 
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a  certain  date  became  the  property  of 
the  Dutch,  and  Ross  had  recently  be¬ 
gun  the  construction  of  a  fine  vessel 
that  was  to  him  as  the  apple  of  bis  eye. 
In  his  grief  and  rage  he  sought  com¬ 
fort  in  work,  which  is  ever  the  strong 
man’s  best  and  surest  panacea.  What¬ 
ever  England’s  folly  might  surrender 
to  Holland,  his  ship,  be  swore,  should 
not  help  to  swell  the  tale;  yet  It  seeme<? 
barely  possible  that  the  new  vessel 
could  be  completed  and  launched  ere 
the  fateful  date  arrived.  Men  dinned 
this  opinion  Into  Boss’s  ears,  but  he  set 
his  heavy  jaw  squarely,  and  was  silent, 
only  be  got  him  to  work  as  though  a 
demon  of  unrest  possessed  him.  Heav¬ 
ens!  how  that  man  toiled!  Toiled  by 
day,  with  bis  slaves  and  craftsmen 
panting  and  sweating  around  him  un¬ 
der  the  pitiless  sun;  toiled  by  night, 
drenched  by  the  heavy  dews  and  the 
dank  sea-fogs;  toiled  early  and  late, 
with  eyes  blazing  In  their  sunken  sock¬ 
ets  and  aching  from  long  watching, 
with  body  grown  lean,  and  mind  half 
maddened  by  the  terrible  strain!  And 
once  again  “the  thing  that  couldn’t’’ 
was  tnadc  to  happen  by  the  sheer  grit 
and  force  and  resolution  of  the  man; 
so  on  the  eve  of  the  great  surrender  the 
George  Ross,  a  mere  shapeless  hull  with 
masts  and  rigging  ready  but  still  to 
fix,  slid  off  the  slips  into  the  clear  wa¬ 
ter  at  Tanjong  Priuk,  under  the  very 
noses  of  the  wrathful  Dutchmen! 

Taking  all  of  his  dependents  who  were 
willing  to  follow  his  fortunes  on  board 
his  new  ship,  Ross  set  sail  for  Bencoo- 
len,  w'hich  was  then  the  CJompany’s 
principal  factory  in  the  eastern  archi¬ 
pelago,  to  which  port  Raffies  had  pre-' 
ceded  him.  Here  be  visited  his  old 
chief,  and  asked  for  his  pay,  which,  as 
was  the  custom  of  those  days,  was 
some  years  in  arrears.  But  the  Ben- 
coolen  treasury  was  ill-stocked,  and  all 
the  money  needed  to  satisfy  Ross's 
claim  was  not  forthcoming. 

“It  matters  not,”  he  said  to  Raffles. 
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“After  this  scuttle  from  Java  I  have 
little  stomach  for  further  service.  Give 
me  my  ship  in  full  settlement,  and  I 
am  content”  For  a  voice  whispered  to 
him  that  his  days  of  labor  were  over 
and  done,  and  that  now,  perchance,  the 
time  bad  come  in  which  to  enter  the 
castle  of  his  dreams. 

So  George  Ross  bade  a  long  farewell 
to  the  chief  he  had  served  and  loved, 
manned  his  vessel  with  a  swarthy  Ma¬ 
layan  crew,  and  sailed  away  from  Su¬ 
matra  across  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  He  had  realized  all  bis 
property,  and  he  headed  for  home  after 
bis  many  years  of  exile  with  a  goodly 
store  of  wealth  stowed  in  his  lockers— 
a  very  different  man  to  the  raw  young¬ 
ster  who  had  snivelled  miserably  on 
board  the  whaler  as  she  put  out  from 
the  little  cove  in  the  Orkneys.  And  as 
luck  would  have  It,  he  lighted  by  chance 
upon  a  tiny  atoll— a  narrow  belt  of  cor¬ 
al-reef  girt  about  a  fair  lagoon— which 
lies  like  a  speck  in  the  very  heart  of 
those  troubled  seas. 

I,  moi  qnjii  voua  parle,  came  one  day 
long  after  to  that  lovely  refuge  of  the 
ocean-tossed.  During  four  weary 
nights  and  days,  ever  since  our  gun¬ 
boat  had  broken  out  of  the  Straits  of 
Sunda,  and  had  left  behind  her  the 
smiling  fields  and  orchards  of  Java, 
the  noble  forests  of  Sumatra,  and  Kra¬ 
katau  squatting  black  and  awful  on 
the  seas  between  them  like  some  devil’s 
watch-dog,  we  had  suffered  many  and 
grievous  things.  The  mast-high  seas 
had  made  a  sport  of  us,  rushing  upon 
us  in  frantic  horse-play.  Our  ship  had 
entered  into  the  frolic  like  a  terrier 
pup  romping  with  a  pack  of  mastiffs, 
fiinging  herself  at  the  throats  of  the 
rollers,  and  wagging  her  tail  with  Its 
wildly  racing  screw.  During  that  un¬ 
speakable  time  we  had  clung  to  our 
bunks  and  to  the  dripping  decks,  our 
bones  well-nigh  rattled  free  of  their 
joints,  the  very  souls  of  us  churned 
into  lather,  our  eyes  blinded  by  the 


curtains  of  spray,  our  ears  aching  with 
the  din  of  the  tumult  Then  of  a  sud¬ 
den  came  a  great  peace.  Through  the 
narrow  portal  in  the  reef  we  glided  into 
the  lagoon.  The  ravening  winds  were 
hushed;  the  uproar  of  the  seas  was 
stilled  to  a  distant  murmur  of  breaking 
surf;  and  all  around  us  lay  the  seas 
and  shores  of  Fairyland.  As  we  slipped 
onward  through  waters  bluer  far  than 
those  of  the  azure  Mediterranean,  the 
white  coral  bottom  seemed  but  a 
fathom  distant  Upon  it  was  raised  a 
world  of  dainty  tracery,  tinted  with  a 
thousand  delicate  hues,  set  with  strange 
growths  of  colored  seaweeds,  sponges 
and  aquatic  plants  of  every  form  and 
variety  of  beayty.  Sea-anemones  with 
tentacles  thrown  wide,  prismatic 
patches  of  Jelly-fish,  and  brilliant 
shells,  like  gems  carved  wonderfully, 
clung  to  the  niches  of  the  rocky  floor, 
and  through  that  dainty  paradise  fishes 
in  number  past  all  counting  glinted 
and  flashed,  or  bung  for  an  instant 
poised  and  motionless.  Around  us  on 
every  side  the  fronds  of  cocoanuts  rose 
and  sank  in  the  breeze,  fretting  the 
skyline— palm-trees  In  such  serried 
ranks  that  though  a  month  or  two 
earlier  30,905  had  perished  in  a  cy¬ 
clone,  no  gap  was  visible  in  all  their 
unbroken  front  And  a  mile  or  two 
distant  across  the  calm  water  the  dus¬ 
ty-colored  thatched  roofs  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  rose  in  little  pyramids  between 
the  greenery  above  and  the  whiteness 
of  the  coral  sand  below  them. 

But  It  was  upon  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  world  that  George  Ross  looked  out 
that  day  long  ago,  for  he  was  the  first 
of  all  his  kind  to  find  this  hidden  cran¬ 
ny  of  the  earth.  No  palms  grew  then 
above  the  low  wall  of  coral  sand  which 
glistened  In  every  part  of  its  white 
oval;  no  sign  of  man  was  anywhere, 
and  Settlement  Island  was  nameless 
and  untrodden.  Yet  withal  It  seemed 
a  goodly  place,  and  behold  It  was  bis 
own  by  right  of  discovery.  He.  who 
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himself  has  been  the  first  to  penetrate 
into  the  Unknown,  alone  can  under¬ 
stand  the  spell,  the  mysterious  charm, 
that  Is  Imparted  by  the  sense  of  exclu¬ 
sive  possession  thus  adventurously 
won.  So  George  Ross  annexed  the 
island  in  the  name  of  England,  for  such 
was  the  fashion  of  his  time,  and  made 
a  special  reservation  in  favor  of  him¬ 
self  and  those  he  loved.  Here,  he  said, 
was  the  land  in  which  the  dream 
should  at  last  come  true! 

Then  he  sailed  away  to  Madagascar, 
rounded  the  Cape,  ploughed  through 
the  belt  of  sweltering  tropic  seas  which 
fringes  the  awful  Coast,  and  then 
through  sterner  waters,  till  at  length  he 
dropped  his  anchor  in  the  little  cove, 
which  had  shrunken  so  inexplicably  in 
bis  absence,  and  made  known  bis  new 
self  to  bis  ragged  and  wondering  rela¬ 
tives.  Death  had  made  many  gaps  in 
that  crowd  of  hungry  folk,  and  the  old 
people  bad  passed  to  their  hard-earned 
rest.  But  the  others  bad  increased 
and  multiplied,  and  the  problem  which 
had  puzzled  George’s  father  remained 
still  unsolved.  1  like  to  think  of  him, 
the  stern  ship’s  captain  who  had  braved 
many  dangers,  wrought  many  deeds, 
and  learned  to  know  a  world  which 
then  was  wider  far  than  now,  sitting  in 
the  poor  hut  where  he  had  been  born, 
telling  wondrous  tales  to  the  simple 
folk  his  kindred,  and  hearkening  gladly 
to  the  kindly  Soots  speech.  I  like  to 
think  of  him,  too,  bringing  ease  and 
comfort  to  many  to  whom  such  things 
had  always  been  strangers;  but  I  know 
that  very  soon  the  narrowness  of  the 
old  life  began  to  irk  him  sorely,  that 
the  inaction  wearied  him,  that  the 
dankuess  of  the  fogs  set  his  bones  ach¬ 
ing  and  his  heart  crying  out  for  the 
sunshine  and  the  luxuriant  beauty  of 
the  East  And  evermore  these  feelings 
grew  within  him,  until  at  last  he  had 
no  choice  but  to  return  to  the  lands 
which  he  had  quitted. 

Through  all  the  days  of  bis  ex¬ 


ile  the  clannishness  which  is  in¬ 
nate  in  his  countrymen  had  never 
weakened,  and  now  that  he  could  no 
longer  rest  content  in  his  old  home,  he 
was  unwilling  to  depart  unless  a  good¬ 
ly  number  of  bis  relatives  would  follow 
him  towards  the  sunrise.  They  bad 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain; 
and  perhaps,  too,  they  had  come  not 
only  to  trust  but  to  love  this  masterful 
kinsman  who  bad  dropped  suddenly 
into  their  midst  out  of  the  gray  sky, 
and  promised  them  so  goodly  a  future 
if  they  would  but  surrender  them¬ 
selves  to  his  guidance. 

So  George  Ross  victualled  his  ship 
once  more  for  a  long  voyage,  and  col¬ 
lected  his  sisters  and  his  cousins  and 
bis  aunts  and  every  male  relative  he 
could  lay  his  bands  on,  and  sailed  away 
from  the  Orkneys  for  the  last  time. 
After  many  days  he  reached  bis  atoll— 
the  Cocos  Keeling  Islands,  as  they  are 
now  called— and  set  about  the  making 
of  a  new  colony  with  all  his  old  energy 
and  skill.  But  when  the  end  of  his 
journey  was  reached  a  disappointment 
awaited  him,  for  a  man  named  Hare, 
who  had  been  connected  with  the 
younger  Ross  in  some  of  his  business, 
bad  found  the  island  during  George’s 
absence,  and  bad  settled  upon  it  to¬ 
gether  with  a  number  of  bis  native 
slaves.  Ross  did  not  allow  the  pro¬ 
tests  and  the  claims  of  the  unfortunate 
Hare  to  move  him  from  his  purpose  by 
so  much  as  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  for 
be  was  one  not  easily  moved;  but  the 
presence  of  the  intruder  irked  him,  and 
the  rival  colonists  lived  on  terms  of 
almost  open  hostility.  The  details  of 
what  happened  are  not  known,  nor 
can  they  now  be  ascertained,  but  in 
the  space  of  a  year  or  so  all  Hare’s  de¬ 
pendents  deserted  to  the  Ross  faction, 
and  Hare  himself  either  died  a  natural 
death  or  was  quietly  eliminated.  At 
any  rate  be  ceased  to  be,  and  grim 
George  Ross  reigned  in  bis  stead. 

This  was  the  last  struggle  of  the  old 
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seaman.  The  remainder  of  bis  days 
was  spent  in  leisure  or  in  the  pleasant 
toll  of  building  up  his  colony— the 
dream-castle  In  which,  unlike  the  vast 
of  visionaries,  be  bad  come  to  dwell. 
He  took  to  himself  a  wife  from  among 
his  own  people,  and  In  his  island-home 
a  son  was  bom  to  him— a  silent,  studi¬ 
ous,  rather  delicate  youth,  whose  char¬ 
acter  was  so  foreign  to  that  of  his  hard 
old  sire  as  to  be  altogether  beyond  the 
latter's  comprehension.  George  Ross 
would  like  to  have  bred  a  man  bard-bit 
and  stubborn-willed  as  himself,  one 
who  would  have  ruled  the  little  com¬ 
munity  with  an  iron  band  such  as  its 
founder  had  used;  but  since  Fate  had 
ordered  things  otherwise,  he  did  his 
best  by  the  boy,  sending  him  home  to 
Scotland,  there  to  receive  a  good  educa¬ 
tion  in  school  and  university. 

Young  Ross  returned  to  the  island  a 
year  or  two  before  the  old  man’s  death, 
bearing  with  him  a  cargo  of  books;  and 
when  he  came  into  his  own  he  settled 
down  to  a  hermit’s  life  out  there  at  the 
<iuiet  limits  of  the  world.  He  took  a 
wife  from  among  the  Cocos-born  na¬ 
tives,  the  descendants  of  the  slaves  and 
dependents  who  had  accompanied  his 
f.ither  and  the  ill-fated  Hare  from  Java 
and  the  archipelago,  and  many  sons 
and  daughters  were  born  to  him.  But 
under  his  mild  and  absent-minded  rule 
tlie  little  colony  languished  and  fell 
upon  evil  days,  for  Ross  the  younger 
Iiad  a  poor  head  for  business  of  any 
sort.  The  tale  is  told  of  how  he  hit 
upon  the  notion  of  sending  a  cargo  of 
lime  to  Calcutta,  where  it  arrived  weld¬ 
ed  into  a  solid  block  of  cement  by  the 
seas  which  had  been  shipped  on  the  voy¬ 
age,  so  that  much  good  money  had  to 
be  disbursed  ere  the  stuff  could  be 
chipped  out  of  the  hold  by  the  aid  of 
pickaxes;  and  this,  I  fear,  was  typical 
of  his  projects.  Nonetheless,  he  scraped 
enough  money  together  to  send  his  eld¬ 
est  son  to  Scotland  to  be  educated, 
and  thereafter  surrendered  himself  to 
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the  one  passion  by  which  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed.  This  was  the  study  of  philos¬ 
ophy  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  construction  of  a  complete 
system  of  his  own— a  Scots  predi¬ 
lection  surely,  and  one  perhaps 
which  he  may  have  owed  to 
some  far-oCF  unknown  ancestor. 
His,  to  my  thinking,  is  a  figure 
at  once  fantastic  and  pathetic— the  man 
who  can  have  known  so  very  little  of 
men  and  the  lives  of  men,  sitting  here 
musing  and  dreaming  in  the  heart  of 
the  unsailed  seas,  framing  the  Great 
System  which  he  fondly  hoped  was  to 
revolutionize  the  universe;  a  bowed, 
short-sighted,  prematurely  aged  man, 
terribly  alone  in  spirit,  who  all  the 
while  was  so  pitifully  incapable  of  di¬ 
recting  the  affairs  of  the  tiny  world 
over  which  he  actually  ruled. 

But  bis  son,  George  Ross  II,  was  a 
man  of  a  different  type— a  big,  hard- 
featured  fellow,  swarthy  of  skin,  and 
strong  of  will  and  limb,  who  would 
surely  have  been  a  grandson  after  the 
old  sea-captain’s  own  heart.  Present¬ 
ly  this  son  returned  from  Scotland,  and 
at  once  a  change  was  wrought  in  the 
life  of  the  sleepy  island.  He  cared  not 
for  books  save  in  so  far  as  they  aided 
him  to  master  practical  things;  and  he 
smiled  at  bis  father’s  philosophy  and 
ineptitude,  albeit  it  was  with  no  un- 
unkindly  smile.  He  saw  at  a  glance 
that  the  island  and  its  drowsy,  indolent 
community  would  surely  die  of  sheer 
inanition  unless  something  were  done, 
and  that  speedily;  wherefore  he  Intro¬ 
duced  the  curse  of  Adam  into  the  little 
Eden  with  a  th(»'ougbness  that  dis¬ 
mayed  his  brethren,  and  set  the  ease- 
loving  natives  in  a  panic.  Casting 
about  in  his  mind  for  something  that 
would  grow  upon  that  sandy  soil,  the 
fruit  of  which  might  bring  wealth  to 
the  colony,  he  naturally  thought  of 
cocoanuts;  nor  did  be  take  rest  until  he 
had  taught  bis  people,  men  and  women 
alike,  to  plant  and  pick  the  busk,  and 
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to  clean  and  prepare  the  copra  in  a 
manner  which  brings  for  the  Cocos 
stuff  the  best  price  of  any  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  All  this  took  years  to  accomplish, 
for  young  George  Ross  had  first  to 
learn  himself,  and  then  to  impart  his 
acquired  knowledge  to  each  one 
of  his  reluctant  fellows;  and  dur¬ 
ing  all  those  •  years  his  father 
pondered  and  dreamed,  while  the 
manuscript  of  the  magnum  opus  grew 
portentously.  At  last  there  came  a 
day  when  the  philosopher  wrote  Finis 
in  his  fine,  cramped  handwriting  at  the 
foot  of  the  last  page,  and,  laying  down 
his  pen,  laid  his  life  down  with  it;  for 
what  did  it  profit  him  to  live  longer  in 
this  world  of  banishment  now  that  his 
great  task  was  ended,  and  his  service 
to  mankind  rendered  for  all  time? 

But  when  it  became  known  among 
the  people  of  the  island  that  old  Ross 
had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  the 
natives,  who  had  hoped  against  hope 
that  he  might  yet  awake  to  free  them 
from  his  son’s  inexplicable  passion  for 
work,  got  up  an  ugly  little  riot  with  a 
view  to  doing  the  job  for  themselves. 
Then,  in  that  outbreak  against  things 
practical— things  which  had  never  been 
dear  to  the  dead  man— the  precious 
manuscript  to  which  the  philosopher 
had  devoted  so  much  of  thought,  and 
care,  and  toll,  was  burned  in  the  fiames 
which  devoured  the  Ross  homestead, 
and  so  the  Great  System  ended  in 
smoke,  as  so  many  great  systems  have 
ended  both  before  and  since— a  fitting 
consummation  to  the  tragedy  of  a  life. 

But  George  Ross  II  had  now  come  to 
his  kingdom,  and  his  hand  closed  upon 
it  with  an  iron  grip.  The  natives 
found  that  he  was  an  ill  man  to  fight 
with  or  to  cross,  and  the  poor-spirited 
little  rebellion  against  the  fate  of  the 
able-bodied  fizzled  out  ignominiously. 
Work— good,  honest,  manual  lalwr  for 
five  and  a  half  days  a  week— had  come 
to  stay,  and  presently  a  generation 
grew  up,  as  generations  grow  in  the 


prolific  East,  which  regarded  toil  as 
the  common  lot  of  man. 

But  George  Ross,  who  bad  as  great 
a  passion  for  constructing  a  practical 
Utopia  as  bis  father  had  had  for  weav¬ 
ing  visions  upon  paper,  did  not  rest 
there.  He  had  himself  passed 
through  engineering  shops  dnd  the 
shipbuilding-yards  of  the  Clyde  ere 
ever  be  left  Scotland,  and  he  now 
opened  shops  of  his  own  on  this  island 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  turned  the  likeli¬ 
est  of  his  men  into  skilled  artisans, 
and  proclaimed  that  in  future  no  lad 
should  be  suffered  to  take  unto  himself 
a  wife  until  he  had  graduated  as  a  mas¬ 
ter  carpenter  and  blacksmith.  Next  he 
imported  a  large  shipload  of  teak  from 
Batavia,  and  set  to  work— for  the  old 
instinct  of  bis  forebears  was  strong  in 
him— to  build  a  schooner,  undaunted 
by  the  fact  that  he  alone  In  all  the 
island  possessed  any  technical  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  told  me  that  he  drove  every 
rivet  in  that  ship  with  his  own  hands, 
that  he  dreamed  of  her  for  months  and 
loved  her  like  his  own  child,  and  when 
at  last  she  fioated  out  upon  the  lagoon 
she  was  the  prettiest  thing  of  her  size 
in  Asia.  George  Ross  had  married  an 
islander  some  years  -before,  and  now 
his  sons  and  daughters  and  those  of 
his  brother  Charles  were  of  an  age  to 
receive  a  proper  education.  It  w^as  in 
order  that  he  might  the  more  conven¬ 
iently  transport  these  little  people  to 
Europe  that  the  schooner  had  originally 
been  designed.  The  colony  was  thriv¬ 
ing  now.  Its  population  of  300  Cocos- 
born  natives  had  been  augmented  by 
the  importation  of  Bantamese  contract 
laborers.  The  annual  shipload  of  copra 
was  bringing  in  a  constant  and  satis¬ 
factory  revenue.  But  George  Ross  was 
an  economist  who,  true  to  the  traditions 
of  his  thrifty  stock,  never  wasted  mon¬ 
ey  needlessly.  Accordingly  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  save  the  cost  of  pas¬ 
sage-fares  for  himself  and  his  children, 
which  would  have  amounted  to  several 
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hundreds  of  pounds,  and  to  try  bis 
maiden  band  at  navigation  on  a  big 
scale,  as  his  grandsire  had  done  before 
him. 

Packing  the  women  and  children  on 
board  the  schooner,  manning  her  with 
a  native  crew,  and  taking  his  brother 
with  him  as  mate,  George  Ross  set  off 
upon  a  voyage  which  to  the  average 
man  would  have  seemed  as  adventu¬ 
rous  as  any  undertaken  by  the  sea- 
rovers  of  old.  For  months  he  and  his 
brother  took  watch  and  watch  about; 
they  had  a  compass,  a  sextant,  a  five- 
year-out-of-date  book  of  sailing  direc¬ 
tions,  and  a  certain  amount  of  rule-and- 
thumb  knowledge  to  aid  them;  but  be¬ 
hind  and  above  these  things  were  the 
sea-instinct  of  their  race  and  the 
strength  of  will  and  unshakeable  reso¬ 
lution  of  George  Ross  himself.  More 
than  once  shipwreck  and  ruin  threat¬ 
ened  them;  they  met  with  calms  that 
'•reboded  famine,  with  storms  that 
well-nigh  engulfed  them;  but  the  ves¬ 
sel  which  Ross  had  built  with  his  own 
bands,  and  now  navigated  fearlessly 
across  the  unknown  seas,  fought  gal¬ 
lantly  through  all  dangers,  and  brought 
her  master  safe  into  the  Clyde  at  last. 
The  strain  to  which  George  Ross  and 
his  brother  must  have  been  subjected 
during  that  journey  is  something  which 
it  is  not  easy  for  the  ordinary  man  to 
Imagine.  Think  of  it!  Four  hours  of 
duty  alternating  with  four  hours  of 
broken  rest,  turn  and  turn  about  for 
months;  ceaseless  vigilance,  any  relax¬ 
ation  of  which  might  mean  death  to 
all  whom  these  two  men  held  most 
dear;  a  weight  of  responsibility  which 
was  made  more  heavy  by  their  con¬ 
sciousness  of  little  knowledge;  and  all 
God’s  elements  to  struggle  with  and 
overcome!  Verily  these  were  men  who, 
“aching  for  an  hour’s  sleep,  dropping 
off  between,”  yet  brought  their  des¬ 
perate  enterprise  to  a  successful  issue, 
spoke  of  it  in  after  years  light-hearted¬ 
ly  as  of  a  common  thing,  and  them¬ 


selves  bore  no  marks  scarred  by  the 
stress  of  all  that  they  had  endured! 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  George  Ross 
when  his  schooner  was  registered  at 
Lloyd’s,  for  men  wise  in  the  craft 
marvelled  at  her  beauty  and  her  finish; 
and  she  was  presently  classed  “Al,  six¬ 
teen  years,”  the  which  is  the  highest 
rating  that  has  ever  been  given  to  a 
sailing-ship  of  this  tyi)e.  If  aught  were 
needed  to  show  the  genius  of  the  man, 
the  fact  that  he,  aione  and  unaided  by 
skilled  labor,  had  builded  such  a  vessel 
as  this  schooner  on  a  remote  island  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  modern  appliances,  were  surely 
proof  enough. 

George  and  Charles  Ross  sailed  her 
back  again  to  their  atoll  when  their 
business  in  Scotland  bad  been  trans¬ 
acted,  and  for  many  years  she  served 
them  faithfully.  Then  in  an  evil  hour 
she  vanished,  leaving  no  trace  behind 
her.  She  put  out  of  the  lagoon  upon 
her  last  voyage,  having  on  board,  in 
addition  to  her  native  crew,  a  crowd 
of  unruly  Italian  seamen  whom  Ill-luck 
bad  cast  ashore  on  the  Cocos  Islands. 
These  rufilans  had  already  given  much 
trouble  to  the  Rosses  in  return  for 
many  kindnesses,  and  their  hosts  were 
glad  to  ship  them  to  Batavia  by  the 
first  opportunity.  The  pilot,  when  he 
returned  to  Settlement  Island,  reported 
that  the  foreigners  were  showing  signs 
of  a  disposition  to  mutiny  before  the 
schooner  was  well  clear  of  the  harbor, 
but  what  happened  later  no  man 
knows. 

“She  couldn't  have  foundered,”  said 
George  Roes  to  me  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  “I  know  she  couldn't!  1  built 
her  myself!”  And  when  the  howling 
of  the  monsoon  keeps  sleep  far  from 
him,  be  lies  gnashing  his  teeth  and 
torturing  himself  by  picturing  his  dar¬ 
ling  tramping  among  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  robbed  of  her  very  name,  and 
reluctantly  yielding  service  to  strangers 
who  have  no  notion  of  bow  such  a  gem 
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of  a  craft  should  be  bandied  and  hu¬ 
mored. 

Since  the  days  of  his  wonderful  jour¬ 
ney  to  Scotland,  George  Ross  has  paid 
many  visits  to  the  old  country;  but  be 
where  be  may,  his  heart  is  ever  in  the 
distant  Arcadia  over  which  he  rules 
supreme.  So  far  from  the  madding 
crowd  this  little  island  has  lain  since 
old  George  Ross  first  chanced  upon  it, 
that  the  Scots  family,  whose  story  is 
surely  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  barely 
noted  romances  of  which  the  tale  of 
the  British  Empire  is  compact,  has 
been  able  to  exert  upon  its  people  a 
unique  and  undivided  infiuence,  fash¬ 
ioning  the  minds  and  souls  of  men  and 
women  sprung  from  an  Inferior  race 
into  a  nearer  approximation  to  a  higher 
model.  Such  an  experiment,  aided  by 
many  years  and  such  complete  isola¬ 
tion,  has  never  before  been  possible  in 
Malayan  lands,  and  the  results  are  ex¬ 
tremely  curious.  The  ability  of  the 
lower  stock  to  rise  to  higher  things 
has  been  amply  proved,  and  it  Is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  how  many  distinctively 
Scots  qualities  have  been  grafted  on  to 
the  orientalism  of  the  Cocos-born  Ma¬ 
lays.  They  have  developed  much  of 
Scottish  thriftiness,  of  the  Scotsman’s 
love  of  order,  regularity,  neatness  and 
cleanliness — all  virtues  foreign  to  the 
race  from  which  they  spring.  Their 
women-folk,  who  tyrannize  shameless¬ 
ly  over  the  men  since  George  Ross  has 
set  bis  face  like  a  fiint  against  the 
time-honored  practice  of  wife-beating, 
indulge  every  Saturday  in  a  wholesale 
“redding  up”  of  their  bouses,  the  like 
of  which  Is  not  to  he  seen  in  all  Asia. 
Chairs  and  tables,  and  knives  and 
forks,  have  replaced  the  mat-strewn 
doors  and  the  food-greased  fingers  of 
their  fellows  in  other  Malayan  lands; 
and  from  their  spotless  dress,  which 
lacks  the  national  sdrong,  to  their 
swept  and  garnished  compounds,  there 
is  a  spick-and-span  air  about  the  people 
and  their  surroundings  which  they  owe 


to  their  white  rulers.  More  important 
still,  their  whole  attitude  of  mind  to¬ 
wards  many  customs  of  their  ancestors 
has  undergone  a  total  revolution,  their 
Muhammadanism,  for  instance,  having 
become  so  much  modified  by  contact 
with  Scots  prejudice  that  polygamy  is 
regarded  among  them  as  an  unclean 
thing. 

Crime  of  any  serious  '  description 
has  been  unknown  upon  the  atoll 
for  years.  The  able-bodied  men  sup¬ 
ply  their  own  night-police,  whose  chief 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  moored  boats  do 
not  break  their  painters.  The  whole 
population  works  solidly,  regularly, 
cheerfully,  and  as  a  matter  of  course; 
the  indolence  of  their  breed  seems  to 
have  deserted  them,  and  thus  they  earn 
for  themselves  and  their  families  all  the 
necessaries  and  the  few  luxuries  that 
they  prize,  and  have  the  further  satis¬ 
faction  which  Is  to  be  derived  from  the 
possession  of  a  number  of  goatskin 
tokens— the  currency  of  the  place— hid¬ 
den  cunningly  in  an  old  stocking.  Their 
sole  lapse  from  virtue’s  way  appears  to 
be  that  they  are  apt  to  construct  and 
conceal  from  the  sight  of  their  rulers 
certain  illicit  stills— things  not  un¬ 
known  in  the  records  of  Scotland,  but 
startlingly  inappropriate  to  a  Muham- 
medan  people— wherein  they  brew  co- 
coanut  toddy,  of  which  they  drink  un¬ 
wisely,  in  glaring  defiance  of  the  Holy 
Book. 

But  with  their  many  sound  qualities 
and  their  few  frailties  they  are  a  sim¬ 
ple,  kindly,  lovable  folk,  very  trustful 
of  their  masters,  and  cherishing  more 
than  a  little  of  the  Scotsman’s  clannish 
devotion  to  their  Chief— the  man  who 
has  made  them.  For  in  truth  this  hard- 
beaded  son  of  a  dreamer  has  come  very 
near  to  realizing  a  Utopia,  a  model 
kingdom  free  from  tne  worst  curses 
that  beset  our  kind;  and  if  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  amidst  which  he  wrought 
could  have  remained  constant,  his 
work  might  perhaps  have  endured  for- 
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ever.  But,  alas!  throughout  the  East 
in  this  age  of  progress— 

The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place 
to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  Himself  In  many 
ways,— 

wherefore  the  days  of  the  long  and 
precious  isolation  of  the  Cocos-born  are 
already  numbered.  The  construction  of 
the  all-British  telegraph  cable,  which  is 
to  gird  the  Empire  about,  necessitates 
the  erection  of  a  station  on  the  atoll, 
and  the  work  is  even  now  in  hand. 
Soon  each  morning  will  bring  to  the 
Cocos  Islands  the  news  of  all  the 
world;  the  rumor  of  great  events  will 
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make  itself  heard  amid  those  quiet 
palm-groves;  the  mighty  heart-beat  of 
mankind,  which  dins  Insistent  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  dwell  in  cities,  and 
spurs  us  all  with  a  new  restlessness,  a 
new  discontent,  will  break  up<^n  their 
eternal  silence;  and  who  shall  dare 
prophesy  what  the  results  will  be  for 
this  little  Arcadia  of  the  Intrusion  of 
strange  men  and  stranger  thoughts  and 
Ideas  upon  the  Island’s  peace?  For  my¬ 
self,  I  find  It  in  my  heart  to  regret  the 
threatened  loss  of  the  simplicity  and 
the  seclusion,  which  have  been  the 
tools  in  the  hands  of  an  obscure  Scots 
family  wherewith  to  fashion  something 
so  near  in  likeness  to  the  Perfect  State. 

Uugh  Clifford. 


ON  THE  COLLECTING  OF  OLD  SILVER  PLATE. 


The  mania,  passion,  or  interest  of 
collecting  in  its  various  forms  dates  un¬ 
doubtedly  from  prehistoric  ages.  The 
necessary  instincts  for  that  pursuit  are 
—the  power  of  selection,  the  avidity  for 
possession,  the  solicitude  for  preserva¬ 
tion  and  a  strong  desire  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experience  should  be  handed 
down  intact  to  posterity. 

As  civilization  gradually  grew,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  wealthy  individuals  to  sur¬ 
round  themselves  with  costly  objects, 
pleasing  both  to  the  eye  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  idea  being  perhaps  instigated 
by  seeing  and  admiring  the  accumulat¬ 
ed  votive  offerings  of  gold  and  silver 
preserved  in  the  temples.  Schliemann, 
in  his  work  on  Troy,  points  to  a  very 
high  appreciation  and  standard  of 
craftsmanship  in  the  precious  metals 
existing  1200  B.C.  Of  this  and  the 
Greek  plate  that  followed  but  little  re¬ 
mains;  being  so  easily  converted  into 
money  for  the  purposes  of  war,  its  de¬ 


struction  was  inevitable.  The  few 
specimens  of  Roman  silver  that  have 
survived  are  mostly  cast,  which  gives 
them  the  sense  of  solidity  that  is  so 
apparent  in  bronzes  of  the  time.  The 
discovery  some  years  ago  of  a  mirror 
and  other  silver  articles  of  the  second 
century  B.C.  in  the  sarcophagus  of  a 
woman  proves  the  value  attaching  to 
such  things  for  daily  use,  besides  show¬ 
ing  how  much  they  must  have  been 
cherished,  having  been  selected  presum¬ 
ably  to  accompany  her  to  a  future 
state. 

We  know  that  the  Romans  of  the 
Empire  were  ardent  collectors;  but 
during  the  dark  ages  ruled  by  Frank 
and  Norman  and  decimated  by  Guelph 
and  Ghibelline,  life  and  property  were 
BO  uncertain  that  any  form  of  collect¬ 
ing  was  rendered  Impossible;  and  it 
was  reserved  for  such  men  as  the  Me- 
dicls  and  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance, 
under  ecclesiastical  and  comparatively 
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peaceful  influence,  to  once  more  bring 
to  light  and  cherish  the  wonderful  for¬ 
gotten  works  of  the  past.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  day  the  patronage 
and  knowledge  of  the  art  collector  have 
had  an  important  influence  on  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  ar¬ 
tist  or  craftsman  and  the  purchaser 
came  into  close  personal  contact,  for 
the  intermediate  dealer  of  to-day  did 
not  exist;  and  the  beautiful  works  cre¬ 
ated  then  by  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
time  were  intended  for  a  highly  cul¬ 
tured  class,  who  keenly  watched  their 
progress  and  enthusiastically  competed 
for  their  possession. 

At  the  present  time  every  possible 
difficulty  is  put  in  the  way  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  purchaser  who  has  a  design  of 
his  own  to  be  carried  out,  and  wishes 
to  interview  the  working  silversmith. 
He  will  probably  have  to  begin  opera¬ 
tions  by  going  to  some  fashionable  re¬ 
tail  silversmith’s  shop  and  endeavoring 
to  explain  his  wishes  to  an  assistant 
who  most  likely  has  no  knowledge  of 
sectional  or  other  working  drawings, 
though  he  has  a  cultivated,  earnest 
manner  that  disarms  suspicion.  Eventu¬ 
ally  this  same  assistant  will  apologize 
for  the  incompleteness  of  the  work  in 
the  vague  terms  that  “the  man  who 
made  it  was  a  genius,  but  never  would 
do  what  he  was  told.”  Now  this  “man” 
in  the  majority  of  instances  has  only 
received  the  working  design  and  no 
clear  instructions,  though  these  may 
have  been  supplied  to  the  heads  of  the 
wholesale  manufacturing  firm  who  em¬ 
ploy  him;  but  these  instructions  have 
passed  through  three  sets  of  hands  be¬ 
fore  reaching  this  particular  workman, 
and  the  inference  is  obvious.  These 
manufacturing  firms  only  undertake 
work  for  the  trade,  and  are  purposely 
kept  in  the  background  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  sometimes  the  silver  is 
stamped  with  the  tradesman’s  mark, 
who  retails  it,  in  place  of  that 


of  the  firm  which  has  actually 
done  the  work.  There  is  at  this 
time  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
at  their  treatment  amongst  the  repre¬ 
sentative  craftsmen;  but  the  matter  is 
difficult  to  reform.  Classes  may  be 
formed  in  technical  schools,  lectures 
may  be  given,  examples  may  be  ex¬ 
hibited,  but  until  the  artist,  the  crafts¬ 
man  and  the  collector  once  more  come 
together,  the  mere  trader,  with  his 
avalanches  of  meretricious  wares  and 
copies,  will  remain  the  stumbling  block 
to  this  special  form  of  art,  and  the 
lover  of  gold  and  silver  work  will  have 
to  find  his  pleasure  and  form  his  col¬ 
lection  from  the  products  of  former 
ages. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  the  opportunities  of  the  Art-col¬ 
lector  in  every  branch  were  enormous, 
and  men  like  Bernal,  Fountaine, 
Franks  and  others,  who  possessed  in¬ 
tuitive  insight  Into  what  was  beautiful, 
in  an  age  when  nothing  fine  but  litera¬ 
ture  was  being  created,  found  few  of 
the  pitfalls  and  snares  that  beset  the 
silver  collectors  of  the  day.  Their  taste 
was  pronounced  eccentric  by  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  who  did  not  appreciate  the 
best  things,  and  they  were  left  undis¬ 
turbed  to  select  the  finest  specimens  of 
metal  work,  and  acquire  piece  by  piece 
exactly  what  pleased  their  individual 
taste. 

On  looking  through  the  catalogues  of 
the  1851  and  1862  Exhibitions  one  is 
struck  by  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  exhibitors  as  compared  with 
the  exhibits  of  gold  and  sliver  plate. 
After  these  two  Exhibitions,  and  when 
the  museums  began  to  acquire  speci¬ 
mens  by  gift  and  purchase,  the  public 
began  also  gradually  to  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  old  plate,  and  dealers  in  it  arose 
on  every  side,  with  the  disastrous  re¬ 
sult  that  the  supply  of  genuine  speci¬ 
mens  could  not  meet  the  demand,  and 
purchasers  were  soon  surrounded 
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with  diflJcultles  that  never  existed  be¬ 
fore. 

The  publication  of  books  of  reference 
on  the  subject  of  silver  plate  has.  how¬ 
ever,  made  it  more  possible  to  form  a 
scheme  of  identification  and  accurate 
dealing  in  English  silver  than  any  other 
object  of  art,  for  a  record  has  been 
kept  at  the  Groldsmiths’  Hall  since  the 
year  1478  of  the  annual  date  letters, 
and,  later,  of  the  silversmiths  and  their 
marks.  One  of  the  earliest  and  best- 
known  examples  of  the  first  alphabet 
is  the  Lombardlc  letter  “D”  (conse¬ 
quently  1481)  on  the  Anathema  Cup  be¬ 
longing  to  Pembroke  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  It  is  so-called  from  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “Qul  allenaverit  anathema  sit,” 
which  the  donor,  a  Bishop  of  Winches¬ 
ter,  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  base; 
most  effective  words  they  have  proved, 
as  the  cup  still  remains  in  its  original 
place.  The  English  system  of  dating 
plate  by  a  variety  of  alphabets  In  suc¬ 
cession,  makers’  marks,  and  ofilcial 
hall  marks  has  not  been  followed  with 
the  same  regularity  in  other  countries, 
and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  facility 
of  being  able  to  accurately  date  Eng¬ 
lish  specimens  gives  an  additional  in¬ 
terest  to  the  collector.  The  books  of 
reference  have  made  It  comparatively 
easy  to  gain  a  vast  deal  of  superficial 
knowledge,  but  have  also,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  Instructed  the  forger  of  old  silver 
how  to  assign  the  right  marks  and  cor¬ 
rect  shape  of  shield  to  the  proper  plate 
of  its  period. 

A  neophyte  but  would-be  collector  of 
silver  plate  will  probably  ask  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  some  friend  or  dealer  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  first  purchases,  and  all  will 
go  well;  he  will  then  fancy  he  can  de¬ 
pend  on  his  own  taste  and  Judgment, 
and  will  go  forth  armed  with  newly  ac¬ 
quired  Information  and  a  card  of  date 
letters  and  hall  marks  in  pursuit  of 
bargains.  But  the  Judgment  of  the  be¬ 
ginner  must  always  be  uncertain,  and, 
however  observant  and  intelligent,  he 


cannot  altogether  hope  to  steer  clear 
of  the  fraudulent  and  delusive  trickery 
lying  In  wait  for  him,  and  which  It 
takes  years  of  the  closest  study  to  dis¬ 
cover.  Ills  failures,  in  purchase  can  In¬ 
variably  be  attributed  to  one  of  two 
causes;  either  too  much  has  been  paid 
for  an  object,  i.  e.,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  marketable  value,  or  It  is  not  a 
genuine  piece.  Mediocre  articles  in 
poor  surroundings  naturally  attract  at¬ 
tention,  and  consequently  pieces  of 
most  inferior  quality  are  apt  to  look 
quite  valuable  when  seen  among  the 
heterogeneous  mixture  in  some  dark 
little  pawnbrokers’  shop.  Caution  is 
therefore  a  desirable  quality  for  col¬ 
lectors.  Yet  from  being  too  diffident 
many  fine  and  absolutely  genuine  ob¬ 
jects  have  been  passed  by  as  doubtful. 
Some  years  ago  a  certain  gold  and 
enamel  cup  was  offered  by  two  nuns 
to  various  dealers  and  private  collec¬ 
tors  in  Paris,  but  no  purchaser  could 
be  found  certain  enough  of  his  opinion 
to  give  their  price  of  about  100(.  till  M. 
Plchon,  the  great  French  connoisseur. 
Immediately  recognizing  the  wonderful 
intrinsic  beauty  of  the  piece,  at  once 
secured  it;  at  his  death  it  was  bought 
by  a  dealer,  and  finally  purchased  for 
7,0001.  and  presented  to  the  British 
Museum.  Another  instance  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  Roman  plate,  consisting  of 
thirty-six  silver  vessels  and  dishes  dug 
up  by  some  peasants  In  France,  which 
was  also  a  long  time  finding  a  purchas¬ 
er,  though  offered  at  a  very  low  price; 
the  extraordinary  freshness  of  condi¬ 
tion,  with  the  apparently  modem  forms. 
Inspired  so  much  doubt  in  persons  not 
conversant  with  the  arts  of  the  classic 
age  that  its  authenticity  was  discred¬ 
ited;  It  is  now  also  In  the  gold  room  at 
the  British  Museum,  known  as  the  Gha- 
ourse  Treasure,  and  is  pronounced  by 
all  experts  as  absolutely  genuine  and 
of  the  end  of  the  third  century.  How¬ 
ever,  such  chances  as  these  are  not 
likely  to  fall  any  more  to  the  lot  of  the 
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ordinary  purchaser,  as  the  museums 
have  now  an  octopus-like  system  in 
their  research  aftw  treasure,  with  com¬ 
munications  reaching  far  and  wide. 

Forgery  is  a  large  and  important 
question,  and  the  word  should  include 
any  composition  formed  out  of  old 
genuine  pieces  as  well  as  any  copy  cast 
or  wrought  purporting  to  be  of  an  older 
date.  A  modern  reproduction  of  an  old 
object  will  always  be  found  curiously 
lacking  in  sentiment,  but  it  is  only  the 
close  study  and  recognition  of  the  true 
sentiment  of  each  period  that  will  give 
the  unerring  judgment  which  frequent¬ 
ly  enables  the  expert  to  decide  at  the 
first  glance  between  what  is  false  and 
what  is  real.  About  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  many  very  elaborate  for¬ 
geries  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  de¬ 
signs  were  produced  in  Germany,  one 
of  which  figured  prominently  in  a  re¬ 
cent  exhibition  of  silver  plate.  Fifty 
years  of  exposure  will  give  a  certain 
appearance  of  age  to  the  surface  of  any 
metal,  and  these  particular  forgeries 
are  comparatively  easy  to  detect,  for 
though  there  is  a  great  facility  of  de¬ 
sign  and  execution  there  is  an  ov»- 
elaboration  pervading  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  that  at  once  inspires  a  person  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  art  of  that  time  with  un¬ 
easy  distrust  and  doubt 

Recently  a  much  more  dangerous 
class  of  Intellect  has  devoted  Itself  to 
false  fabrications  of  these  same  pe¬ 
riods.  The  French  craftsmen  have  for 
some  centuries  proved  themselves  with¬ 
out  rivals  for  dexterity  and  accuracy 
of  finish  in  all  branches  of  metal  work; 
when  their  strong  perceptions  of  grace 
and  beauty,  together  with  a  correct 
archaeological  knowledge,  are  devoted 
to  the  art  of  forging,  the  deception  is 
not  only  most  dlflJcult  to  detect  but  the 
articles  produced  are  often  very  beau- 
tlfuL  From  these  sources  some  re¬ 
markable  frauds  in  silver  work  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  of  the  fourteenth,  fif¬ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  have  in 


the  last  fifteen  years  found  their  way 
into  both  museums  and  private  collec¬ 
tions.  I  purposely  withhold  names, 
but  the  forger,  bis  agents  and  the  vic¬ 
tims  are  now  fairly  well  known.  As 
a  rule  some  portion  or  other  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  original  and  of  the  presumed 
date  of  the  whole,  the  applied  ornament 
is  so  in  many  cases,  having  been  easily 
acquired  off  some  unsalable  ecclesias¬ 
tical  relic.  In  a  cup,  the  general  struc¬ 
ture  is  usually  built  up  out  of  some 
small  vessel,  unimportant  in  value,  but 
possessing  the  necessary  quality  of  old 
hammered  silver;  afta*  being  altered  to 
the  desired  form,  the  requisite  engrav¬ 
ing  and  decoration  are  skilfully  execut¬ 
ed,  portions  of  applied  ornament  are 
added,  enamelled  armorial  bearings  are 
introduced  and  partly  obliterated,  the 
whole  is  gilt  after  a  recipe  of  the  Monk 
Tbeophilus,  and  finally  the  finished  ar¬ 
ticle  is  either  buried  in  the  earth  or 
subjected  to  certain  acids  which  quick¬ 
ly  oxidize  and  eat  away  portions  of  the 
surface.  After  clever  manipulation  the 
piece  has  all  the  appearance  of  great 
age;  it  is  then  given  a  bogus  pedigree, 
in  which  a  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  a 
Spanish  convent  generally  figure,  and 
all  Is  ready  for  the  unsuspecting  pur¬ 
chaser  into  whose  hands  it  passes  at  a 
very  high  price  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  Involved  mystery.  Some  of  these 
forgeries  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
prove  that  the  man  who  made  them  is 
capable  of  executing  the  finest  metal¬ 
work,  but  the  exceptionally  high  prices 
he  can  obtain  for  them  as  antiques  of¬ 
fer  too  much  temptation  for  him  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  them  as  merely  copies  and 
his  own  work  of  the  present  time. 

It  Is  a  far  easier  matter  to  forge  Eng¬ 
lish  plate  of  the  succeeding  periods,  and 
the  amount  of  spurious  silver  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries  fioating  about  the 
market  is  astounding.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  whole  piece  is  cast  together 
with  a  hall  mark;  this  class  of  imitation 
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can  be  detected  by  an  inspection  of  the 
inside,  which  wiil  show  by  the  granu- 
iated  surface  its  false  method  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Sometimes  the  piece  will  be 
hammered  and  afterwards  stamped 
with  false  punches,  or  a  good  hall 
mark  inserted  that  has  been  taken  from 
some  small  worthless  bit;  this  latter 
is  a  very  common  practice,  as  it  can  in 
some  Instances  only  be  proved  by  put¬ 
ting  the  whole  piece  through  the  fire, 
which  causes  the  solder  to  melt,  though 
it  can  frequently  be  detected  by  breath¬ 
ing  on  the  surface,  when  the  Join  may 
show.  Gilding  also  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins,  amongst  them  repairs  and  ad¬ 
ditions.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
add  fresh  metal  on  to  a  piece  of  old 
silver,  but  to  do  this  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  it  must  eventually  be  annealed, 
that  is  to  say,  passed  through  the  fire 
more  than  once,  which  process  mate¬ 
rially  affects  the  surface;  this  to  be  re¬ 
covered  must  be  repolished;  it  will  then 
look  so  fresh  and  new  that  gilding  is 
employed  to  mend  matters,  therefore  a 
piece  of  antique  plate  recently  gilt 
should  be  approached  with  diffidence. 
When  the  demand  for  three-pronged 
forks  arose  these  were  cast  by  the 
score;  but  every  genuine  spoon  or  fork 
should  be  of  hammered  metal  capable 
of  being  bent  at  the  handle,  and  these 
cast  articles,  not  being  fiexible,  can 
be  discovered  at  once.  Three-pronged 
forks  made  out  of  contemporary  spoons, 
with  the  necessary  amount  of  metal 
added  at  the  base,  are  most  difficult  to 
tell  if  they  have  been  subjected  to 
rough  usage  for  some  time  in  order  to 
recover  the  old  appearance  of  surface; 
they  however  generally  have  a  singu¬ 
larly  false  sense  of  balance,  and  prongs 
in  a  condition  not  consistent  with  the 
worn  state  of  their  hall  marks.  The 
Goldsmiths’  Company  have,  among 
their  many  prerogatives,  a  restricted 
power  of  fining  without  recourse  to  law. 
any  person  exposing  for  sale  a  piece 
of  silver  plate  below  the  legal  standard 


or  a  falsely  marked  piece;  but  as  this 
latter  Jurisdiction  applies  only  to 
marks  of  their  own  Hall,  that  is  Lon¬ 
don,  the  forger  has  endeavored  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  it  by  conducting  his  manufac¬ 
tures  abroad,  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  silver  greatly  assisting  him  in  the 
importation  of  his  goods  from  Augs¬ 
burg,  Nuremberg  and  Holland.  Much 
fraudulent  plate  has  consequently  come 
to  England  in  this  way,  and,  with  well- 
fabricated  local  hall  marks,  has  passed 
through  many  hands  as  genuine  Eliza¬ 
bethan  and  Jacobean.  I  personally 
knew  a  man  who  affected  to  absolutely 
despise  hall  marks,  saying  he  preferred 
to  be  entirely  guided  by  his  eye  and 
sense  of  beauty  in  form.  Under  these 
inspirations  he  formed  a  very  large  col¬ 
lection  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  silver,  which  subsequently  was 
found  to  be  chiefiy  composed  of  these  ^ 
palpable  foreign  forgeries,  all  showy 
in  character  and  each  one  doubtfully 
marked.  Originally  this  man  had  pur¬ 
chased  good  plate,  but,  never  having 
made  any  thorough  study  of  period  or 
any  form  of  art,  he  had  no  standard 
to  guide  him  in  his  selection,  and  as  his 
eye  gradually  became  accustomed  to 
the  imitations  be  acquired  and  saw 
daily,  bis  Judgment  began  rapidly  to 
deteriorate, 

I  do  not,  however.  Intend  to  infer 
that  the  absence  of  a  recognized  hall 
mark  entirely  condemns  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  a  piece  of  plate,  but  as  the 
fact  remains  that  in  many  instances  it 
was  illegal  in  former  times  to  expose 
such  wares  for  sale,  it  proves  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  unusual;  and  therefore  though 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  unmarked  pieces 
may  be  recognized  by  people  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  very  certain  Judgment,  their 
marketable  value  will  always  be  mate¬ 
rially  depreciated.  Hall  marks  may 
frequently  be  absent  on  perfectly  genu¬ 
ine  specimens  through  some  blow  or 
necessary  reparation,  as  well  as 
through  obliteration  by  over-zealous 
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cleaning.  This  absence  is  often  com-  1  have  not  made  these  remarks  in 
pensated  for  by  a  dated  inscription  or  any  pessimistic  spirit,  but  only  in  the 
initials  of  the  period,  which,  if  genuine,  hope  that  the  enthusiastic,  inexperi- 
are  a  most  attractive  feature,  greatly  enced  buyer  may  realize  how  complex 
enhancing  the  value  of  any  piece,  as  the  ordinary  market  for  old  silver  is  at 
for  some  reason  the  true  style  of  let-  this  moment.  Genuine  plate  is  still  to 
tering  of  a  former  age  Invariably  baf-  be  got,  and  honest  dealers  and  experts 
fles  even  the  cleverest  forger.  exist  whose  judgment  and  advice  may 

In  speaking  of  frauduient  additions  be  absolutely  relied  upon, 
these  must  not  be  confounded  with  Gothic  and  Early  Tudor  plate  so  rare- 
legitimate  repairs  and  restorations  con-  ly  comes  into  the  market  that  its  value 
sequent  on  wear  and  tear,  and  which  cannot  be  fixed  even  approximately, 
are  made  in  either  contemporary  or  sue-  Elizabethan  and  early  Jacobean  speci- 
ceeding  periods;  these  are  in  no  way  mens  have  recently  fetched  considera- 
forgeries,  and  important  pieces  of  bly  over  20/.  per  ounce,  and  the  plate 
plate  are  frequently  found  with  an  ad-  of  the  following  reigns  has  a  similar 
ditional  hall  mark  upon  the  repair  it-  value  proportionate  to  its  date.  Even 
self.  The  gold  and  enamel  cup  in  the  at  its  present  high  price  it  is  a  most 
British  Museum,  which  was  originally  safe  asset;  nor  is  the  value  fictitious, 
made  in  the  fourteenth  century,  under-  for  the  genuine  plate  of  England  is  In- 
went  considerable  alterations  and  res-  timately  connected  with  its  history,  in- 
torations  about  two  hundred  years  stitutlons,  corporations  and  individuals; 
later.  it  is  closely  representative  of  the  taste. 

The  forgeries  of  the  time  of  George  manners  and  customs  of  our  ancestors, 
the  Third  have  been  greatly  fabricated  and  for  these  reasons  it  is  not  probable 
in  England,  those  of  pierced  design  and  that  the  interest  taken  in  it  wili  ever 
complicated  ornament  easily  conceal-  grow  less.-  Appreciation  and  competi- 
ing  tlleir  modern  workmanship;  they  tion  for  examples  of  a  lost  art  have  in 
are  the  class  of  imitation  that,  not  hav-  past  times  frequently  paved  the  way 
ing  a  very  ready  sale  in  London,  find  to  its  ultimate  resurrection;  let  us  hope 
their  way  eventually  into  the  smaller  it  niay  prove  to  be  the  case  again,  and 
towns  and  seaside  resorts  in  hopes  of  that  the  silver  workers  and  artists  of 
catching  the  sanguine  tourist.  To  do  this  present  century  will  succeed  to- 
the  sellers  of  these  wares  Justice,  they  gether  in  raising  this  craft,  from  the 
are  themselves  frequently  extremely  mediocrity  into  which  it  has  sunk,  to 
ignorant  on  the  subject,  having  been  its  former  high  standard  of  excel- 
imposed  upon  by  some  travelling  lence. 

dealer.  Percy  MacQuoid. 
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ODE  TO  JAPAN. 

Clasp  hands  across  the  world, 

Across  the  dim  sea-line, 

Where  with  bright  flags  unfurled 
Our  navies  breast  the  brine; 

Be  this  our  plighted  union  blest, 

Ob  ocean-thronM  empires  of  the  East  and  West! 

Here,  rich  with  old  delays. 

Our  ripening  freedom  grows. 

As  through  the  unbasting  days 
Unfolds  the  lingering  rose; 

Through  sun-fed  calm,  through  smiting  shower, 

Slow  from  the  pointed  bud  outbreaks  the  full-orbed  flower. 

But  yours,— how  long  the  sleep. 

How  swift  the  awakening  came! 

As  on  your  snow-flelds  Steep 
The  suns  of  summer  flame; 

At  mom  the  aching  channels  glare; 

At  eve  the  rippling  streams  leap  on  the  lidgdd  stair. 

’Twas  yours  to  dream,  to  rest. 

Self-centred,  multe,  apart. 

While  out  beyond  the  West 
Strong  beat  the  world’s  wild  heart; 

Then  in  one  rapturous  hour  to  rise, 

A  giant  fresh  from  sleep,  and  clasp  the  garnered  prise! 

Here,  from  this  English  lawn 
Kinged  round  with  ancient  trees, 

My  spirit  seeks  the  dawn 
Across  the  Orient  seas. 

While  dark  the  lengthening  shadows  grow, 

I  paint  the  land  unknown,  which  yet  in  dreams  I  know. 

Far  up  among  the  hills 
The  scarlot  bridges  gleam. 

Across  the  crystal  rills 
That  feed  the  plunging  stream; 

The  forest  sings  her  drowsy  tune; 

The  sharp-winged  cuckoo  floats  across  the  crescent  moon. 
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Among  the  bine-ranged  heights 
Dark  gleam  the  odorous  pines; 
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Sitar-^ewn  with  b<^y  lights 
Glimmer  the  myriad  shrines; 

At  eve  the  seaward-creeping  breeze 
Soft  stirs  the  drowsy  bells  along  the  temple  frieze. 

Your  snowy  mountain  draws 
To  Heaven  its  tranquil  lines; 

Within,  through  sulphurous  Jaws, 

The  molten  torrent  shines; 

So  calm,  so  bold  your  years  shall  flow, 
l‘ure  as  yon  snows  above,  a  fiery  heart  below. 

From  us  you  shall  acquire 
Stern  labor,  sterner  truth. 

The  generous  hopes  that  fire 
The  spirit  of  our  youth; 

And  that  strong  faith  we  reckon  ours. 

Yet  have  not  learned  its  strength,  nor  proved  ks  dearest  powers. 

And  we  from  you  will  learn 
To  gild  our  daysi  with  grace. 

Calm  as  the  lamps  that  burn 
In  some  still  holy  place; 

The  lesson  of  delight  to  spell. 

To  live  content  with  little,  to  serve  beauty  well. 

Your  wisdom,  sober,  mild. 

Shall  lend  our  knowledge  wings; 

The  star,  the  flower,  the  child, 

The  joy  of  homely  things. 

The  gracious  gifts  of  band  and  eye. 

And  dear  familiar  peace,  and  sweetest  courtesy. 

Perchance,  some  war-vexed  hour, 

Our  thunder-throated  ships 

Shall  thrid  the  foam,  and  pour 
The  death-sleet  from  their  lips: 

Together  raise  the  battle-song. 

To  bruise  some  impious  head,  to  right  some  tyrannous  wrong. 

But  best,  if  knit  with  love. 

As  fairer  days  Increase, 

We  twain  shall  learn  to  prove 
The  world-wide  dream  of  peace; 

And,  smiling  at  our  ancieht  fears. 

Float  hand  In  faithful  hand  across  the  golden  years. 

Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 
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“So  familiar  to  ns  is  Fenelon  already, 
ills  reputation  is  so  universally  estate 
lished,”  says  Cardinal  de  Bausset  at 
the  beginning  of  his  long  task,  “that  it 
may  seem  superfluous,  and  perhaps  im¬ 
possible,  to  make  him  better  known. 
His  memory  is  np  less  dear  to  strangers 
than  to  France.  His  most  commenda¬ 
ble  works  have  been  rendered  into  all 
languages.  They  are  among  the  few 
that,  by  general  consent,  fascinate 
childhood,  shed  light  on  riper  years, 
and  spread  a  charm  over  the  decline  of 
life.”  These  praises  furnish  the  text  of 
a  panegyric  in  four  volumes,  which 
Lord  Peterborough,  the  wild  “Mordan- 
to,”  writing  from  Cambrai  to  Locke, 
has  anticipated  in  a  sentence.  “On 
my  word,  I  must  quit  this  place  as 
soon  as  possible,  fw  if  I  stay  here  an¬ 
other  week  I  shall  be  a  Christian  in 
spite  of  myself.”  By  the  side  of*  such 
a  witness,  even  Joseph  de  Maistre  can 
hardly  exaggerate.  “Do  we  wish,”  ex¬ 
claims  the  latter,  “to  paint  ideal  great¬ 
ness?  Let  us  try  to  imagine  some¬ 
thing  which  surpasses  Fenelon— we 
shall  not  succeed.”  Last  of  all.  Mr. 
John  Morley— not  without  a  glance  at 
his  masters,  the  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  — has  written: 
“When  we  turn  to  modern  literature 
from  F6nelon’s  pages,  who  does  not 
feel  that  the  wOTld  has  lost  a  sacred 
accent,  as  if  some  Ineffable  essence  had 
passed  out  from  our  hearts?” 

Charm  is  the  quality  which  we  asso¬ 
ciate  with  this  delightful  name.  It 
lingers  about  Ffinelon’s  writings, 
though  we  have  ceased  to  read  them, 
but  still  more  about  the  man,  who  is  a 

*  1.  “Fnmools  de  Fenelon.”  By  Vleoonnt  St. 
Qrree,  la-te  etndent  of  Christ  Ohnrch.  London: 
Hethnen,  1001. 

2.  “Fenelon,  hie  Friends  and  Enemies.”  Bj  E. 
K.  Sanders.  London:  Leogmans,  1001. 

8.  “Fenelon  et  Boswet.”  Par  L.  Cronsle,  Pro¬ 


saint  in  the  eyes  of  multitudes  not  at¬ 
tracted  by  official  sanctity;  who  is 
thought  to  have  preached  toleratltm 
while  minister  of  a  crusade  against  the 
Huguenots;  who  was  certainly  a  lover 
of  his  kind  during  the  flerce  and  bloody 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession;  and  an 
apostle  of  liberty  that  dared  to  with¬ 
stand  Louis  XIV.  Fenelon  speaks,  it 
is  said,  with  the  accents  of  a  Hebrew 
prophet;  he  is  a  man  of  modem  taste 
and  tone  when  French  literature  was 
apeing  the  Latins  with  Ccuneille,  or 
had  tricked  out  the  Greeks  in  feeble 
elegance  with  Racine;  and,  to  crown 
all,  he  is  a  martyr,  spending  half  a  life 
in  disgrace,  thanks  to  the  machinations 
of  the  Court  faction,  which  dreaded 
his  incorruptible  goodness.  Such  is 
the  FCnelon  of  our  dreams.  What 
was  the  reality? 

This  question,  at  all  times  a  dis¬ 
putable  one,  has  lately  been  stirred 
among  French  critics  with  Immense 
fervor,  with  an  eradltion  that  has 
searched  into  old  documents  and  new 
under  concentrated  lights,  and  with  a 
tenacity  of  opposed  convictions  which 
leaves  the  reader  as  bewildered  as 
that  good  man  in  the  Latin  comedy. 
“Incertlor  sum  multo  quam  dudum,” 
be  will  probably  exclaim,  when  he  has 
flnished  studying  the  works  recited  in 
our  opening  list,  and  the  many  that 
might  be  added.  Fflnelon,  like  Cardi¬ 
nal  Newman,  belongs  to  the  world’s  de¬ 
bate.  Materials,  in  both  instances, 
are  not  lacking  on  which  to  form  a 
judgment;  friends  and  enemies  appear 
in  the  witness-box  to  tell  us  all  they 
know;  but  when  we  have  done  our 

fe€Bear  a  la  Facnlte  dea  Lettrea.  Two  vcda. 
Paria:  Ohampion,  1894. 

4.  “Hlatoire  do  Feneloii.”  Far  lo  Qardinal  de 
Baasaet.  Paria,  1800. 

And  oUier  worka. 
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best  lu  the  way  of  elucidating  these 
complex  and  versatile  personalities,  we 
doubt  whether  something  has  not 
escaped  us;  they  seem  too  fluent  to  be 
fixed,  too  abundant  in  their  very  out¬ 
pourings  for  simplicity,  reserved  in  the 
flush  of  self-portraiture.  They  are 
most  attachable,  yet  always  stand  aloof 
from  the  disciples  to  whom  they  yield 
themselves  most  readily.  With  ex¬ 
planations  of  their  acts  or  their  mean¬ 
ing  they  never  have  done.  But  we 
are  never  tired  of  hearing  about  them; 
and  one  more  attempt  to  sketch  the 
character  of  F6nelon,  after  the  latest 
authorities,  may  be  suffered,  if  only 
we  do  not  pretend  to  have  solved  the 
problem  which  has  baffled  so  many 
acute  historians. 

Pathos  and  polemics  will  always  at¬ 
tend  on  Ffinelon’s  appearance  in  theol¬ 
ogy  or  letters.  He  would  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  so  warmly  at  this  moment  in 
France  had  not  M.  Brunetifire  set  him¬ 
self  to  champion  the  great  name  of 
Bossuet— greater,  as  he  contends,  than 
the  greatest;  above  Moli&re,  Pascal, 
Victor  Hugo.  Bossuet  and  h’6nelon 
were  friends,  enemies,  combatants,  for¬ 
ever  united  and  forever  hostile,  like 
the  rival  brothers  in  .^schylus.  To 
M.  Brunetlfire  it  is  evident  that  F6ne- 
lon  was  in  the  wrong;  and  the  editor 
of  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  is 
foremost  of  French  critics,  endlessly 
learned  In  his  own  literature,  in  man¬ 
ner  of  speech  a  Carlyle,  rugged,  elo¬ 
quent,  full  of  fire  and  passion,  not 
easily  subdued.  Reading  Ffinelon’s 
“t'orrespondence,”  he  seems  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  in  it,  not  the  ideal  grandeur  of 
which  de  Maistre  speaks,  but  duplicity 
and  intrigue.  A  calmer  observer,  M. 
Crousl^,  on  the  same  evidence,  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  conclusions  almost  identical. 
M.  Lanson,  equally  competent,  is  equal¬ 
ly  severe.  In  M.  Faguet's  pages  we 
listen  to  an  echo  of  the  ancient  praise; 
Fenelon  is  there,  not  only  a  distin¬ 
guished  Intellect,  but  “supremely  kind. 


compassionate,  generous,”  certainly  a 
“grand  seigneur,”  yet  noble  in  a  higher 
sense,  endowed  with  the  “finest  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  the  heart,”  a  Lamartine  who 
did  not  write  verse.  But  stiil  M.  Fag- 
uet  warns  his  readers  that,  If  they 
would  comprehend  the  author  of  “T616- 
maque,”  they  must  forget  all  that  the 
eighteenth  century  has  written  about 
him;  it  was  “a  gross  blunder;”  and  the 
Archbishop  could  never  have  been  “a 
suffragan  of  the  Vicaire  Savoyard.” 
Finally,  M.  Caro  has  uttered  the  epi¬ 
gram  which  stings  and  kills:  “F6nelon 
would  be  a  saint  were  it  not  for  his  ‘dis¬ 
interested  love.’  ”  Thus  he  Is  made  to 
step  down  from  the  pedestal  on  which 
he  has  been  exalted,  to  take  his  place 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  Imperfect 
human  sinners. 

When  we  turn  to  English  accounts 
of  F6nelon,  there  sounds  again  the  note 
of  war.  It  is  tragical,  yet  it  raises  a 
smile,  that  in  the  same  season  two 
studies  should  have  appeared,  one  of 
which,  from  the  pen  of  a  lady.  Is  all 
worship  and  enthusiasm,  while  the 
other,  written  with  virile  strength 
founded  on  very  complete  knowledge, 
enforces  the  judgment  pronounced  by 
M.  Crousl6  and  M.  Bruneti6re.  Of 
Miss  Sanders’s  amiable  work  we  shall 
not  say  a  great  deal.  Its  Intention  is 
excellent,  its  tone  earnest,  and  in  the 
last  chapter  it  presents  us  with  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Archbishop’s  “Spiritual 
Letters”  that  cannot  be  read  without 
pleasure  and  profit.  So  much  the  more 
do  we  regret  that,  as  a  history,  whether 
of  Ffinelon’s  acts  or  of  his  doctrines, 
this  work  cannot  be  relied  upon.  We 
shall  point  out  a  detail  now  and  again 
as  we  go  forward;  but  to  notice  all  that 
might  be  more  accurately  said  Is  no 
part  of  our  Intention.  We  much  pre¬ 
fer  to  dwell  on  the  qualities  of  our 
other  volume,  which  is  worthy,  as  even 
a  superficial  acquaintance  with  its 
pages  will  prove,  of  the  most  careful 
and  searching  criticism. 
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Viscount  St.  Gyres  brings  with  him 
in  his  name  a  pleasing  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction.  The  grandson  of  one  whom 
Engliishmen  remember  aifectlqnately 
as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  he  will  be 
welcome  to  the  readers  of  this  Review 
on  more  than  one  account;  and  to  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  position  in  literature  it  may 
be  said  that  hereditary  tastes  and 
training  invite  him.  Apart,  however, 
from  these  considerations,  the  “Fran¬ 
cois  de  F6nelon”  of  Lord  St  Gyres  ex¬ 
hibits  a  claim  on  our  attention  by  the 
accurate  scholarship,  careful  thought 
wide  and  varied  reading,  and  brilliant 
wit,  of  which  it  gives  continual  evi¬ 
dence. 

No  source  of  information  in  any 
liiuguage  has  been  overlooked.  But 
the  writer  uses  them  alt  with  serene 
and  impartial  judgment;  he  is  without 
bias,  though  now  and  then  inclined  to 
satire;  and  we  venture  to  assert  that 
he  is  no  less  qualified  than  M.  Brune- 
tiere  himself  to  offer  an  opinion  where 
the  facts  of  this  somewhat  perplexed 
biography  are  under  examination.  In 
a  different  province  Lord  St.  Gyres  is 
perhaps  even  better  equipped.  For  the 
great  French  critic,  whatever  else  he 
may  be,  will  scarcely  pretend  to  a 
master’s  chair  in  metaphysics;  he  has 
come  late  to  questions  of  the  School, 
and  his  divinity  is  not  deep.  Now  the 
most  striking  chapters  in  our  English 
volume  are  precisely  those  which  deal 
with  speculation;  they  handle  with 
rare  skill,  not  only  the  problems  thrown 
out  by  Descartes  and  Malebranche,  but 
the  still  more  delicate  investigations 
which  are  needed  if  we  would  not  lose 
ourselves  in  the  dim  forest  of  Quietism. 
There  is  no  kind  of  scholastic  subtlety 
which  is  here  superfiuous;  and  the  au¬ 
thor  has  made  acquaintance  with  them 
all.  We  know  the  mind  of  modern 
readers  far  too  well  to  enter  upon  these 
“submerged  continents  and  antedilu¬ 
vian  eras,”  but  we  feel  bound  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  Ijord  St.  Gyres  has  explored 


them  and  has  come  back  alive  with 
much  treasure. 

It  is  possible  that,  if  Fenelon  could 
look  over  this  brief  but  full  description 
of  his  fortunes,  he  would  smilingly 
agree  with  it.  He  could  not  fail  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  devotion  of  years 
which  has  studied  him  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  has  blended  light 
and  shade  in  a  strong  Rembrandt  por¬ 
trait  But  he  would  surely  end,  as  so 
often  before,  with  enchanting  candor: 
“I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  explain  my¬ 
self.  It  is  a  secret  that  escapes  me. 
What  I  am  seems  to  change  at  every 
moment.  No  sooner  have  I  uttered  a 
sentence  than  I  think  it  false.  Ah, 
doubtless,  I  am  the  victim  of  unmorti¬ 
fied  self-love,  and  that  is  the  truth  at 
last.”  Was  not  this  man  irresistible? 

Let  us  compare  the  F6nelon  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

“And  now  that  I  am  about  to  trace, 
as  far  as  I  can,”  says  Newman  in  bis 
“Apologia,”  “the  course  of  that  great 
revolution  of  mind  which  led  me  to 
leave  my  own  home.  ...  I  feel  over¬ 
come  with  the  difllculty  of  satisfying 
myself  in  my  account  of  it,  and  have 
recoiled  from  doing  so.  .  .  .  For  who 
can  know  himself  and  the  multitude  of 
subtle  influences  which  act  upon  him? 
And  who  can  recollect  ...  all  that  he 
once  knew  about  his  thoughts  and  bis 
deeds?” 

In  the  spirit  of  this  admirable  passage, 
so  naive  and  just,  Fenelon  would  have 
heartily  concurred.  Thus  it  is  that 
he  has  drawn  the  picture  of  himself 
during  his  large  correspondence  of 
nearly  thirty  years.  He  could  never 
write  except  as  thinking  aloud;  and 
they  must  be  his  own  thoughts,  not 
Iwrrowed  or  adapted,  on  the  current 
text  From  his  letters,  from  “T<^16- 
maque”  and  the  “Dialogues,”  from  his 
pamphlets  in  the  Quletlst  controversy, 
and  bis  “Memoranda”  on  high  public 
matters,  we  learn  what  manner  of  man 
he  desired  to  be.  From  Bossuet,  St. 
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Simon,  Ph^lippeaux,  and  even  the 
despicable  Le  Dieu,  we  may  gather 
what  his  own  generation  thought  he 
was.  Can  we  trace  the  double  por¬ 
trait  in  clear  outline?  Perhaps  such 
as  follows  might  be  the  impression  left, 
though  not  upon  an  enemy,  by  one 
whom  Michelet  terms  “that  great  and 
beautiful  spirit  which  held  within  it 
all  things  and  was  the  sum  of  contra¬ 
dictions.” 

Sprung  from  an  old  but  almost  de¬ 
cayed  family,  the  Salagnacs,  this  ver¬ 
satile  Francis  was  bom  “in  the  poor 
Ithaca  of  his  fathers,”  the  Castle  of 
F6nek>n  in  P6rigord,  on  August  6,  1651 
—not  at  the  “zenith”  of  Louis  XIV,  as 
Miss  Sanders  calculates,  but  at  his 
clouded  rising.  It  was  the  time  of 
the  Fronde,  and  of  Mazarin,  “mayor  of 
the  palace,”  which  the  King  never  for¬ 
got  amid  his  subsequent  glories.  But 
the  F6nelons  were  not  conspicuous 
enough  to  share  in  that  dance  of  mis- 
rale.  They  could  boast  well-known 
ancestors,  chief  of  whom  was  Bertrand, 
the  ambassador  in  London,  who  had 
tempted  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  “gap¬ 
ing  gulf  of  a  popish  marriage”  with 
Alengon,  the  ugly  pock-marked  boy 
upon  whom,  like  Titania  in  similar 
case,  she  doted.  Little  is  extant  con¬ 
cerning  F6nelon’s  parents.  He  was 
a  delicate  child;  his  health  seems  to 
have  been  always  uncertain;  he  suf¬ 
fered  from  sleepless  nights;  and  his 
nerves  were  as  high  strung  as  his 
fancy  was  impressionable.  Given  such 
a  temper  and  the  Gascon  descent,  we 
expect  in  the  grown  man  quickness  to 
feel  and  to  utter.  He  will  be  gay, 
sportive,  winning,  sensitive,  proud, 
eloquent,  yet  wary  cw  secret,  ambitious, 
self-confident,  and  perhaps  more  ca¬ 
ressing  than  attached. 

In  F6nelon  we  recognize  certain  fea¬ 
tures  of  Montaigne — his  free-fiowing 
language  that  mocks  at  pedantry;  his 
supreme  self-regard,  his  personal  touch. 
Both  handle  literature  as  a  revelation 


of  themselves,  as  biography;  each  is 
more  Greek  than  Roman,  in  virtue  of 
a  certain  playfulness,  a  prefncnce  for 
the  easy  chat  of  the  armchair  to  the 
solemn  tones  of  the  pulpit,  and  an  in¬ 
stinctive  desire  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
shows  of  things  into  a  reality  which 
may  be  formless  or  chaotic,  or  a  sub¬ 
lime  darkness,  but  which  cannot  daunt 
them.  How  unlike  Bossuet  is  all  that! 
and  how  rare  in  the  decorous,  spectacu¬ 
lar  scenes  of  Ic  grande  giidel  True, 
F6nelon  was  devout,  and  Montaigne 
was  worldly,  not  religious,  far  from 
ascetic.  But  these  Gascons  agree  with 
each  other  while  they  are  unlike,  or 
contrary  to,  the  grave  Burgundian. 
Thus  Bossuet  and  Ffinelon  were  pre¬ 
destined  rivals;  so  much  we  read  in 
their  brain,  their  heart,  their  nerves.  If 
they  met  they  would  quarrel.  Was  it  an 
advantage  that  Bossuet  should  be  twen¬ 
ty-four  years  older  than  the  brilliant 
“meridional?”  With  the  generation  of 
Louis  XIV,  undoubtedly;  but  with  Vol¬ 
taire,  Jean  Jacques,  the  eighteenth 
century,  not  so.  Bossuet  speedily  be¬ 
came  a  classic,  an  antique  who  went 
back  to  the  mossy  days  of  Louis  XIII. 
F6nelon’s  achievements  cluster  about 
the  year  1700;  he  was  recent  and  mod¬ 
ern.  In  the  long  run,  that  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  these  contrasted  figures 
have  assumed.  We  read  Bossuet  with 
reverence,  but  he  seems  hardly  akin  to 
us;  while  the  manner,  no  less  than  the 
mind,  of  his  younger  rival  appeals  natu¬ 
rally  to  a  world  in  many  ways  shaped 
according  to  the  presentiments  of 
“T616maque.”  As  for  Montaigne,  he 
is  not  more  a  French  than  a  universal 
classic.  He  will  be  always  read  and 
always  wrangled  over.  Can  we  say  as 
much  for  the  Bishop  of  Meaux? 

A  noble  under  Louis  XIV  might  seek 
advancement  in  the  Army  or  the 
Church;  no  other  career  was  open  to 
him.  It  was  decided  that  F6nelon 
should  take  orders.  He  attended  the 
local  University  of  Cahors  until  he  was 
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twelve  yeara  old.  Then  his  pe<^le 
sent  the  boy  to  Paris,  and,  after  a  short 
sojourn  at  the  College  du  Plessis,  he 
entered  the  seminary  of  St  Sulplce. 
What  that  institution  was  at  its  begin¬ 
ning,  it  has  ever  since  remained.  M. 
Renun,  grateful  to  his  teachers  while  a 
renegade  from  their  doctrine,  has 
drawn  a  lively  and  taking  picture  of  it 
—though  perhaps  a  little  too  disdainful 
--in  his  “Souvenirs  de  Jeunesse.”  The 
founder,  M.  Olier,  neither  despised  nor 
cultivated  learning,  but  he  trained  his 
disciples  to  the  inward  life  of  silence, 
prayer,  self-control  and  self-sacrifice. 
When  Ftoelon  became  an  Inmate  of 
the  seminary,  the  superior  was  M. 
Tronson,  a  man  utterly  detached  from 
the  pride  of  knowledge,  deaf  to  secular 
ambition,  austere,  but  exceedingly 
mild.  He  won  the  lad’s  heart,  formed 
his  character  to  introspection,  and 
kindled  within  him  an  undying  passion 
to  imitate  the  holy  men  of  God,  espe¬ 
cially  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  The  youth 
stayed  there  some  ten  years;  he  re¬ 
ceived  ordination  in  1675,  spent  three 
years  in  hard  parish  labor,  and  in  1678 
was  appointed  superior  of  the  “Nou- 
velles  Catholiques.” 

At  this  point  controversy  begins.  The 
“Nouvelles  Catholiques’’  were  ladies 
who  had  been  Huguenot— but  now  and 
then  even  Mohammedans  were  Includ¬ 
ed— sometimes,  or  often,  girls  taken  at 
an  early  age  from  their  parents,  to  be 
moulded  into  orthodox  Galileans  under 
the  fostering  care  of  King  Louis.  A 
few,  perhaps,  entered  the  house  of 
their  own  accord;  most  were  sent 
thither,  as  by  letire  de  cachet;  and  a 
change  of  heart,  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  chaplain,  was  expected  of  them 
in  a  very  brief  period.  If  still  obsti¬ 
nate,  they  were  passed  on  to  harder 
prisons.  Miss  Sanders,  by  the  way, 
speaks  as  though  I.,ouls  XIV  did  not 
undertake  the  rooting  out  of  Calvin¬ 
ism  from  his  territories  until  he  had 
triumphed  over  Molinos  and  Quietism 
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at  Rome.  But  Molinos  was  condemned 
in  1687;  and  here  are  the  “New  Catho¬ 
lics’’  in  full  swing  ten  years  earlier. 
The  design  against  the  Huguenots  was 
of  ancient  date.  Louis  inherited  the 
scheme  from  Richelieu;  and  it  lay  at 
all  times  closer  to  his  heart  than  the 
putting  down  of  a  mere  scholastic  argu¬ 
ment  like  that  in  which  F6nelon  en¬ 
tangled  himself,  and  which  bore  no  ih)- 
litical  significance  whatever.  But  now 
we  enquire.  Was  the  “most  brilliant 
and  chimerical  spirit  in  France’’— to 
quote  an  uncertified  saying  which  has 
been  attributed  to  Louis  XIV— also  the 
most  tolerant?  Or  was  he  tolerant  at 
all? 

The  negative  has  been  maintained 
with  heat  and  violence  by  M.  Donen, 
who  contends  that  F6nelon  was  a 
“Tartulfe,  a  kidnapper  and  a  persecu¬ 
tor  of  children,’’  rather  than  the  angel 
of  mercy  depicted  by  Marie  Joseph  de 
Chenier,  after  the  tradition  of  the 
philosophes.  On  the  subject  of  these 
“Nouvelles  Catholiques,”  he  has  drawn 
up,  says  M.  Crousld,  a  list  of  horrors 
which  it  is  painful  to  read.  But  how 
was  F5nelon  responsible?  It  appears 
that  he  did  not  himself  torture  the  un¬ 
happy  women,  or  seize  the  children. 
We  may  be  sure  that  his  own  dealing 
with  them  was  considerate,  for  he 
could  never  be  cruel;  but  It  is  equally 
certain  that  he  “let  the  King’s  justice 
take  its  way”  when  the  victims  would 
not  be  converted.  His  “toleration”  is 
a  pious  legend.  Bossuet,  in  bis  funeral 
oration  on  Le  Telller,  could  hail  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  as 
“the  miracle  of  our  day.”  F6nelon 
held  with  him  that  the  royal  authority 
might  call  upon  its  subjects  to  profess 
the  orthodox  creed;  and,  except  to 
Quakers  or  Soclnlans,  what  are  now 
termed  the  rights  of  conscience  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  men’s  eyes,  as  Lord  St. 
Cyres  reminds  us.  and  as  Fenelon  said, 
to  be  another  name  for  “cowardly  indul¬ 
gence  and  false  compassion.”  Though 
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the  chaplain  did  not  relish,  and  could 
not  believe  in,  conversions  to  be  effect¬ 
ed  within  a  fortnight,  his  motives  were 
never  those  of  religious  tolerance.  He 
shrank  from  sacrilege,  not  from  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  power,  but  from  casting 
pearls  before  swine;  so  l(Hig  as  the  un¬ 
clean  creatures  refused  to  submit  to 
the  transforming  influence  of  grace, 
they  ought  to  be  kept  from  approach¬ 
ing  the  altar. 

This  is  what  we  perceive ’when  we 
follow  him  in  16S5  to  the  mission  in 
Aunis  and  Saintonges.  During  his  long 
retreat  at  the  “Nouvelles  Cathollques” 
he  had  been  making  important  friends. 
His  uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon, 
brought  him  within  the  magic  circle  of 
a  Court  which  was  now  forming  about 
Madame  de  Mnintenon— the  edifying 
chapter  of  “the  Dukes,”  Beauvilllers 
and  Chevreuse,  who  had  married  Col¬ 
bert’s  daughters,  and  whose  brother-in- 
law  was  M.  de  Seignelai.  The  latter 
was  not  himself  pious,  but,  as  minister 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Saintonges  and  Poi¬ 
tou,  he  became  the  cause  of  piety  in 
others.  M.  de  Seignelai  died  young, 
worn  out  by  the  life  of  a  man  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  King  had  laid  upon  him  a 
double  burden— he  was  to  see  that  the 
Huguenots  of  his  district  became  Cath¬ 
olics,  and  to  hinder  them  from  escaping 
to  England  or  Holland,  a  loss  which 
w’ould  have  seriously  affected  the  royal 
navy.  His  dragoons  he  could  manage 
himself;  but  missionaries  were  likewise 
wanted.  He  consulted  M.  Tronson, 
chose  F6nelon,  and  put  him  at  the  head 
of  this  religious  crusade. 

Then  it  was,  according  to  Cardinal 
de  Bausset,  that  the  pure  enthusiast, 
taking  leave  of  the  King,  begged  him 
to  recall  his  dragoons  and  let  the  Gos¬ 
pel  do  Its  work  alone.  The  story  is 
perhaps  well  founded.  But  F6nelon’s 
correspondence  with  Seignelai  and  the 
Government  tells  us  precisely  what  it 
is  worth.  And  Madame  de  S^vlgnS  Is 
Ijetter  still.  “Father  Bourdaloue,” 


writes  that  lively  lady,  “Is  going  to 
preach  at  Montpelier,  where  so  many 
have  been  converted  without  knowing 
why;  but  the  Father  will  explain  it  all, 
and  will  make  good  Catholics  of  them. 
Hitherto  the  dragoons  have  been  excel¬ 
lent  missionaries,  but  the  clergy  now 
to  be  sent  will  complete  the  work.” 
Chapels  had  been  closed,  pastors  exiled 
and  soldiers  were  still  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  when  FSnelon  arrived.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  unhappy  Huguenots  as  ob¬ 
stinate  yet  bewildered,  in  such  terror 
that  “to  get  quit  of  the  military  they 
would  embrace  the  Koran.”  Their 
fields  lay  waste,  their  trade  was  ruined, 
famine  threatened  them.  The  more 
resolute  were  fleeing  to  foreign  parts. 
Our  gentle  missionary  pitied  their  sor¬ 
rows,  but  he  scorned  their  “cowardice 
and  hypocrisy.”  His  preaching  drew 
crowds;  yet  he  knew  well  that  they 
were  not  converted.  What  was  to  be 
done?  Ffinelon’s  letters,  published 
since  1874,  show  him,  says  Lord  St. 
Cyres,  as  encouraging  among  his  prose¬ 
lytes  “wholesale  dissimulation,  briberj- 
.and  espionage;”  be  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  the  importation  from  Holland 
of  manufactured  Socinlan  libels  which 
might  undermine  the  influence  of  Ju- 
rleu,  and  he  recommended  that  the  ir¬ 
reclaimable  should  be  imprisoned  or 
exiled  to  distant  provinces,  or  deported 
to  Canada  as  hostages  for  their  fami¬ 
lies  left  behind.  The  others  most  send 
their  children  to  the  new  schools  and 
attend  sermons  for  their  own  conver¬ 
sion  under  penalties  carefully  adapted 
to  break  them  down.  They  must  see 
the  royal  arm  uplifted,  ready  to  strike 
If  they  will  not  submit.  “No  honorable 
man,”  cries  Miss  Sanders  indignantly, 
“could  condone  the  treachery  resorted 
to  in  dealing  with  the  Huguenots.” 
But  FSnelon,  by  his  own  confession, 
took  a  hand  in  it;  nor  did  he  ever  re¬ 
pent. 

All  this  makes  melancholy  reading. 
Yet  F6nelon  won  the  affection  of  a  peo- 
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pie  who  bad  been  more  harshly  dealt 
with  before  he  came.  He  remedied 
some  abuses;  he  offended  the  extreme 
of  bis  own  party,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
lost  his  chance  of  a  bishopric  by  these 
milder  measures.  He  was  far-sighted 
and  politic.  After  eighteen  months 
spent  in  a  thankless  task,  at  a  distance 
from  Versailles,  he  was  urgent  with 
Bossuet  for  his  recall.  Rather  than 
stay  longer,  he  cries  with  Gascon  petu¬ 
lance,  he  will  Invent  a  heresy  and  so 
get  his  freedom.  This  light  shaft  might 
liave  been  turned  against  him  on  a 
later  day.  For  he  did  not  go  back  to 
Paris  and  Invent  Quietism?  Before 
tliat  came  to  pass,  however,  be  had 
acliieved  the  conquest  of  M.  de  Meaux, 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  of  soci- 
ety  at  large.  When  M.  de  Beauvllliers 
l;poame  governor  of  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  in  1689,  F6nelon  was  at  once 
api)ointed  to  the  charge  of  bis  educa¬ 
tion.  Character,  gifts  and  manage¬ 
ment,  all  had  concurred  to  secure  this 
gieat  position  for  a  man  who,  however 
well-born,  possessed  neither  title  nor 
fortune,  and  who  does  not  appear  at 
any  time  to  have  won  the  confidence 
of  his  royal  master. 

Here  would  be  the  place  to  quote 
tliose  unequalled  pages  from  St  Simon 
(»Pd  not  every  student  know  them  by 
heart)  which  paint  the  tall,  thin  church¬ 
man,  pale  as  with  fasting  and  vigil, 
from  whom  you  cannot  turn  your  eyes 
without  an  effort,  who  is  affable, 
f^prightly,  always  in  keeping  with  him¬ 
self,  yet  so  considerate  that  he  will 
never  be  more  brilliant  than  the  person 
he  is  addressing.  Did  F6nelon  possess 
what  are  called  good  looks?  The 
Bavarian  Duchess  of  Orleans  describes 
his  “deep-set  eyes  and  ugly  face,  all 
skin  and  bone.”  St.  Simon  talks  of  bis 
appearance  as  “curious  and  unlike  any 
other;”  singular  not  handsome;  and  in 
the  portrait  by  Philippe  de  Champagne 
we  see  the  great  nose,  the  swelling,  if 
not  somewhat  sensuous  lips,  the  ap¬ 


pealing  sentiment,  but  nothing  like 
beauty  of  feature,  or  regularity  of  out¬ 
line.  In  the  eyes  there  is  a  dreami¬ 
ness  which  tells  us  we  are  looking  at 
a  mystic,  yet  hardly  one  caught  up  into 
paradise,  for  he  returns  our  gaze. 
D’Aguesseau  remarks  upon  the  “pro¬ 
phetic  air”  that  in  certain  moments,  as 
often  In  his  “Spiritual  Letters.”  he 
could  not  but  assume.  Yet  “be  was 
neither  passionate  nor  masterful;”  he 
ruled  by  seeming  to  give  way;  his 
touch  was  always  light;  his  manner 
put  every  one  at  ease.  That  he  loved 
dominion,,  that  he  could  stoop  to  the 
smallest  details  in  order  to  make  it  ef¬ 
fective,  and  that  be  was  quite  as  ready 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  France  In  1689, 
had  the  proposal  been  made  to  him,  as 
to  be  schoolmaster  over  three  unruly 
princes,  admits  of  no  question.  He 
governed  the  family  of  Colbert  already; 
he  was  measuring  his  infiuence  over 
Madame  de  Maintenon  with  that  of  her 
confessor;  and,  though  in  terms  a  devot¬ 
ed  scholar  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  the 
points  on  which  he  quoted  that  illus¬ 
trious  man’s  opinions  made  for  his  own 
Independence.  He  was  intent  on  be¬ 
coming  a  great  preacher.  With  the 
skill  which  he  never  could  deny  him¬ 
self,  be  set  up  Bossuet  against  Bourda- 
loue  in  his  “Dialogue  on  Eloquence,” 
that  be  might  follow  a  way  of  his  own. 
Nothing  could  be  more  legitimate,  and 
nothing  more  characteristic. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  the  “god¬ 
dess  from  the  machine”  to  whom  F6ne 
Ion  owed  this  otherwise  unhoped-flir 
elevation.  She  bad  become  the  King’s 
wife  some  time  in  1683  or  1684— 
“thanks,”  says  Michelet  in  his  smiling 
way,  “to  a  decent  arrangement  of  com¬ 
monplace  qualities.”  But  her  soul  was 
filled  with  ennui  and  sadness  enough  to 
kill  her,  as  she  wrote  almost  passion¬ 
ately  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Maisonfort. 
In  spiritual  friendships  with  the  Beau- 
villlers  and  their  kind  she  found  a 
little  consolation.  But  of  this  elect 
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company  F6nelon  was  the  director.  To 
the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse  he  ad¬ 
dressed  his  original  and  exquisite 
thoughts  on  the  “Education  of  Girls,” 
which  were  intended  for  the  use  of 
her  own  large  household.  And  again, 
Madame  de  Ma  intenon  was  a  born  ped¬ 
agogue,  as  St.  Simon  calls  her,  with  his 
nndevlating  contempt  for  this  upstart 
queen.  She  had  established  St.  Cyr 
and  peopled  it  with  daughters  of  the 
noblesse,  whom  she  governed  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  than  she  managed  public 
affairs— if  she  did  manage  them,  which 
has  been  often  denied.  But  here  was 
an  undoubted  man  of  genius,  at  once 
the  most  persuasive  of  guides  in  re¬ 
ligion  and  a  tried  expert  in  bringing  up 
youth.  Her  choice  has  been  approved 
by  posterity.  F6nelon  was  the  master¬ 
spirit  of  his  age  in  all  that  concerned 
education.  Less  manly  than  John 
Locke,  he  excelled  that  robust  English 
mind  in  fineness,  depth  and  polish  of 
diction,  while  he  would  not, have  dis¬ 
puted  with  him  as  regarded  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  return  to  nature  from  the  ai’- 
tificial  system  so  long  prevailing.  He 
was,  indeed,  too  successful.  His  ex¬ 
traordinary  grace  and  sovereign  mas- 
terdom  proved  overwhelming  to  the  soli¬ 
tary  and  difilcult  lad  whom  he  took  in 
charge.  Genius  absorbs  as  well  as  en¬ 
lightens;  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
could  not  keep  himself  distinct  enough 
from  his  teacher  to  shape  his  own  ca¬ 
reer  when  the  hour  of  decisive  action 
struck. 

Once  more  we  should  recite  the  story 
in  St  Simon  which  has  beggared  all  de¬ 
scription  since,  of  this  turbulent, 
haughty,  almost  insanely  proud  crea¬ 
ture,  who,  as  soon  as  he  could  lisp, 
si>oke  and  moved  as  though  he  were 
lK)ru  divine,  with  only  the  King  and 
the  Dauphin  above  him.  F§nelon,  un¬ 
like  Bossuet,  had  in  his  composition  a 
vein  of  satire.  His  eyesight  was  quick; 
and  there  is  in  the  words  which  spring 
to  liis  lips  whenever  he  talks  of  royal 


persons  a  sceoa  indignatio  not  less  burn¬ 
ing  than  Swift’s,  nor  less  sincere.  “He 
is  quite  a  prince,”  wrote  the  Archbishop 
of  the  Bavarian  Elector  in  1710;  “that 
is  to  say,  he  has  a  weak  head  and  cor¬ 
rupt  morals,”  Where  did  F6nelon 
learn  that  philosophy  except  at  Ver¬ 
sailles?  The  King  was  an  unbounded 
egoist,  seeing  only  bis  own  bright  im¬ 
age  in  all  eyes  around.  Heart  he  had 
none;  he  sacrificed  wives  and  mis¬ 
tresses,  children  and  grandchildren,  and 
the  very  perpetuation  of  the  royal  race, 
to  his  own  petty  ceremonial,  his  per¬ 
sonal  ease  and  his  unparalleled  vanity. 
The  Dauphin  was  contemptible,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  odious.  In  8t  Simon’s 
great  portrait  gallery  of  the  royal 
house  figure  succeeds  figure,  and  all 
are  empty,  monstrous,  incapable,  or 
chaotic.  The  one  exception  at  last  is 
Burgundy;  yet  what  a  fearful  picture 
is  that  of  his  adolescence— passions 
raging,  faculties  adrift,  and,  as  scien¬ 
tific  men  speak  now,  la  folie  des  gran¬ 
deurs!  It  will  not  bear  quoting  in 
English.  But  if  ever  the  wild  beast 
which  Plato  detects  In  every  man  was 
visible  to  human  eye,  assuredly  he 
rushed  upon  the  world  in  this  full- 
faced,  ill-tempered,  ungainly  lad,  who 
broke  and  tore  everything  that  was 
not  to  his  liking,  and  who  appalled  the 
courtiers  by  the  passions  and  the  vices 
of  which  he  made  open  display.  Such 
was  the  pupil  given  to  the  most  refined 
genius  of  the  age,  that  he  might  sub¬ 
due  and  civilize  him— a  keen  Intellect, 
an  amazing  memory,  a  biting  and  un¬ 
bridled  wit,  but  all  attendant  on  im¬ 
pulses  sudden  and  incalculable  as  the 
wind.  Yet  of  this  incipient  Caesar 
Borgia  F6nelon  made,  if  not  a  hero, 
something  which  resembled  a  saint. 
Among  all  the  descendants  of  Louis 
XIV  he  is  the  only  one  whom  histori¬ 
ans  agree  in  x)raising;  and  his  own  gen¬ 
eration  wept  at  his  death  as  for  a  lost 
Marcellus. 

So  remarkable  a  victory  is  the  more 
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surprising  that  Ffinelon  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  prince  above  seven 
years,  and  that  Burgundy  accomplished 
this  reform  of  himself  after  his  Mentor 
had  left  him.  In  1695,  at  a  crisis  in 
his  own  fortunes,  the  tutor  was  made 
Archbishop  and  Duke  of  Cambrai;  and 
in  1097  his  ■  oflace,  which  had  become 
nominal,  was  suppressed.  But  while 
lie  could  study  the  Court  at  Versailles 
and  Marly,  he  wrote  his  “Fables,”  his 
“Dialogues,”  his  “Adventures  of  Telem- 
achus,”  and  his  unsigned  “Letter  to 
the  King.”  Every  line  of  these  grace¬ 
ful  or  Ingenious  productions  carries 
with  it  as  we  read  an  undertone  of 
satire,  prophetic  in  its  severity,  on  the 
private  life  and  public  policy  of  Louis 
XIV.  “How  reckless  and  ungrateful!” 
it  has  been  said.  The  author  himself 
said  it  in  terror,  when  his  manuscripts 
first  saw  the  light.  “How  impossible 
tliat  F^nelon  should  thus  have  black¬ 
ened  the  character  of  Burgundy’s 
grandfather,  his  own  sovereign!”  Yet 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
he  set  before  his  pupil  the  “Exami¬ 
nation  of  a  Royal  Conscience,”  in  which 
I.ouis  appears  as  on  a  dissecting-table, 
every  sin,  every  vice  laid  bare.  We 
must  go  back  to  that  Greek  proverb  of 
the  wolf  held  by  the  ears.  Thus  it  was 
that  F6nelon  conceived  of  his  position. 
He  saw  much  that  St  Simon  has 
drawn  in  everlasting  crimson;  he  be¬ 
lieved  more;  at  the  last,  when  Bur¬ 
gundy,  bis  duchess  and  bis  little  son 
were  all  swept  away  in  a  week,  he 
could  give  credit  to  the  rumor,  per¬ 
sistent  then,  disdained  now,  that  their 
cousin  Orleans  had  poisoned  them.  He 
was  a  prophet  in  Gomorrah;  and  the 
time  during  which  he  could  prophesy 
was  short  No  breath  has  ever  tar¬ 
nished  the  pure  fame  of  this  aspiring 
but  blameless  priest.  He  had  a  feel¬ 
ing  heart,  an  inborn  pride  by  no  means 
of  the  baser  sort,  and  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation  which  St.  Simon  could  scarce¬ 
ly  have  excelled.  Urged  by  motives  so 


powerful  and  so  incessant,  he  drew  the 
portrait  of  Idomeneus  the  tyrant-king; 
he  taught  the  son  of  Jove  humility  and 
good  sense;  he  poured  out  to  the  coun¬ 
sellors  of  Louis,  in  language  as  sharp 
as  he  could  make  it,  the  accusations 
which  time  has  sealed  and  revolution 
has  avenged.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
man  alive  at  that  day  who  saw  with 
his  clear  vision  or  felt  with  his  right¬ 
eous  anger.  “Already,  through  F6ne- 
lon’s  Letter,”  says  Lord  St.  Gyres,  con¬ 
cluding  some  admirable  reflections, 
“rings  the  Dies  Ires,  of  the  old  regime, 
already  the  d^Mcle  wasi  begun.” 

But  his  own  ruin  was  at  hand.  Under 
the  wintry  sunshine  of  that  “old  fairy” 
—another  of  St.  Simon’s  epithets  for 
Madame  de  Maintenon— the  tutor  might 
have  flourished,  while  nursing  secret 
thoughts  of  scorn  and  ambition,  bad  he 
not  come  across  a  “wandering  sorrow 
in  a  world  of  dreams,”  the  mystic,  hys^ 
terlcal,  piquant  and  provoking  Jeanne 
Marie  de  la  Motte  Guyon.  This  lady 
was  to  prove  the  fatal  H61oIse  of  a  new 
Abelard,  said  Pdre  de  la  Rue,  S.J., 
from  the  pulpit,  when  the  storm  of 
Quietism  was  at  its  height.  There  is 
something  odd  in  the  name,  still  more 
In  the  thing,  which  has  made  her  fa¬ 
mous.  Gan  we  at  this  day  understand 
either? 

When  we  look  on  the  mischievous,  de¬ 
mure  features  of  Madame  Guyon  as 
she  glances  slyly  out  of  her  portraits, 
we  exclaim  with  Faustus,  but  in  a 
contrary  sense,  “Was  this  the  face  that 
launched  a  thousand  ships”  against  the 
dogmatic  Troy  of  Bossuet  and  bis 
peers?  that  kindled  a  six  years’  war  of 
pamphlets,  intrigues,  condemnations? 
that  set  Paris  and  Rome  astir  with  fac¬ 
tion,  and  brought  Ftoelon  in  episcopal 
robes  to  his  knees  at  Gambrai?  Do 
such  great  commotions  spring  from  per¬ 
sons  so  insignificant?  “They  met,” 
says  St  Simon,  speaking  of  this 
strangely  assorted  pair,  “and  their  sub¬ 
lime  amalgamated.”  Too  sadly  true; 
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but  in  wbat  did  their  sublime  con¬ 
sist? 

Remark,  to  begin  with,  that  Ffenelon 
is  worshipped  as  a  saint  by  many  out¬ 
side  his  own  communion,  and  that  Ma¬ 
dame  Guyon  has  been  the  oracle  of 
Quakers  and  mystics  in  every  northern 
land.  Bossuet  is  Roman  or  Galilean, 
strictly  orthodox,  no  favorite  with  the 
Reformed.  Whence  so  striking  a  dif¬ 
ference?  Was  it  not  that  the  men  of 
1700  were  fatigued  with  the  battles  of 
expert  school-theologians  which  had 
lasted  nearly  two  hundred  years— that 
they  sighed  for  religion  without  wran¬ 
gling,  and  were  in  love  with  silence 
after  the  whirlwindSk  of  intemperate 
speech?  From  the  head  they  turned  to 
the  heart,  from  science  to  poetry,  from 
technique  to  metaphor,  from  creeds, 
councils,  confessions  and  anathemas  to 
the  peace  which  passeth  understanding. 
This  might  happen  to  them  in  ways 
innumerable,  with  revolt  against  dog¬ 
ma  or  acquiescence  in  it;  but  we  cannot 
overlook  the  wide  movement  which,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  from  Spain  to  Silesia,  brings  forth 
spiritual  and  ecstatic  writers,  which 
creates  a  new  monasticism  in  Catholic 
countries,  and  which  is  ever  calling  out 
sects  of  the  enlightened  among  Protes¬ 
tants.  St.  Theresa,  St  John  of  the 
Cross,  St  Francis  de  Sales,  Angelus 
Silesius,  and  a  thousand  less  celebrated, 
are  its  heralds  in  the  Latin  Church. 
Jacob  Behmen,  George  Fox,  John  Bun- 
yan,  are  the  free  mystics,  endowed 
with  tongues  of  fire,  who  have  left  the 
wcwld  allegories,  figures,  parables, 
which  will  long  continue  to  be  regarded 
with  awe  and  admiration.  In  1677, 
two  years  after  Molinos  published  his 
unhappy  volume,  Spinoza  died,  al¬ 
most  in  his  prime,  but  not  until  be  had 
bequeathed  to  after  ages  an  “Ethic” 
w’hich  may  be  called  the  mathematics 
of  Divine  Love.  In  this  atmosphere 
Fdnelon  and  Madame  Guyon,  between 


whom  there  was  only  three  years’  dif¬ 
ference,  had  been  brought  up.  Ortho¬ 
dox  and  heterodox  alike  were  breath¬ 
ing  it.  The  fierce  contentions  of  Lu¬ 
theran,  Tridentine,  Calvinist,  Jansenist, 
Jesuit,  were  all  now  either  at  an  end 
or  taking  on  themselves  an  ethical,  a 
spiritual  color.  Modern  science  had 
found  its  formula  in  Descartes,  and 
was  winning  its  greatest  triumph  with 
Newton.  More  and  more  it  appealed 
to  the  knowable;  and  by  sure  reaction 
the  spirit  fied  in  hope  or  fear  towards 
the  unknowable,  which  that  science 
could  never  deny  and  never  attain. 

But  the  mystic  who  cries  with  Au¬ 
gustine,  “Internum,  ..Eternum,”  Is,  of 
necessity,  an  adept  in  self-analysis; 
there  he  finds  light,  and  there,  too,  a 
darkness  which  may  be  felt.  He  is 
alone;  be  seeks  a  guide.  The  Roman 
Church,  patient  of  enthusiasm,  yet 
hardly  trusting  it,  gives  him  one  in  the 
director,  that  strange  and  shadowy 
figure,  the  type  of  which  we  first  per¬ 
haps  discern  in  Socrates,  guide  of  per¬ 
plexed  young  men  at  Athens.  Among 
the  errors  which  have  beset  some  very 
famous  dealings  with  Molinos  and 
Quietism,  not  excluding  that  beautiful 
story,  “John  Inglesant,”  is  the  notion 
that  it  was  an  attempt  to  abolish  the 
director.  Entirely  otherwise;  it  aimed 
at  establishing  him.  The  “spiritual 
guide”  of  Molinos  is  himself,  recom¬ 
mended  as  indispensable  to  pilgrims  on 
the  “steep  and  fiaming  paths”  that  lead 
heavenward.  Never  has  there  been 
such  an  age  of  direction.  St.  Cyran  di¬ 
rected  Port  Royal;  Nicole  directed  the 
Jansenists  during  a  whole  generation; 
Bossuet  directed  simple  Madame  Cor- 
nuau  in  letters  which  still  survive; 
F6nelon  directed  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non;  and  Lacombe  directed  Madame 
Guyon. 

It  was  when  the  latter  had  been  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her  spiritual  guide,  then  a 
prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  and  towards 
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tbe  end  of  1688,  on  her  own  release 
from  the  convent  of  the  Visitation,  that 
F^nelon  met  her  for  the  first  time.  He 
felt  some  repulsion  to  a  character 
so  eccentric,  and  a  history  which  did 
not  sound  edifying.  She,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  felt  drawn  to  the  prince  of  di¬ 
rectors  at  once.  In  the  delicately 
mocking  language  of  Michelet,  “she 
laid  her  hand  upon  him,  seized  him  and 
carried  him  off  without  an  effort.”  He 
did  not  read  her  books,  which  were 
already  censured  and  on  the  Roman 
Index;  neither  was  he  made  acquainted 
with  those  ugly  personal  experiences, 
the  “plenitudes”  and  faintings,  of 
which  Madame  Guyon  chattered  after¬ 
wards  to  Bossuet,  filling  that  incarna¬ 
tion  of  good  sense  with  equal  contempt 
and  horror.  That  the  woman’s  theol¬ 
ogy  was  Inaccurate,  her  tone  extrava¬ 
gant,  F§nelon  could  not  but  perceive. 
Yet  there  had  been  Ignorant  saints;  and 
what  connection  was  therebetween  good 
taste  and  an  enlightened  conscience? 
St.  Theresa  wrote  a  faulty  grammar; 
she  had  published,  said  F6nelon,  de¬ 
tails  which  he  would  never  have  given 
to  tbe  world.  In  Madame  Guyon  he 
discovered  a  “beautiful  soul.”  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  style  of 
his  correspondence,  be  it  with  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  or  with  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Maisonfort  at  St.  Cyr,  betrays  from 
this  time  onward  a  new  infiuence;  it 
strikes  a  recurrent  note  of  “passive 
states”  and  “spiritual  death,”  of  “pure 
love”  and  “holy  indifference,”  which 
warns  us  that  he  Is  travelling  towards 
the  abyss  and  will  lose  his  footing  in 
its  depths. 

What  was  the  situation?  In  a  Court 
seething  with  plots  and  counter-plots, 
w'here  a  fresh  reign  would  bring  com¬ 
plete  revolution,  F^nelon  bolds  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  is  teaching  him 
the  politics  of  “T616maqoe.”  He  has 
sworn  friends  among  the  devout,  is  a 
saint  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  uncrowned 
Queen,  but  not  a  favorite  with  Louis, 


and  is  Jealously  watched  by  candidates 
for  promotion  on  all  sides.  At  this 
moment  enters  a  strolling  lady  of  qual¬ 
ity,  with  her  mad  director  and  her  am¬ 
biguous  past  at  Geneva,  Vercell,  Dijon 
and  elsewhere.  She  brings  with  her 
associations  in  doctrine  of  an  unwhole¬ 
some,  antinomian  sort.  Her  little 
books,  scattered  broadcast,  read  like 
distillations  of  Molinos,  just  condemned 
at  Rome  after  scandalous  disclosures, 
and  imprisoned  for  life  at  St  Angelo. 
But  she  has  high  connections.  Through 
the  Duchess  of  B^thune  she  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  choice  friends  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon;  and  Fdnelon,  despite  his 
caution,  against  bis  bett^  judgment, 
tolerates,  approves,  is  taken.  Not  by 
a  vulgar  sentiment  but  partly  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  bis  own  spirit  of  mystic  adven¬ 
ture,  partly,  if  we  believe  his  enemies, 
by  the  desire  of  pleasing  which  was  in 
him  both  an  attraction  and  a  weakness. 
Once  resolved,  he  is  unchangeable. 
Though  aware  that  be  should  speak 
wisdom  only  among  the  perfect  he 
writes  to  St  Cyr  letters  which  rend  the 
house  into  factions,  which  lead  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Maintenon  to  consult  Desma- 
rals.  Bishop  of  Chartres,  which  perplex 
bis  relations  with  Bossuet  and  which 
are  manifestly  indebted  to  tbe  new 
doctrine.  He  must  gain  over  the  “Pope 
of  the  Galilean  Church,”  or  suffer  de¬ 
feat  in  all  his  projects.  To  Bossuet. 
therefore,  be  sends  Madame  Guyon 
^wlth  her  books;  and  tbe  conferences  at 
Ifipy  are  the  result. 

On  this  intricate  diplomacy  the  vol¬ 
ume  by  Miss  Sanders  cannot  be  said  to 
throw  any  light  It  represents  Ma¬ 
dame  Guyon  as  a  faithful  witness  to 
the  language  and  character  of  Bossuet, 
which  Is  certainly  not  the  case;  it  ex¬ 
hibits  Ffinelon  as  her  chivalrous  de¬ 
fender,  though  we  have  it  under  his 
own  hand  that  he  was  willing  to  “let 
her  die  in  prison;”  it  describes  him  as 
one  of  the  confwence  at  Issy,  though  be 
never  sat  in  it.  Again,  It  confounds 
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bis  views  with  Seneca’s  Stoic"  Panthe¬ 
ism;  it  talks  of  him  as  “rising  above^ 
forms  and  symbols,”  as  though  he  re¬ 
jected  the  dogmas  which  insist  on 
them;  it  declares  that  Madame  Guyon, 
“in  full  view  of  his  contemporaries,  set 
Bossuet  at  defiance;”  w'hereas  their  con¬ 
versations  took  place  in  private,  and  she 
put  herself  into  the  Bishop’s  hands. 
Of  that  eminent  man  himself  nothing 
is  too  severe  to  be  alleged,  with  proof 
or  without.  His  “virulent  opposition 
to  Quietism,”  bis  “weakness,”  “pride,” 
“bitterness”  and  “rivalry,”  and  the 
“scandalous  episode”  of  his  “Relation,” 
in  which  he  alluded  to  the  “Montanus” 
of  this  new  “Priscilla”  have  “sullied 
him  forever.”  We  turn  from  these 
clouds  of  arrows  that  darken  the  air 
to  Lord  St  Gyres,  who  grasps  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  no  less  than  the  affinities  of 
mystic  writers,  and  who  holds  the 
scales  even  in  a  dispute  which,  if  it  de¬ 
generated  into  personalities,  and  per¬ 
haps  falsehoods,  was  yet  concerned 
with  momentous  issues. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  the 
explanation  of  bis  conduct  given  by  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux.  From  Dijon  he  had 
been  put  on  his  guard  against  the  er¬ 
ratic  “Priscilla.”  He  could  never  have 
looked  on  quietly  while  a  system  which 
neglected  the  Sacraments,  which  stul¬ 
tified  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  make  light  of  the  Command¬ 
ments,  was  creeping  into  convents, 
charming  fashionable  society  and  pois¬ 
oning  direction.  As  he  believed,  re¬ 
ligion  was  in  danger:  and  F6nelon  was 
taking  the  wrong  side.  But  Madame 
de  Maintenon  wished  that  her  favorite 
guide  should  attain  high  preferment; 
Bossuet  desired  it  no  less;  and  the 
meetings  at  Issy,  which  Louis  XIV  im* 
aglned  to  be  dealing  oniy  with  the  va¬ 
garies  of  an  hysterical  woman,  had  in 
view  the  saving  of  Fenelon.  The  com¬ 
missioners  were  all  his  friends.  They 
read  the  endless  memoranda  which  be 
inflicte«l  on  them;  they  drew  up  arti¬ 


cles— thirty  or  thirty-four— after  six 
months’  deliberation,  which  they  in¬ 
vited  him  to  sign;  and  the  “amiable  in¬ 
coherence,”  as  Lord  St.  Gyres  justly 
calls  it,  of  their  wording  implies  that 
the  Bench  was  more  anxious  to  absolve 
than  to  condemn.  They  had  but  to 
speak  severely,  and  F6nelon’s  prospects 
would  have  been  blasted  forever.  At 
Christmas,  1694,  while  the  enquiry  was 
pending,  Louis  made  the  preceptor  Ab¬ 
bot  of  St.  Val6ry.  In  February,  1695, 
be  was  appointed  to  Cambrai,  the  rich¬ 
est  bishopric  in  France.  The  thirty- 
four  articles  were  finished  during 
March,  and  in  July  F5neIon  was 
consecrated  at  St  Cyr  by  Bossuet,  after 
subscribing  to  the  agreement  of  Issy. 
He  need  have  troubled  himself  no  more 
about  Madame  Guyon  and  her  Quiet¬ 
ism,  had  that  alone  been  at  stake. 

His  evil  genius  decided  otherwise. 
Bossuet  followed  up  what  he  felt  to  be 
a  barren  victory,  by  the  composition  of 
a  small  volume  on  prayer— that  is  to 
say,  on  the  Inward  Light  and  the  life 
of  the  spirit— which  he  Invited  his 
brother  prelate  to  approve  or  correct. 
Though  himself  not  averse  to  mystical 
quotations  from  the  Canticles,  he  was 
little  read  in  the  latest  or  deepest  of 
spiritual  treatises;  nor  did  be  always 
grasp  their  meaning.  In  July,  1696, 
Ffinelon  received  the  manuscript  at 
Cambrai.  He  perceived  that  it  did  not 
menticm  Madame  Guyon  by  name,  and 
that  it  refuted  and  rejected  her  prin¬ 
ciples  as  expressed  in  the  books  she 
had  written.  On  this  pretext— fw  it 
was  never  anything  more— he  declined 
a  share  in  Bossuet’s  attempt  to  deal 
with  a  growing  mischief.  The  work 
was  not  yet  published.  F5nelon,  who 
wrote  with  unexampled  ease,  sat  down 
to  his  desk;  put  together  and  sent  off 
to  Paris  the  “Maxims  of  the  Saints;” 
got  from  his  old  master,  Tronson.  and 
from  Noailles,  the  Archbish<^,  appro¬ 
bations  which  they  afterwards  with¬ 
drew;  and  left  the  printing  to  the  dis- 
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cretion  of  the  Due  de  Chevreuse.  Either 
the  Duke  had  no  discretion,  or  he  could 
take  a  hint.  He  hurried  the  printers 
on,  put  the  sheets  into  order  immediate' 
ly,  and  brought  out  the  “Maxims” 
while  Bossuet  was  lingering,.  On 
B'ebruary  1,  1697,  Beauvilliers  present¬ 
ed  King  Louis  with  a  special  copy. 

The  “Maxims  of  the  Saints”  was 
lYnelon’s  “Tract  Ninety.”  Like  that 
most  talked-about  of  all  Newman’s 
essays,  it  does  not  aim  at  literary 
grace  or  distinction  of  style.  It  is  a 
searching  but  unadorned  effort  to  dis¬ 
engage  the  Church’s  doctrine  from  ex¬ 
cess  and  defect,  arraying  column 
against  column  of  adverse  citations, 
weighing  words,  and  steering  between 
the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  equally 
dangerous  errors.  Again,  like  “Tract 
Ninety,”  it  pleads  for  a  via  media 
which  shall  neither  fall  into  the  pit 
with  Molinos,  nor  crawl  round  the 
Slough  of  Despond  with  Bossuet,  but 
move  securely  forward  to  the  Celestial 
City.  The  author  had  it  in  him  to 
draw'  out  a  Pilgrim’s  Progress  in  en¬ 
ticing  colors.  He  chose  to  be  scholas¬ 
tic  and,  as  some  thought,  Pharisaic  in 
tone;  obscure,  dry  and  tedious  in  mat¬ 
ter.  From  Its  birth  the  book  was 
doomed;  and  with  it  fell  the  Arch¬ 
bishop. 

His  friends  at  Court  forsook  him, 
all  except  the  “good  Dukes”  and  their 
wives,  who  were  loyal  to  the  man, 
though  neither  understanding  nor  fa¬ 
voring  bis  opinions.  As  soon  as  Bos¬ 
suet  declared  war,  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  gave  up  her  “Saint,”  as  she  had 
already  renounced  Madame  Guyon. 
Was  self-interest  or  a  clear  conscience 
her  motive?  Who  shall  decide?  But 
she  never  meant  to  foster  unsound  doc¬ 
trine;  and  not  only  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  but  Noallles,  and  Desmarais, 
and  Bourdaloue,  condemned  the  “Max¬ 
ims.”  FSnelon  refused  to  confer  with 
Bossuet,  nor  would  he  submit  to  be 
judged  by  his  Inferior  in  the  hierarchy. 


With  the  King’s  leave,  in  April,  1697, 
he  appealed  to  Rome.  His  adversary 
—it  had  now  come  to  that— on  July  15, 
sent  him  an  ultimatum;  it  meant  un¬ 
qualified  submission.  F5nelon  would 
not  hear  of  it;  he  would  plead  with  the 
Holy  See  in  person.  It  was  his  right; 
but  the  Galilean  liberties  forbade  bish¬ 
ops  to  appear  in  Rome  without  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  Crown.  Louis  banished 
him  to  his  diocese  on  August  1,  and 
wrote  to  Innocent  XII,  asking  that  the 
book  should  be  instantly  condemned. 
From  that  day  till  bis  death  in  1715 
the  second  greatest  of  French  prelates 
lived  in  exile.  His  political  career 
w’as  at  an  end.  He  never  set  foot  in 
the  Court  again;  and  neithw  Louis  nor 
Madame  de  Malntenon  ever  forgave 
him. 

A  war  of  pamphlets  broke  out,  which 
continued  for  eighteen  months.  The 
unlucky  Guyon  was  swept  into  the 
Bastille,  and  endured  solitary  confine¬ 
ment  during  five  unspeakable  years. 
None  of  the  literaturewhicb  then  stirred 
Paris  almost  as  deeply  as  the  “Lettres 
Provinclales”  had  stirred  it  forty 
years  earlier,  is  now  readable;  yet 
never  was  F5nelon  more  eloquent  or 
pathetic;  never  did  Bossuet  pursue 
with  more  vigor  the  windings  of  dis¬ 
simulation  to  their  last  retreat.  His 
“Relation  on  the  Affair  of  Quietism” 
being  history,  not  argument,  is  the  one 
page  that  has  not  gone  to  oblivion.  In 
France,  by  a  singular  turn.  It  was  the 
tragic  of  F5nelon’B  demeanor,  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  a  dispute  where,  as  Bossuet 
said,  “all  religion  was  at  stake,”  that 
occupied  the  puUic  mind.  Madame  de 
S5vign5  no  longer  held  the  witty  pen 
which  would  have  drawn  smiles  in  a 
subject  well  suited  for  epigram.  But 
in  Rome  the  prelates  laughed,  ex¬ 
changed  witticisms,  took  compliments, 
if  not  more  tangible  gifts,  made  merry 
over  the  Abb6  Bossuet,  condoled  with 
the  Abb5  de  Chanterac,  and  shrugged 
their  shoulders  at  the  fiiria  franoete 
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which  poured  out  on  them  a  paper 
deluge.  They  were  In  no  hurry  to  close 
the  discussion.  It  bore  an  amazing 
variety  of  aspects.  Flattered  by  F6ne- 
lon’s  appeal,  which  overthrew  the  fa¬ 
mous  Four  Articles  of  Galllcanlsm, 
dreading  Bossuet  as  much  as  they  dis¬ 
liked  him,  afraid  of  Louis,  unwilling 
to  offend  Spain,  and  with  a  conclave  in 
prospect,  the  Cardinals  argued  but  did 
not  conclude.  In  an  extrawdinary 
letter  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  threatened 
the  Pope  by  the  hand  of  Louis;  but 
still  the  Congregation  hesitated. 

However,  In  April,  1698,  Madame  de 
Maintenon  gave  her  niece  in  marriage 
to  the  nephew  of  Cardinal  de  Noailles. 
F^nelon’s  friends  were  dismissed  from 
Court.  The  true  story  of  Madame 
Guyon,  told  by  Bossuet  at  the  cost  of 
some  private  disclosures,  had  brought 
opinion  round  to  the  old  lion  of  ortho¬ 
doxy.  Innocent  XII,  who,  like  all 
Neapolitans,  loved  a  Joke,  might  ex¬ 
claim  on  receiving  the  report  of  as¬ 
sessors  equally  divided,  “Cinque, 
cinque!  Che  far  me?”  but  long-sighted 
observers  knew  that  a  condemnation 
was  approaching.  In  March,  1699,  it 
appeared.  The  Pope  had  softened 
the  blow  in  all  ways  possible. 
There  was  no  word  of  heresy.  The 
solemn  form  of  a  dogmatic  Bull  was 
avoided.  Twenty-three  propositions 
were  censured,  but  no  retractation  was 
asked;  and  the  world  agreed  with  Inno¬ 
cent’s  less  formal  Judgment:  “The 
Archbishop  of  Cambrai  has  erred  by 
excess  of  charity,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux  by  the  want  of  it” 

But  again  in  France  the  more  im¬ 
posing  spectacle  was  seen— Ffenelcm  in 
his  cathedral,  on  Lady  Day,  as  soon  as 
the  Brief  was  known  to  him,  publish¬ 
ing  his  defeat  proscribing  his  book, 
turning  bis  shame  into  victory.  There 
is  no  such  moment  picturesque  as  a 
mosaic,  in  the  life  of  his  conqumu*. 
It  is  a  scene  unrivalled.  Was  it  only 
well  acted?  It  was  that  and  much 


more.  The  man  felt  humbled;  the 
Christian  obeyed.  Yet  as  if  pursued 
through  life  by  some  malign  agency, 
hardly  bad  F^nelon  vanquished  bis 
enemies  on  bis  knees,  than  T616- 
maque”  was  surreptitiously  published, 
and  all  his  former  offences  revived  by 
what  courtiers  termed  a  libel  on  the 
King.  Though  seized  and  the  type 
broken  up  in  Paris  (April,  1699),  some 
copies  of  the  imperfect  edition  escaped. 
In  June  it  was  reprinted  at  the  Hague. 
Within  two  years  it  bad  passed  through 
a  dozen  editions;  it  was  read,  trans¬ 
lated,  commented  upon  all  over  Europe. 
The  enemies  of  Louis  XIV  welcomed 
it  as  a  denunciation  of  the  tyrant;  and 
F6nelon’s  critics  at  Versailles,  includ¬ 
ing  Madame  de  Maintenon,  called  it  his 
revenge  for  the  penance  he  had  under¬ 
gone. 

Nothing  was  now  left  him  but  to  ad¬ 
minister  his  diocese  like  the  angel  of 
medimval  legend;  to  write  bis  spiritual 
directions,  austere  and  tender  as  the 
sermons  of  Newman,  which  in  thought 
they  often  resemble;  to  combat  the 
Jansenists  in  their  beliefs  or  subterfu¬ 
ges,  while  sparing  their  persons;  to 
bring  up  his  young  kinsfolk  with  ex¬ 
quisite  sweetness  and  mild  sagacity; 
and  to  exercise  a  real  though  hidden  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  royal  pupil,  by  means  of 
Beauvilliers  and  Chevreuse.  He  never 
spent  an  hour  in  Paris  again,  not  even 
when  bis  niece  lay  there  dying.  “Yet,” 
says  Cardinal  de  Bausset,  “from  his 
solitude  in  Cambrai  be  wielded  at 
Rome  and  throughout  Europe  a  moral 
power  which  was  entirely  due  to  his 
virtue  and  renown.”  He  was  acting, 
indeed,  on  a  high  stage.  The  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  raged  in  Flan¬ 
ders;  and  this  patriotic  Archbishop, 
who  lavished  his  stores  upon  the 
French,  opened  likewise  house  and 
hospital  to  the  wounded  of  all  nations 
that  crowded  into  the  city.  Thus,  ex¬ 
claims  St  Simon,  be  was  simply 
adored.  His  manner  of  giving  was 
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perfect.  Long  afterwards  Marshal 
MUnnich  recalled  In  St.  Petersburg  the 
pleasant  days  he  had  spent  as  a  pris¬ 
oner  with  Fenelon.  But  hundreds  could 
tell  the  same  tale.  He  exhausted  his 
great  revenue  in  good  works;  he  died 
without  debts  and  left  no  inheritance. 
It  is  this  urbane,  magnificent  and  gen¬ 
erous  Ftoelon  who  has  taken  all  hearts, 
and  the  picture  of  whose  daily  life, 
drawn  by  a  Boswell  like  the  ill-condi¬ 
tioned  Le  Dieu,  is  no  less  natural  than 
it  is  affecting.  The  finesse  and  the 
florid  of  earlier  days  have  been  pruned 
by  severe  trials;  and  a  Christian  prel¬ 
ate  is  shown  ns  in  whom  we  recognize 
a  purity  and  detachment  not  unworthy 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

One  crowning  disappointment  lay  in 
wait  for  him.  Burgundy  had  clung  to 
bis  master  with  a  boy’s  ardent  devo¬ 
tion;  they  corresponded  like  lovers  by 
stealth,  and  when  at  last  they  met  it 
was  with  rapture,  though  in  public  and 
under  Jealous  eyes.  The  youth  had 
overcome  his  worst  faults,  but  he 
could  never  walk  alone;  during  the 
campaigns  in  which  he  was  pitted 
against  Eugene  and  Marlborough  as 
nominal  captain,  he  lost  heart  as  well 
as  fame.  His  Mentor  sermonized  the 
unhappy  lad  with  a  pitiless  calm  which 
hurts  us  while  we  read;  but  they  knew 
one  another  as  we  do  not  know  them, 
and  Burgundy  took  no  offence;  he  was 
only,  as  always,  despondent.  Then  his 
father,  le  grand  Dauphin,  who  had  never 
been  more  than  an  heraldic  figure,  died. 
F^nelon’s  pupil  might  be  King.  The 
Archbishop  piled  Memoir  upon  Memoir, 
drew  out  his  map  of  Salentum, 
sketched  a  new  and  a  better  France. 
Those  ten  months,  from  April,  1711  to 
February,  1712,  were  the  happiest  he 
had  ever  spent  at  Gambral  among  his 
Belgians,  “last  of  human-kind.”  A 
court  seemed  to  be  forming  round  the 
future  Richelieu.  He  dreamt  of  States- 
General,  a  restored  noblesse,  decentral¬ 
ized  government,  peace  and  good  laws. 


Instead  of  arbitrary  rule.  His  name 
was  heard  at  Marly.  But  one  of  the 
deadly  plagues  that  so  often  swept 
over  Europe  in  former  times,  broke  out 
in  Paris,  entered  the  royal  chambers 
and  struck  down  the  prince,  his  wife, 
his  eldest  son.  F6nelon  cried  out  in 
anguish;  his  unruffled  temper  forsook 
him;  all  was  over. 

He  could  not  live  now  to  any  purpose. 
The  “good  Dukes”  soon  bade  him  an 
everlasting  farewell.  His  intimate, 
Langeron,  went  the  same  dark  way, 
after  a  friendship  which  had  lasted 
thirty-four  years,  and  had'  been  bis 
“life’s  happiness.”  He  was  but  a  walk¬ 
ing  shadow.  An  accident  when  out 
driving  gave  him  a  shock  from  which 
be  did  not  recover;  and  with  Augustan 
grace,  conscious  to  the  last,  as  in  some 
imin-essive  ritual,  be  lay  down  to  die. 
His  last  letter,  dictated  within  a  few 
hours  of  his  passing,  and  intended  for 
Louis  XIV,  is  lofty,  unselfish,  haught¬ 
ily  serene.  It  made  a  profound  im¬ 
pression,  though  least  perhaps  on  the 
royal  heart.  The  world  of  Versailles 
did  not  know  what  it  had  lost  when 
F6neIon  expired,  January  7,  1715. 

His  century,  the  eighteenth,  idolized 
him.  We,  more  fortunate,  may  see  the 
man  as  be  was,  an  exquisite  blending 
of  new  and  old;  a  visionary  with  open 
eyes;  singularly  prescient  of  things  far 
away;  in  politics,  religion,  letters,  an 
innovator  whose  thoughte  are  slowly 
mounting  to  fulfilment,  while  that  in 
him  which  was  mortal  is  given  to  the 
fire.  On  a  brilliant  and  memorable  page. 
Lord  St.  Gyres  bolds  up  to  us  the  con¬ 
trast  between  Bossuet,  “orator  of  the 
Last  Judgment,”  and  this  spiritual  G<w- 
reggio,  painting  his  seraphs  in  the 
clouds.  But  Ftoelon  was  something 
more.  To  the  tragic  incidents  of  a  life 
rich  in  sorrows,  so  unlike  the  summer 
days  which  passed  over  his  rival  at 
Meaux,  there  corresponded  a  depth 
within,  a  passionate  yearning  after  the 
experience  in  which  Revelation  be- 
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comes,  not  a  hearsay,  bat  an  acted  and 
felt  reality.  “Alone  with  the  Alone”  is 
a  word  that  be  would  have  cherished. 
As  Newman  afterwards,  so  F6nelon 
“rested  in  the  thought  of  two  only  ab¬ 
solute  and  luminously  self-evident  be¬ 
ings” — himself  and  his  Creator.  He 
stood  aloof  from  the  many;  to  none  did 
he  give  his  whole  heart  or  confidence; 
of  him  it  is  ever  true  to  say,  “his  soul 
was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart.” 

While  Bossuet  remains  the  “prophet 
of  the  commonplace,”  sublime  but  not 
unique,  F6nelon,  with  his  slighter 
achievements  and  bis  broken  story,  is 
an  endless  fascination.  We  read  the 
imperfect  writing  as  they  could  not 
who  died  two  hundred  years  ago.  In 
Bossuet  what  Prometheus  Unbound 
can  we  discover?  None,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear.  But  in  F6nelon  the  lineaments 
of  a  thousand  moderns  come  and  go. 
He  is  Greek,  not  because  be  imitated 
the  Odyssey  from  afar  off,  but  because 
he  could  never  believe  in  the  false  clas¬ 
sic  of  Racine.  He  is  Rousseau  and 
Wordsworth,  and  like  those  children  of 
nature,  is  at  home  in  landscape  when 
it  has  been  touched  with  emotion.  He 
Is,  too  often  perhaps,  a  sentimentalist 
and  a  revolutionary.  We  think  of  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  the  sincere  actor,  and  for¬ 
give  bis  audacious  herald.  The  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  Quietism  repd  and  astonish 
us;  but  who  can  measure  the  need  of 
a  return  to  the  “Great  Silence,”  or  the 
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benefit  of  insisting  on  the  limits  and 
shadows  of  human  speech  when  contro¬ 
versy  had  “fiung  its  fury  into  theses,” 
when  to  be  clear,  however  shallow,  was 
to  be  convincing,  and  when  Pascal  had 
written  in  vain  that  “Nature  confounds 
the  sceptic,  and  Reason  the  dogma¬ 
tist?”  F6nelon,  though  apparently 
beaten,  held  to  his  dying  breath  that 
love  of  the  Highest  cannot  be  mere 
pleasure;  nor  could  Bossuet  persuade 
his  Church  into  defining  happiness  as 
“our  being’s  aim  and  end.”  With  mis¬ 
takes  in  abundance,  with  an  underplot 
of  motives  more  human  than  edifying, 
and  in  spite  of  the  tragical  farce  in 
which  Madame  Guyon  plays  columbine, 
the  aspirations  of  the  soul  dreaming  on 
things  to  come  have  been  vindicated. 
If  ever  dogma  and  science  are  to  ex¬ 
change  the  kiss  of  peace;  if  Inward 
and  outward  are  to  make  one  perfect 
life;  and  if  the  inadequacy  of  speech, 
the  symbolic  nature  of  human  thought, 
the  presence  and  potency  of  an  Infi¬ 
nite  which  we  feel  but  cannot  define, 
should  be  recognized  as  antecedents 
of  all  fruitful  argument,  posterity  will 
bear  in  mind  that  Fenelon  pointed  tbe 
way  to  this  reconciiiation,  as  Newman, 
by  a  like  instinct,  but  with  genius  more 
splendid  and  piercing,  carried  It  a  fur¬ 
ther  stage  when  he  combined  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  doctrine  with  the  Divine  Light 
of  conscience. 
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Readers  of  ’’Nature”  will  remember 
that  nearly  three  years  ago  we  noticed 
the  appearance  of  a  work,  published  by 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  in 
which  facsimiles  were  given  of  the 
Egyptian  papyri  of  Hunefer,  Anhal, 
Kerasher  and  Netchemet,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  papyrus  of  Nu,  the 
whole  work  being  edited  and  annotat¬ 
ed  or  translated  by  Dr.  Wallis  Budge, 
the  keeper  of  our  national  collection  of 
Oriental  antiquities.  As  we  pointed 
out  at  the  time,  this  monumental  work 
completed  the  series  of  facsimiles  of 
papyri  of  the  “Book  of  the  Dead,” 
which  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  have 
published  at  intervals  during  the  last 
eighteen  years,  and  by  Its  appearance 
furnished  scholars  with  a  remarkable 
series  of  papyri  of  all  periods  for  the 
study  of  the  funereal  literature  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  great  amount 
of  new  material  published  in  this  se¬ 
ries  of  volumes  rendered  still  more  ap¬ 
parent  the  want  of  a  complete  edition 
of  the  text  of  the  “Book  of  the  Dead,” 
which  has  been  increasingly  felt  since 
the  appearance  in  1886  of  M.  Naville’s 
“Das  Todtenbuch  der  ^Egypter,”  in 
which  w’ere  given  the  various  chapters 
from  the  different  papyri  then  availa¬ 
ble. 

The  want  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Budge, 
who,  under  the  title  “Chapters  of  Com¬ 
ing  Forth  by  Day,”  published  a  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  the  text,  based  upon 
all  known  papyri,  together  with  a 
translation  and  a  full  vocabulary  to 
the  hieroglyphic  texts.  This  bulky 
work  In  three  volumes  appealed  in  the 
main  to  scholars,  while  its  price  placed 
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it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  whose  in¬ 
terest  in  the  “Book  of  the  Dead” 
stopped  short  of  the  acquisition  of  its 
complete  hieroglyphic  text.  It  was  in 
answer  to  numerous  requests  from  this 
latter  class  of  readers,  as  we  learn  from 
the  preface  to  the  volumes  before  us, 
that  the  publishers  decided  to  include 
Dr.  Budge’s  English  translation  in 
their  series  of  little  “Books  on  Egypt 
and  Chaldeea.”  The  books  under  re¬ 
view,  however,  contain  no  mere  reprint 
of  a  portion  of  the  fcH'mer  work.  Care¬ 
ful  revision,  based  on  a  comparison  of 
the  original  documents,  constitutes  the 
translation  a  new  edition  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  rendering;  and  while  from  the  in¬ 
troduction  the  general  reader  may  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  history,  object  and 
contents  of  the  “Book  of  the  Dead,” 
he  need  not  be  puzzled  by  obscure 
references  or  phrases  in  the  translation 
if  he  consults  the  many  explanatory 
notes  which  have  been  added  to  this 
edition.  We  shall  in  the  main  confine 
ourselves  to  the  new  material  thus 
presented,  and  shall  refer  in  some  de¬ 
tail  to  the  remarkable  series  of  vig¬ 
nettes  here  published  for  the  first  time; 
before  doing  so,  however.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  sketch  brlefiy  the  nature 
of  the  religious  texts  which  are  here 
translated. 

The  title  “Book  of  the  Dead”  is  now 
almost  a  household  word,  and  It  Is 
never  likely  to  be  changed  either  for 
the  Egyptian  title  “Chapters  of  Coming 
Forth  by  Day,”  or  for  any  convention¬ 
al  description  of  Its  contents.  That  it 
is  unsatisfactory  Dr.  Budge  admits,  for 
the  “Book  of  the  Dead”  is  not  a  book 

three  Tolumes.  Pp.  zorl  plua  tIU  plus  ill  pint 
702.  Volt,  Tl.-vlli.  of  the  terlet  “Bookt  on 
Egypt  and  Chaldea.”  (London  i  Kegan  Paul  and 
Oo.,  Ltd..  1901.) 
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in  the  strict  sense,  that  is  to. say,  it  is 
not  a  fixed  composition,  the  different 
copies  of  which  vary  but  slightly.  But 
the  title  Is  short,  it  is  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  Champollion  and  Lep- 
sius,  and  the  texts  so  described  cer¬ 
tainly  concern  the  dead;  moreover,  it 
is  far  preferable  to  the  titles  “Ritual  of 
the  Dead”  and  “Funeral  Ritual,”  which 
have  been  suggested  as  substitutes. 
The  great  body  of  Egyptian  religious 
texts  which  bear  this  title  have  a  long 
and  varied  history;  with  their  origin 
buried  in  the  remote  past,  they  grew 
by  accretion  throughout  the  whole  life 
of  the  Egyptian  nation,  and  their  con¬ 
tents  reflect  the  beliefs  and  opinions 
of  many  different  and  confilcting 
schools  of  thought.  But,  as  Dr.  Budge 
points  out,  every  chapter  or  section 
that  has  yet  been  recovered  has  a  link 
which  connects  it  with  the  rest;  how¬ 
ever  barbarous  or  however  exalted  may 
be  the  character  of  the  beliefs  a  chap¬ 
ter  embodies,  it  shares  a  common  ob¬ 
ject  with  the  others— that  of  benefiting 
in  some  way  the  deceased.  And  it  is 
this  common  object  which  constitutes 
the  claim  of  the*  “Book  of  the  Dead”  to 
be  the  great  national  religious  com¬ 
position  of  ancient  Egypt.  In  what 
way  its  chapters  were  to  benefit  the  de¬ 
ceased  may  best  be  described  in  Dr. 
Budge’s  own  summary:— 

They  were  intended  to  give  him  the 
power  to  have  and  to  enjoy  life  ever¬ 
lasting,  to  give  him  everything  he  re¬ 
quired  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  to 
ensure  his  victory  over  his  foes,  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  him  the  power  of  going  whith¬ 
ersoever  he  pleased  and  when  and  how 
he  pleased,  to  preserve  the  mummy  in¬ 
tact,  and  finally  to  enable  his  soul  to 
enter  into  the  bark  of  Ra  or  into  what¬ 
ever  abode  of  the  blessed  had  been  con¬ 
ceived  of  by  him. 

The  recently  discovered  graves  of 
some  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  show  that  two  distinct  methods 
of  burial  were  practised  at  that  early 


period,  and  probably  by  two  distinct 
peoples.  By  the  one  the  dead  were 
partially  burnt,  and  afterwards  the 
skull  and  bones  were  placed  in  a  shal¬ 
low  pit;  by  the  other  the  body  was 
either  buried  whole  or  after  it  had  been 
dismembered.  Both  peoples  oriented 
the  dead  in  the  same  direction  and 
both  made  offerings  to  the  dead.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  both  peoples  had 
a  clear  perception  of  a  future  life,  while 
the  traces  of  bitumen  discovered 
by  Dr.  Fouquet  upon  some  of  the 
buried  bodies  suggest  that  these  early 
inhabitants  of  Egypt,  like  their  later 
descendants,  believed  that  the  welfare 
of  the  deceased  depended  upon  the 
preservation  of  their  earthly  remains. 
Although  no  inscriptions  have  been 
found  in  these  early  graves,  there  Is 
much  that  lends  color  to  Dr,  Budge’s 
suggestion  that  the  origin  of  the  “Book 
of  the  Dead”  may  be  traced  to  the 
prayers  and  formulae  recited  during 
burial  at  this  early  period  in  order  to 
preserve  the  dead  body  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  wild  animals  and  from  decay. 
The  earliest  written  version  of  the 
“Book  of  the  Dead”  occurs  upon  the 
walls  of  the  chambers  and  passages  in 
the  pyramids  of  the  kings  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  dynasties  at  Sakkfira,  and  it 
does  not,  therefore,  date  from  an  ear¬ 
lier  period  than  B.C.  3500;  but  the  mis¬ 
takes  and  misunderstandings  of  the 
scribes  who  engraved  these  texts  prove 
that  many  of  the  formulae  were  even 
then  unintelligible  by  reason  of  their 
antiquity;  moreover,  the  beasts  and 
creatures,  which  the  prayers  and  spells 
were  intended  to  frighten  away  from 
the  dead  man,  belong  to  the  period 
when  forests  clothed  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  in  Egypt  and  river  monsters  of  all 
kinds  abounded  which  are  now  only  to 
be  found  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Blue  Nile  and  near  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  his  introduction.  Dr.  Budge  has 
brought  together  some  exceedingly  In¬ 
teresting  evidence  that  parts  of  the 
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“Book  of  the  Dead”  were  in  general 
use  even  before  the  period  of  the  kings 
of  the  first  dynasty;  but  what  concerns 
us  here  is,  not  the  early  history  of  the 
book,  but  the  traces  which  its  early  his¬ 
tory  has  left  upon  it,  and  which  have 
been  retained  even  in  Its  most  perfect 
and  complete  form,  the  so-called  “The¬ 
ban  version,”  which  is  found  written 
upon  papyri  in  tombs  of  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties. 
The  Egyptian  was  conservative  to  the 
backbone,  and  to  this  conservatism  the 
anthropologist  and  the  scientific  stu¬ 
dent  of  religion  are  much  indebted;  for 
as  he  advanced  in  his  religious  beliefs 
and  conceptions,  he  did  not  discard  all 
traces  of  his  earlier  and  more  primitive 
state,  but  along  with  the  professloi*  of 
his  more  spiritual  faith  he  Jealously 
clung  to  and  retained  the  earlier  spells 
and  formulae  which  had  long  ceased  to 
apply  to  his  own  condition  of  life.  It 
is  thus  possible  in  the  “Book  of  the 
Dead”  to  trace  the  semi-barbarous 
Xorth-African  element  contending  with 
moral  and  spiritual  beliefs,  the  rise  of 
which  Dr.  Budge  traces  to  the  presence 
of  some  Proto-Asiatic  element  in  the 
composition  of  the  Egyptian  race.  The 
space  at  our  disposal  does  not  admit 
of  our  treating  this  fascinating  subject 
at  greater  length,  and  for  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Dr.  Budge’s  introduction. 

We  have  already  made  a  brief  refer¬ 
ence  to  one  of  the  most  striking  char¬ 
acteristics  of  this  latest  edition  of  the 
“Book  of  the  Dead”— the  beautiful  se¬ 
ries  of  outline  blocks  with  which  the 
chapters  are  Illustrated.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  scribes  and  artists  used  to 
add  to  the  separate  chapters  or  sections 
of  the  work  vignettes,  or  pictures,  in¬ 
tended  to  Illustrate  their  general  con¬ 
tents  and  also  to  have  in  themselves  a 
magical  effect  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
deceased;  and  these  pictures  are  often 
of  considerable  assistance  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  texts  to  which  they 


refer.  Dr.  Budge  has  selected  the  vig¬ 
nettes  from  the  best  papyri,  and  where 
the  designs  vary  in  different  papyri  he 
has  given  more  than  one  version;  as  in¬ 
teresting  examples  of  varying  treat¬ 
ment  we  may  refer  to  the  three  vig¬ 
nettes  illustrating  the  “Weighing  of 
the  Heart”  (p.  31  U),  the  numerous  il¬ 
lustrations  to  chapter  xvil  and  the  curi¬ 
ous  variant  to  the  vignettes  of  chapter 
xxxvi.  This  last  chapter  ensures  the 
driving  away  of  the  insect  called 
Apshait,  which  Dr.  Budge  identifies 
with 

the  beetle  which  is  often  found  crushed 
between  the  bandages  of  poorly  made 
mummies  or  even  inside  the  body  it¬ 
self,  where  it  has  forced  its  way  in 
search  of  food. 

Thus,  in  most  vignettes  to  this  chap¬ 
ter  the  deceased  is  represented  spear¬ 
ing  a  beetle,  as  in  those  illustrated  on 
p,  161;  but  in  the  vignette  on  p.  162  the 
deceased  is  portrayed  spearing  a  pig 
and  not  a  beetle,  which  the  translator 
ingeniously  explains  as  due  to  the 
scribe  having  confused  the  proper  name 
Apshait  with  shaa,  the  word  for  “pig.” 
The  vignettes  throughout  the  volume 
have  been  faithfully  drawn  from  the 
originals  in  bold,  clear  outline,  and, 
apart  from  the  light  they  throw  upon 
the  text,  they  form  in  themselves 
a  beautiful  series  of  examples  of 
Egyptian  design  and  draughtsman¬ 
ship. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  we 
heartily  endorse  the  remarks  which  are 
made  in  the  preface  with  regard  to  the 
fashion  that  has  grown  up  among  cer¬ 
tain  writers  on  Egyptology  during  the 
last  few  years,  who  decry  the  “Book 
of  the  Dead”  and  announce  as  a  great 
discovery  that  part  of  its  texts  are  cor¬ 
rupt.  But,  as  Dr.  Budge  remarks,  this 
fact  has  been  well  known  to  Egyptolo¬ 
gists  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  is, 
moreover,  a  characteristic  shared  by 
every  great  national  religious  composi- 
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tion  which  is  handed  down  first  by  oral 
tradition  and  secondly  by  copies 
which  are  multiplied  by  professional 
scribes. 

“The  more  the  ‘Book  of  the  Dead’  is 
read  and  examined,’’  he  adds,  “the  bet¬ 
ter  chance  there  is  of  its  difficult  allu¬ 
sions  being  explained  and  its  dark  pas¬ 
sages  made  clear,  and  this  much-to-be- 
desired  result  can  only  be  brought 


about  by  the  study,  and  not  by  the  con¬ 
demnation,  of  its  texts.” 

To  this  end  no  other  scholar  has  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  as  Dr.  Budge  himself, 
and  his  latest  efforts,  embodied  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  will  place  a  rich 
store  of  material  within  the  reach  of 
the  humblest  worker  in  the  great  field 
of  the  comparative  study  of  religions. 


Natim. 


ON  RELIGIOUS  NOVELS. 


A  new  cure  for  old  griefs;  the  physi¬ 
cian  who  has  this  to  offer  will  never 
want  for  patients. 

The  readers  of  religious  novels— like 
those  persons  who  will  not  try  well- 
known  remedies  yet  are  glad  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  every  newly  advertised  drug 
—these  readers  are  ever  on  the  watch 
for  fresh  faiths.  Oppressed  with  a 
thousand  sorrows,  as  old  as  Time,  they 
still  crowd  forward,  with  strange  opti¬ 
mism,  to  try  the  new  recipes  for  joy. 
I  think  that  here  we  have  the  real  rea¬ 
son  for  the  extraordinary  popularity  of 
“religious”  fiction;  it  is  one  more  cure 
for  the  ills  of  a  world  which  has  “ailed 
from  the  first”  Not  an  abstract  love 
of  truth,  not  even  a  deep  interest  in 
theology,  is  at  the  root  of  this  demand 
for  religious  fiction,  but  the  intensely 
personal  question,  “Will  these  books 
help  me  to  be  happier?” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  mankind  like  to  be  led  by 
some  guide  or  other.  Independent  judg¬ 
ment  on  any  matter  is  an  exceedingly 
rare  thing  to  meet  with  in  any  one; 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion.  We  either  do  not  wish  to 
be  troubled  to  decide  for  ourselves,  or, 
perhaps,  we  feel  an  incapacity  to  do 
so  satisfactorily.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  fact  remains  that  most  of  us  have 
accepted  the  views  of  other  people 


about  religion  and  named  them  our 
beliefs.  The  whole  machinery  of 
churches,  clergy,  priests,  is  a  standing 
proof  of  this  fact  We  want  guides, 
men  better  qualified  than  ourselves  to 
deal  with  the  mysteries  of  religion, 
who  are  to  decide  for  us  what  to  be¬ 
lieve.  There  is  something  pathetic  in 
this  universal  confession  of  weakness; 
we  cannot  even  make  our  own  way 
straight  to  our  gods;  some  one  must  be 
there  to  point  out  the  road  to  us.  When 
once  it  is  recognized  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  are  led,  and  that  only 
a  small  minority  think  for  themselves, 
the  question  of  who  the  guides  are  be¬ 
comes  one  of  great  importance.  Look¬ 
ing  back  over  “the  past’s  tremendous 
disarray,”  we  can  only  wonder  and  sor¬ 
row  over  the  curious  credulity  of  man, 
who  has  followed  blind  guides  unques- 
tioningly  all  the  ages  through,  'and  is 
following  them  still,  though  not  quite 
so  unquestioningly.  The  tremendous 
ascendancy  of  the  clergy  w'hlch  pre¬ 
vailed  in  other  days  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past;  they  influence  still,  but  they 
dominate  no  longer.  We  may  believe 
their  teachings  if  we  wish  to,  but  it  is 
not  now  a  choice  between  orthodoxy 
and  the  stake. 

There  is,  however,  a  danger  of  an¬ 
other  sort  ahead;  for  as  the  Influence  of 
the  clergy  has  decreased  the  influence 
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of  the  Press  has  increased,  so  that  the 
dominion  has  only  been  transferred  to 
fresh  hands,  instead  of  being  done 
away  with.  Thousands— tens  of  thou¬ 
sands— of  people,  who  in  former  days 
would  have  been  staunch  Churchmen, 
repeating  their  creed  like  parrots,  en¬ 
tirely  unquestioning  of  its  truth  or  falsi¬ 
ty,  haye  now  as  blindly  taken  their 
creeds  from  books  of  various  kinds, 
from  newspapers  and  popular  maga¬ 
zines.  Such  persons  will  tell  you  that 
they  “have  ceased  to  believe  in  the 
Church;”  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
they  have  taken  up  their  attitude  quite 
unthinkingly  and  from  stupidity  rather 
than  from  deep  intellectual  causes. 
They  have  simply  read  and  read  again 
all  manner  of  attacks  and  criticisms  on 
Churches  and  clergymen,  until  they 
came  to  accept  these  criticisms  as 
truth  without  examining  their  claims 
with  any  seriousness.  Thinking, 
clever  men  attack  the  creeds  and  dog¬ 
mas  and  unthinking,  stupid  men  at 
once  find  their  wh(fie  faith  undermined 
aud  profess  to  have  lost  It  How  often 
we  hear  It  said  that  “thinking  men 
have  stopped  going  to  church”- the  fact 
being  that  fully  more  unthinking  men 
have  done  so,  and  with  far  more  dan¬ 
gerous  results.  For  the  one  is  in  no 
danger  from  throwing  over  what  we 
may  call  “the  church  haWt”— he  will 
continue  to  think  about  God  and  eter¬ 
nity  whether  he  goes  to  church  or 
stays  out  of  it;  but  the  other,  in  re¬ 
nouncing  the  church  habit,  very  often 
renounces  along  with  it  all  but  the 
most  fleeting  thoughts  of  holiness,  un¬ 
less  he  is  supplied  with  some  new 
spiritual  influence. 

It  is  here  that  the  true  province  of 
the  religious  novel  is  found.  Strange 
as  it  seems,  there  are  many 
thousands  of  men  and  women 
ready  and  willing  to  have  re¬ 
vised  creeds  supplied  to  them  ready¬ 
made,  complete  in  red  boards,  for  6«.! 
For  such  persons  the  religious  novel 
VOL.  Lxxv.  388 


supplies  a  long-felt  want  and  has  the 
most  distinct  uses.  Better  any  creed 
than  none  at  all;  and  as  the  man  who  is 
content  to  accept  his  creed  at  the  hand 
of  the  first  author  he  reads  is  mani¬ 
festly  unfit  to  reason  things  out  tot 
himself,  it  is  v«ry  easy  to  see  what  a 
responsibility  rests  with  the  new  creed- 
makers.  For  creed-makers  they  all 
wish  to  be  after  they  have  done  with 
being  creed-breakers. 

The  thorough-going  religious  novel— 
and  by  this  term  I  mean  to  describe 
only  those  books  which  deal  plainly 
with  religious  problems,  not  those  of  a 
religious  tendency— must  always  con¬ 
form  to  one  stereotyped  form.  It  must, 
that  is  to  say,  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  destructive  and  the  con¬ 
structive.  For  befwe  the  hero,  or  hero¬ 
ine,  attains  to  a  new  faith,  he  or  she 
must  have  passed  through  a  period  of 
unrest  and  scepticism;  this  must  be 
described  in  the  first  part  of  the  book, 
while  the  second  must  go  on  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  faith  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old,  and  this  must  form  the 
other  half  of  the  story.  Plot  and  char¬ 
acter  are  apt  to  be  falsified  by  a  stereo¬ 
typed  method  of  this  sort  which  can¬ 
not  be  avoided;  the  charactn^  are 
bound  to  act  up  to  what  is  expected  of 
them,  and  this  brings  an  exasperating 
improbability  into  the  plot  in  most 
cases.  This  limitation  of  method  is 
the  reason  why  the  majority  of  re¬ 
ligious  novels  have  to  be  relegated  to 
the  second  rank  of  literature.  When 
“purpose”  comes  in  too  boldly  at  the 
door,  art  is  apt  to  fly  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow;  but,  after  all  if  authors  wish  to 
be  teachers  they  probably  are  not  am¬ 
bitious  to  be  artists,  the  one  province 
being  entirely  apart  from  the  other. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject  We 
have  seen  that  a  large  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  turning  for  help  just  now  to 
religious  novels;  also  that  this  class  Is 
not  by  any  means  the  most  Intelligent 
among  us.  But  there  are  other  read- 
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ers  for  this  sort  of  fiction  whose  intelli¬ 
gence  cannot  be  called  in  question— I 
mean  very  young  people  and  the  half 
educated  class. 

The  ladder  of  doubt,  which  generally 
leads  up  to  some  higher  ground  than 
that  which  it  rests  upon— has  to  be 
painfully  climbed  by  most  intelligent 
young  creatures  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty.  Let  no  one  speak 
lightly  of  these  struggles,  as  of  some 
childish  complaint  we  have  all  to  pass 
through;  for  this  growth  of  the  soul 
is  a  critical  process  of  far-reaching  im¬ 
portance.  There  is  no  light  acceptance 
here  of  the  first  creed  that  comes  to 
hand;  in  a  very  agony  of  scepticism 
the  straining  young  Intellect  will  reject 
every  argument  or  theory  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  which  is  offered  to  it  by  the  or¬ 
thodox,  well-known  guides.  For  it  is 
a  characteristic  of  youth  that  it  must 
always  be  in  a  state  of  revolt  from  au¬ 
thority  when  in  its  period  of  growth; 
a  necessity  seems  to  be  laid  upon  it  to 
reject  every  dogma  it  has  been  brought 
up  to  believe,  and  to  turn  to  new 
guides. 

The  infiuence  of  religious  novels  on 
such  readers  is  often  very  profound, 
and  very  helpful  for  a  time.  Later  on 
they  may  outgrow  these  teachers,  but 
in  the  “present  distress”  they  afford 
comfort  and  guidance.  They  see  all 
their  doubts  and  despairs  refiected 
here,  and  take  courage.  Others  have 
passed  the  lions.  The  House  Beautiful 
may  yet  be  ahead,  and  the  Delectable 
Mountains  may  be  gained  at  last.  But 
the  benefit  of  religious  fiction  to  half- 
educated  readers  is  much  more  ques¬ 
tionable.  The  book  which  may  com¬ 
fort  the  doubter  may  easily  torment  the 
man  who  has  never  begun  to  doubt. 
He  is  presented  in  an  easy  readable 
form  with  a  sort  of  digest  of  modern 
thought,  more  or  less  convincingly  put. 
These  ideas  are  hopelessly  at  variance 
with  the  creeds  of  his  childhood,  yet 
time  and  opportunity  both  fail  him  to 


examine  into  their  truth  or  falsehood. 
Such  are  the  inevitable  and  melancholy 
results  of  cheap  education  and  cheap 
culture— one  more  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  “a  little  learning  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing.” 

Now  to  meet  this  hunger  for  help  and 
truth  and  guidance,  which  is  such  a 
real  want  Just  now,  only  a  few  really 
good  religious  novels  have  ever  been 
written.  You  might  count  them  on 
your  fingers.  The  number  of  indiffer¬ 
ently  good  ones  is  countless,  while  of 
sorry  trash  there  is  no  end  at  all.  But 
in  making  this  assertion  I  would  wish 
you  again  to  remember  that  I  do  not 
write  of  books  of  a  religious  tendency, 
but  of  those  which  deal  with  some 
definite  dogmatic  problem.  Let  us  see 
what  the  best  of  these  books  have  to 
teach— the  others  do  not  concern  us. 

The  doubts  of  the  children  ure 
seldom  those  that  perplexed  their 
fathers.  It  is  true  that  they  have  each 
the  same  scheme  of  things  to  puzzle 
over;  but  each  generation  stumbles 
over  some  new  stone  on  the  old  path. 
The  fathers  perhaps  find  their  difl9- 
culty  in  predestination.  The  sons  will 
find  theirs  in  miracles,  and  the  grand¬ 
sons  theirs  in  the  Inspiration  of  scrip¬ 
ture— It  is  an  endless  chain.  But  I 
think  if  you  examine  the  principal  re¬ 
ligious  novels,  you  will  find  that  they 
have  followed,  to  a  great  extent,  what 
is  the  general  course  of  doubt  as  it 
rises,  grows  and  takes  possession  of 
the  human  mind.  That  Is  to  say,  the 
phases  of  doubt  which  succeed  each 
other  more  or  less  quickly  in  the  in¬ 
dividual,  have  been  slowly  worked  out 
during  a  period  of  many  years  by  a 
succession  of  authors.  Let  me  illus¬ 
trate  my  meaning  by  examples. 

What  may  be  termed  the  first  inno¬ 
cent  difflcuities  of  most  young  think¬ 
ers  about  religion  rise  from  an  inabil¬ 
ity  to  reconcile  the  justice  and  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  God  with  the  origin  of  evil, 
or  the  conception  of  a  loving  God  with 
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tbe  theory  of  an  after-state  of  punish¬ 
ment  Now  this  earliest  stage  of 
doubt  has  its  spokesman  in  George  Mc¬ 
Donald,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  religious 
fiction. 

The  writer  (who  is  not  yet  gray¬ 
headed)  can  still  remember  tbe  time 
when  “Robert  Falconer”  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  book  of  almost  atheistic  ten¬ 
dency.  Yet  the  doctrines  which  “Rob¬ 
ert  Falconer”  was  written  to  destroy, 
are  only  those  of  eternal  punishment 
and  predestination— old  woes  of  the 
soul  on  its  heavenward  journey,  which 
one  seldom  hears  mentioned  nowadays 
except  as  a  subject  of  (exceedingly  un¬ 
suitable)  Jest.  But  at  the  time  when 
“Robert  Falconer”  was  written  these 
doctrines  were  so  universally  held  that 
a  clever  writer  like  George  McDonald 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  devote  his 
talents  to  the  task  of  combating  them. 
He  found  in  these  questions  an  inspi¬ 
ration  which  he  never  found  again  in 
any  of  his  later  work.  “Is  God  Indeed 
Love?”  is  the  question  of  questions 
with  George  McDonald,  and  bis  hero 
Robert  is  puzzling  over  this  from  tbe 
first  page  to  the  last  His  cry  of  “I 
dfnna  care  for  God  to  love  me.  gin  He 
doeena  love  ilka  body,”  has  been  the 
cry  of  most  generous  young  hearts 
at  one  time  in  their  experience.  Robert 
of  course,  under  the  care  of  his  stern 
old  Calvlnlstlc  grandmother  has  to| 
pass  through  the  period  of  revolt— the 
destructive  part  of  the  book  has  to  be 
set  down;  but  this  is  so  artistically  done 
that  the  artificiality  of  the  method 
never  appears;  we  do  not  think  about 
machinery— we  are  only  interested  in 
the  very  human  difficulties  of  poor 
Robert  The  *  second  —  constructive  — 
half  of  the  book  is  less  convincing,  be¬ 
cause  by  this  time  we  begin  to  perceive 
the  method,  and  have  become  aware 
that  it  is  clearly  necessary  for  Robert, 
at  this  point,  to  begin  reconstructing 
his  scheme  of  tilings.  Still,  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  the  story  and  of  the  charac¬ 


terization  does  not  flag— to  the  last 
Robert  is  a  real  human  being  to  us,  not 
a  puppet  created  to  give  expression  to 
certain  views.  And  this  shows  the 
more  admirable  skill,  because  the  book 
is  cram  full  of  views— arguments  they 
scarcely  deserved  to  be  called.  George 
McDonald  takes  up  the  unanswerable 
ground  that  religious  truths  must  be 
felt,  and  are  beyond  the  reach  of  proof, 
and  beyond  tbe  influence  of  argument. 
This  position  is  one  too  seldom  taken 
up  by  tbe  polemical  novelist  of  to-day, 
yet  it  is,  I  think,  the  reason  why  “Rob¬ 
ert  Falconer”  stands  the  test  of  time 
as  it  does;  “arguments,”  “proofs,” 
“demonstrations  of  science,”  and  so 
forth,  are  terribly  apt  to  become  out  of 
date,  or  to  be  overturned  by  some  new¬ 
er  proof  or  discovery;  but  the  emotional 
proof  is  little  likely  to  be  superseded. 
Job’s  argument  is  still  the  best:— “I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  llveth.” 

There  is  a  passage  in  “Robert  Fal¬ 
coner”  which  exhibits  pretty  clearly 
tbe  point  that  public  thought  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  at  the  time  the  book  was  writ¬ 
ten.  It  is  this:- “Robert’s  mother  had 
taught  him  to  look  up— that  there  was 
a  God.  He  would  put  it  to  the  test 
Not  that  he  doubted  yet;  but  he  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  there  was  a  hearing  God. 
But  was  that  not  worse?  It  was.  I 
think.  For  it  is  of  far  more  conse¬ 
quence  v)hat  kind  of  a  Ood,  than 
whether  a  Ood  at  all."  I  doubt  if  this 
sentence  could  have  been  penned  in  tbe 
Twentieth  Century.  Since  the  days 
of  “Robert  Falconer”  doubt  has  be¬ 
come  far  more  widely  diffused  and  far 
more  despairing.  Thousands  in  these 
present  evil  days  would  reverse  George 
McDonald’s  sentence,  saying:  “It  is  of 
far  more  consequence  whether  there  be 
a  God  at  all,  than  of  what  kind  He  is;” 
but  this  view  of  things  was  yet  a 
great  way  off  on  the  literary  horizon. 

The  remarkable  productions  of  “Mark 
Rutherford”  seem  to  me  to  follow  the 
writings  of  George  McDonald  by  natu- 
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ral  sequence.  For  they  are  the  evan¬ 
gel  of  agnosticism,  that  constant  refuge 
of  questioners. 

The  nightmare  quality  of  “Mark 
Rutherford”  and  “Mark  Rutherford’s 
Deliverance,”  together  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  style  in  which  they  are  written, 
single  out  these  books  from  all  other 
religious  novels.  They  are,  in  truth, 
more  autobiographies  than  novels, 
though  they  conform  strictly  to  the 
iimitati<ms  of  the  received  method  for 
religious  fiction;  the  two  books  tell, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  destruction  of 
Mark  Rutherford’s  faith  and  of  the 
building  up  again  of  something— one 
can  scarcely  call  it  by  the  name  of 
faith— by  which  he  lived  and  died.  I 
have  said  that  these  books  have  a 
nightmare  quality,  and  the  expression 
is  no  exaggeration.  To  use  Mark 
Rutherford’s  own  words,  the  books  tell 
of  “blind  wanderings  in  a  world  of 
black  fog  haunted  by  apparitions.”  A 
sordid,  weary  world,  too— a  world  of 
petty  tradesmen,  who  are  degraded  by 
their  trades  and  live  disgusting,  ig¬ 
noble  lives.  Rutherford  has  that  fa¬ 
tal  type  of  mind  which  can  never  be 
happy,  because  he  sickens  at  his  own 
appointed  world.  He  cannot  adopt  the 
sensible  view  that  in  every  class  there 
are  fine  men  who  lead  honorable  lives; 
he  sees  nothing  but  the  seamy  side  of 
everything.  The  narrowness  of  the 
men  he  is  brought  in  contact  with,  in¬ 
stead  of  amusing  him,  nearly  maddens 
him,  and  things  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
All  this,  and  Rutherford’s  decline  from 
orthodox  Christianity,  are  recorded  in 
the  “Autobiography;”  the  “Deliver¬ 
ance”  is  the  sequel  to  the  “Autobiog¬ 
raphy.”  Rutherford  has  come  to  the 
most  conclusive  of  conclusions  by  this 
time: — 

No  theory  of  the  world  is  possible. 
The  storm,  the  rain  slowly  rotting  the 
harvests,  children  sickening  in  cellars, 
are  obvious;  but  equally  obvious  are  an 
evening  in  June,  the  delight  of  men 


and  women  in  each  other,  in  music, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  thought  There 
can  surely  be  no  question  that  the  sum 
of  satisfaction  is  increasing  ...  as  the 
earth  from  which  we  sprang  is  being 
worked  out  of  the  race,  and  a  higher 
type  is  being  developed.  I  may  observe, 
too,  that  though  it  is  usually  supposed, 
it  is  erroneously  supposed,  that  it  is 
pure  doubt  that  disturbs  or  depresses 
us.  Simple  suspense  is,  in  fact,  very 
rare,  for  there  are  few  persons  so  con¬ 
stituted  as  to  be  able  to  remain  in  it. 
It  is  dogmatism  under  the  cloak  of 
doubt  which  pulls  us  down.  It  is  the 
dogmatism  of  death,  for  instance, 
which  we  have  to  avoid.  The  open 
grave  is  dogmatic,  and  we  say,  “That 
man  is  gone”— but  it  is  as  much  a 
transgression  of  the  limits  of  certitude 
as  if  we  were  to  say,  “He  Is  an  angel 
in  bliss.”  The  proper  attitude,  the  at¬ 
titude  enjoined  by  the  severest  exer¬ 
cise  of  reason,  is,  “/  do  not  knowf'  and 
in  this  there  is  an  element  of  hope, 
now  rising,  now  falling,  but  always 
sufficient  to  prevent  that  feeling  of 
blank  despair  which  we  must  feel  if  we 
consider  it  as  settled  that  when  we  lie 
down  under  the  grass  there  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  end. 

I  have  mentioned  the  “Mark  Ruther¬ 
ford”  series  because  it  forms  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  religious  novels,  beginning 
with  George  McDonald;  also  because 
by  their  great  literary  excellence  they 
stand  alone  among  their  kind.  But 
these  books  will  never  be  devoured  by 
the  “average  reader,”  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  “Mark  Rutherford”  cannot  be 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  popular  guides. 
He  Is,  indeed,  caviare  to  the  general; 
the  “average  reader”  finds  himself 
quickly  out  of  his  depth  here;  the 
young  reader,  thank  God,  knows  little 
of  the  direful  experiences  recorded  in 
these  sombre  pages.  The  rootless  in¬ 
tellectual  difficulties  of  youth  are  al¬ 
most  entirely  theoretical,  and  cannot 
be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
heart -sickening  doubts  of  later  life.  The 
man  who,  through  the  extremity  of  his 
own  suffering,  has  caught  a  glimpse  <rf 
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the  suCferlng  of  the  whole  world,  does 
not  doubt  for  himself  alone.  He  sees 
his  own  grief  reflected  in  a  million 
other  lives,  and  the  chances  are  that  be 
doubts  in  consequence  of  that  insight 
-doubts  of  the  reported  loving  God,  the 
merciful  Father,  the  sharer  of  man’s 
griefs— doubts  of  His  power  who  does 
not  stem  this  frightful  torrent  of  human 
misery— doubts,  finally,  if  any  Eye 
watches  over  man’s  pitiful  Journey. 

In  the  case  of  the  individual,  reaction 
often  follows  after  agnosticism.  And 
following  this  rule,  “Mark  Ruther¬ 
ford’s’’  books  were  followed  by  those 
of  a  reactionist— Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
She  is  not  content  with  “the  attitude 
enjoined  by  the  severest  exercise  of 
reason’’— she  Is  quite  convinced  that 
we  know  enough  to  guide  ourselves, 
whatever  our  theoretical  diflicultles 
may  be.  That  terribly  talked-about 
book,  “Robert  Elsmere,”  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  belief.  As  all  the  world 
knows,  “Robert  Elsmere’’  deals  with 
the  question  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
Robert  reaches  the  crisis  of  bis  soul’s 
experience  when  he  confesses:  “Every 
human  soul  in  which  the  voice  of  God 
makes  Itself  felt  enjoys  equally  with 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  divine  Sonshlp— 
and  miracles  do  not  happen.” 

Theologians  and  thinkers  bad  been 
arguing  over  this  question  of  the  mir¬ 
acle  of  miracles  for  a  very  long  time; 
but  at  the  publication  of  “Robert  Els¬ 
mere”  all  the  world  began  to  argue 
about  It  I  do  not  believe  that  one- 
half  the  people  who  professed  to  find 
here  an  exj^-ession  of  their  own  diffi¬ 
culties  bad  hitherto  given  the  matter 
an  hour’s  honest  thought  The  story 
was  arrestingly  told,  and  a  new  creed 
has  attractions,  and  off  went  the  pro¬ 
verbial  sheep  after  each  other  to  form 
a  Robert  Elsmere  brotherhood  on  the 
spot— so  much  for  such  readers. 

But  among  young  readers,  who  are 
generally  untrained  thinkers,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  “Rob«t  Elsmere”  was  much 


deeper.  They  found  here,  not  only  an 
expression  of  their  doubts,  but  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  well-reasoned  solution  of 
bow,  the  miraculous  element  being  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Gospels,  they  might 
yet  remain  the  rule  for  holy  living. 
Mrs.  Ward  writes  strictly  within  rules; 
thus  far  her  doubter  goes,  and  no  far¬ 
ther;  the  difficulty  she  tries  to  meet  is 
this  of  the  miraculous  element  in  the 
Gospel,  and  this  alone— thus  indicating 
one  other  phase  of  doubt,  a  step  more 
advanced  than  that  of  George  McDon¬ 
ald. 

As  I  said  before,  very  few  people 
care  about  abstract  truth,  but  they  all 
care  about  their  individual  happiness. 
In  “Robert  Elsmere”  a  great  many 
people  found  a  recipe  for  happiness, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
book’s  popularity.  It  was  no  new  gos¬ 
pel  in  one  way,  Indeed— Just  the  well- 
known,  little  regarded  truism  that  we 
must  live  for  others;  but  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  ne^  light— life  for  others 
was  to  be  our  religion,  instead  of  being 
the  outcome  of  our  religion.  No  doubt 
this  view  of  things  brought  comfort  to 
many  a  heart;  there  is  no  comfort  at 
all  to  be  compared  with  that  which 
comes  from  practical  work  after  one 
has  been  wOTrying  over  theoretical  diffi¬ 
culties  for  a  long  time.  “If  you  cannot 
accept  the  miraculous  element  in  the 
Gospel  story,”  Robert  Elsm^'e  taught, 
“accept  its  practical  teaching,  and  you 
will  see  greater  works  done  in  yourself 
—the  miracle  of  a  readjusted  life 
brought  into  line  for  the  purposes  of 
God  for  all  mankind.”  There  is  some¬ 
thing  about  the  solemn,  thorough-going 
manner  of  “Robert  Elsmere”  wbldi 
convinces  the  reader  that  the  author  is 
entirely  sincere  in  her  conviction  that 
here  lies  the  road  to  righteousness. 

Whatever  the  book  may  or  may  not 
be,  it  is  a  very  thorough  bit  of  work 
on  its  own  lines,  and  the  question  it 
discusses  has  been  systematically 
thought  out.  It  is  thwefore  worthy  of 
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the  attention  it  received.  But  It  is 
the  painful  duty  of  one  who  chronicles 
the  rise  of  religious  fiction  to  notice 
the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the 
works  of  Edna  Lyall;  this  lady  rushes 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  She 
grapples  with  the  question  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  law  before  that  of  primordial 
cells;  of  where,  in  the  evolutionary 
chain,  the  soul  came  in;  she  attempts, 
in  short,  to  solve  the  insoluble,  to  an¬ 
swer  the  unanswerable,  to  know  the 
unknowable.  And  the  result?  Well, 
the  result  is  exactly  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  That  such  manifest  ineptitude 
should  have  met  with  so  much  admira¬ 
tion  is  a  sign  of  the  times  to  be  care¬ 
fully  noted.  Solomon  himself  could 
not  have  answered  these  questions— the 
British  public,  in  tens  of  thousands, 
accepts  the  dictum  of  Miss  Edna  Lyall 
upon  them  and  seems  quite  satisfied 
of  its  validity.  It  is  a  pity  for  a  na¬ 
tion  to  be  priest-ridden,  to  accept  its 
beliefs  too  childishly  from  the  handjs 
of  even  a  learned  class  of  men;  but  it 
is  a  much  greater  pity  for  a  nation  to 
give  Itself  over  into  the  hands  of  nov¬ 
elists  for  religious  instruction.  That 
the  works  of  Edna  Lyall  are  well  in- 
tentioned,  and  that  their  influence  is 
meant  to  be  elevating  and  wholesome, 
cannot  be  questioned;  it  is  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  means  to  the  end  which  an¬ 
noys  one  in  reading  these  books  and  a 
host  of  others,  their  followers,  which 
shall  be  nameless.  The  mysteries  of 
Gk>d,  the  unspeakable  riddles  of  life 
and  being— how  can  these  be  dealt  with 
in  the  happy-go-lucky  three-volume 
style,  so  fatally  fluent,  so  pathetically 
self-confident?  “To  plough  with  a  light 
harrow,”  as  the  old  saying  goes,  in  the 
dark  fields  of  our  awful,  inexplicable 
world  is  surely  a  grave  blunder.  And 
any  author  who  seriously  proposes  to 
settle  the  riddles  of  the  universe  by  a 
work  of  fiction— or,  for  that  matter,  by 
a  work  not  of  fiction— has  most  evi¬ 
dently  scratched  only  the  surface  of 


his  subject  This  class  of  religious 
novel  all  comes  under  the  reactionist 
heading;  written  in  the  determination 
that  a  way  is  to  be  found  out  of  the 
doubts  which  modem  inquiry  has 
raised,  they  purport  to  reconcile  sci¬ 
ence  and  religion.  Products  merely  of 
a  phase  in  the  progress  of  thought, 
their  nature  is  necessarily  ephemeral. 
But  in  their  weakness  lies  their 
strength.  Just  because  these  books  at¬ 
tempt  the  impossible  they  are  eagerly 
read  on  all  hands,  and  their  readers 
fondly  imagine  that  they  have  here  a 
real  solution  of  their  dlfllcultles— an  ar¬ 
gued  solution  they  will  tell  you— not 
the  emotional  appeal  of  George  Mc¬ 
Donald,  not  this  the  practical  refuge  of 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  not  the  melan¬ 
choly  incertitude  of  “Mark  Ruther¬ 
ford,”  but  a  distinctly  argued  case,  in 
scientific  terms,  which  neatly  and  accu¬ 
rately  meets  every  dlflJculty  and  over¬ 
comes  it  I  have  said  before,  this  is 
what  most  people  want 

For  those  who  desire  to  go  into  the 
question  of  Churches— Protestant  versus 
Catholic— there  is  a  veritable  literature 
of  fiction.  But  as  only  the  novel  of 
dogmatic  tendency  comes  within  the 
scope  of  this  article,  these  cannot  be 
noticed,  though  there  are  many  excel¬ 
lent  novels  with  this  purpose. 

There  remains,  however,  a  further,  an 
ultimate  stage  of  doubt,  which,  occur¬ 
ring  as  it  does  in  the  individual,  is 
bound  to  be  reproduced  In  literature, 
which  is  the  synthetic  reflection  of 
thousands  of  individuals.  “The  In¬ 
creasing  Purpose,”  by  John  Lane  Allen, 
gives  a  picture  of  doubt  which  has 
reached  the  point  of  entire  scepti¬ 
cism:— 

“Do  you  not  believe  in  Gk)d?”  asked 
the  Professor.  “Ah— that  question! 
which  shots  the  gates  of  consciousness 
upon  us  when  we  enter  sleep,  and  sits 
close  outsideof  our  eyelids  as  we  waken; 
which  was  framed  in  us  ere  we  were 
bom,  which  comes  fullest  to  life  in  us 
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as  life  Itself  ebbs  fastest.  That  question 
which  exacts  of  the  Finite  to  affirm 
whether  It  apprehends  the  Infinite— 
that  prodding  of  the  evening  midge  for 
its  opinion  of  the  Polar  Star!” 

The  story  of  this  doubter's  doubts  is 
told  in  such  beautiful  language  that 
the  book  deserves  to  live,  quite  apart 
from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
second,  the  constructive,  half  of  it.  For 
these  conclusions  can  hardly  be  called 
satisfactory:— 

Science,  science!  There  Is  the  fresh 
path  for  the  faith  of  the  race.  For  the 
race  henceforth  must  get  its  idea  of 
God,  and  build  its  religion  to  Him, 
from  its  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  His 
universe.  A  million  million  years  from 
now!  Where  will  our  dark  theological 
dogmas  be  in  that  radiant  time?  The 
Creator  of  life  in  all  life  must  be  stud¬ 
ied,  and  in  the  study  of  science  least 
wrangling,  least  tyranny,  least  bigotry, 
no  persecution.  Our  religion  will  more 
and  more  be  what  our  science  is,  and 
some  day  they  will  be  the  same. 

The  reign  of  law— and  beautifully, 
eloquently  expressed.  But  the  one  tre¬ 
mendous  defect  lurks  here;  the  way¬ 
faring  man.  If  a  fool,  would  err  therein. 
More  than  that,  the  miserable  man  will 
not  be  comforted  thus.  There  is  In 
“Mark  Rutherford”  a  very  ridiculous 
example  of  what  I  mean.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  is  given  there  of  the  way  in  which 
Rutherford  tried  to  reconcile  a  miser¬ 
able  man  to  life.  The  man  was  a 
waiter  in  a  cheap  restaurant,  and  was 
underfed,  underpaid  and  overworked. 
He  had  a  drunken  wife  who  made  his 
home  wretched-  To  soothe  these  trag¬ 
ically  sordid  miseries  Rutherford  tells 
the  man  of  the  reign  of  law,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  triumph  of  science;  “we  tried  to 
soothe  him  in  every  way,”  Rutherfwd 
adds  naively,  when  recounting  this  at¬ 
tempt  at  comfort  To  “soothe”  a  hun¬ 
gry  man,  who  has  a  drunken  wife,  by 
descriptions  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
law  and  order  is  manifestly  absurd.  This 
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Incongruity  must  appear  to  any  one  who 
seriously  tries  to  salve  the  ills  and 
woes  of  life  by  any  such  considerations. 
These  lofty  counsels  might  (perhaps) 
afford  some  comfort  to  a  Socrates  un¬ 
der  the  trial  of  a  Xantippe— the  aver¬ 
age  man  is  more  likely  to  be  provoked 
than  soothed  by  them. 

When  you  consider  that  each  one  of 
the  authors  whose  books  I  have  con¬ 
sidered,  is  only  the  leader  of  his  or  her 
own  especial  band  of  imitators,  some 
idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  religious  fiction.  Not  a  doubt 
but  has  Its  special  pleader;  not  a  new 
faith  but  has  its  prophet  And  the 
newer  the  faith,  the  poorer  the  book  that 
is  produced  by  it  One  has  some  pa¬ 
tience  with  the  old  classic  doubter, 
with  his  genuine  scruples;  but  the  new¬ 
comers  who  quickly  renounce  their 
childhood’s  faith,  and  with  the  utmost 
agility  replace  it  by  means  of  electric¬ 
ity  or  vegetarianism,  theosophy 
Christian  science,  cannot  hold  our  sym¬ 
pathies.  It  is  illiberal  and  perhaps  un¬ 
fair  to  say  that  the  new  is  never  true; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  serious  fiction 
It  is  a  safe  rule  to  keep  to  the  old 
paths.  No  brand-new  ideas  can  be  the 
right  material  for  building  a  book  of. 
The  sifting,  testing  processes  of  time 
are  needed  to  make  ideas  into  usable 
book-stuff.  Just  as  wood  needs  season¬ 
ing  before  it  can  make  a  seaworthy 
craft.  The  shrinkage  of  ideas  has  to 
be  allowed  for:— what  seems  to  fill  the 
public  mind  and  dominate  knowledge 
one  year,  may  have  shrunk  into  insig¬ 
nificance  before  twelve  more  months 
have  run.  This  view  of  things,  if 
practically  adhered  to,  leaves  rather 
a  small  field  for  the  religious  novelist 
of  the  future.  “The  stories  have  all 
been  told”— an  eminent  authority  tells 
us;  certainly  the  doubts  have  all  been 
expressed.  Perhaps  a  truce  may  be 
called  now— It  is  time— but  the  War  of 
Opinions  will  still  go  on. 

Jane  H,  Findlater. 
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My  Soul  is  Sick  of  Nightingale  and  Rose. 

MY  SOUL  IS  SICK  OF  NIGHTINGALE  AND  ROSE. 

My  soul  is  sick  of  nightingale  and  rose, 

The  perfume  and  the  darkness  of  the  groye; 

I  weary  of  the  fevers  and  the  throes. 

And  all  the  enervating  dreams  of  love. 


At  morn  I  love  to  hear  the  lark  and  rove 
The  meadows,  where  the  simple  daisy  shows 
Her  guiltless  bosom  to  the  skies  above— 

My  soul  is  sick  of  nightingale  and  rose. 


The  afternoon  is  sweet,  and  sweet  repose. 

But  let  me  lie  where  breeze-blown  branches  move. 
I  hate  the  stillness  where  the  sunbeams  doze. 

The  perfume  and  the  darkness  of  the  grove. 


I  love  to  hear  at  eve  the  gentle  dove 
Contented  coo  the  day’s  delightful  close. 
She  sings  of  Joy  and  all  the  calm  thereof— 
I  weary  of  the  fevers  and  the  throes. 


I  love  the  night  who  like  a  mother  throws 
Her  arms  round  hearts  that  throbbed  and  limbs  that  strove. 
As  kind  as  Death,  that  puts  an  end  to  woes 
And  all  the  enervating  dreams  of  Love. 


Because  my  soul  is  sick  of  fancies  wove 
Of  fervid  ecstasies  and  crimson  glows. 

Because  the  taste  of  cinnamon  and  clove 
Pall  on  my  palate— let  no  man  suppose 
My  soul  is  sick. 

TF.  C.  Monkhouse. 
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XI. 

i 

Our  experiment  of  spending  the  au¬ 
tumn  in  London  was  not  altogether  a 
success;  but  the  winter  is  passing  very 
pleasantly.  The  fogs  which  have  so 


extensively  prevailed  have  afforded 
Bertha  excellent  opportunities  of  los¬ 
ing  her  way  in  returning  from  her  dis¬ 
trict,  and  it  has  become  quite  a  recog¬ 
nized  institution  that  Bumpstead  should 
see  her  home  Just  about  tea-time,  when 
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lie  does  extraordinary  execution  among 
Selina’s  buttered  scones.  His  perform¬ 
ances  in  this  field  elicit  no  acrid  criti¬ 
cisms,  but  my  dear  wife  banters  him 
with  a  winsome  playfulness  which  re¬ 
calls  the  days  when  I  used  to  ride  over 
from  Proudfiesh  Park  to  The  Sawpits, 
and  decline  old  Hr.  T(H;>ham-Sawyer’s 
"glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit”  in  favor 
of  the  tea  and  muffins  dispensed  by  the 
fascinating  Miss  Selina.  That  was  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  and  if  I  asked 
for  muflSns  to-day  the  request  would 
be  received  with  some  painfully  frank 
allusion  to  incipient  obesity. 

The  Soulsbys  are  away.  The  exer¬ 
tions  and  emotions  of  the  Harvest  Fes¬ 
tival  proved  too  much  for  the  Vicar’s 
highly-strung  organization.  He  was 
overwrought  already,  and  that  Brown 
Paper  Service  was  what  old  Lady  Far- 
ringdon,  who  is  now  a  little  doddering, 
called  “the  last  hair  upon  the  camel’s 
back.”  Signs  of  brain-fag  and  nerve- 
exhaustion  made  themselves  apparent 
to  Dr.  Snuflin’s  watchful  eye,  and 
Soulsby  was  recommended  to  take 
three  weeks  at  Torquay.  “No  lark 
could  pipe  in  skies  so  dull  and  gray,”  he 
quoted  pathetically,  as  his  excuse  for 
deserting  his  parish  so  soon  after  his 
autumn  holiday;  and,  turning  his  face 
sunward,  left  his  fiock  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  frost  and  fog.  During  the 
A’icar’s  absence,  Mr.  Bumpstead  be¬ 
came  acting  editor  of  “St  Ursula’s 
Parish  Magazine,”  and  his  brief  period 
of  responsibility  was  signalized  by  a 
remarkable  occurrence.  When  the 
December  number  appeared,  it  was 
found  to  contain  an  anonymous  set  of 
verses,  some  of  which  I  append:— 

I 

I  am  a  loyal  Ang^can, 

A  Rural  Dean  and  Rector; 

I  keep  a  wife  and  pony-trap, 

I  wear  a  cheet-protector. 

I  should  not  like  my  name  to  be 
Connected  with  a  party; 

But  still  my  type  of  service  is 
Extremely  bright  and  hearty. 


Of  course,  one  has  to  keep  abreast 
Of  changing  times  and  mannws; 

A  Harvest  Festival  we  keep. 

With  Special  Psalms— and  banners; 
A  Flower-Service  in  July, 

A  Toy-Fund  intercession. 

And,  when  the  hens  lay  well,  we  hope 
To  start  an  Egg-Procession. 

1 

My  wife  and  I  composed  a  form 
For  dedicating  hassocks. 

Which  (slightly  changed)  we  also  use 
For  surplices  and  cassocks; 

Our  Bishop,  when  we  sent  it  for 
His  Lordship’s  approbation. 
Remarked:  “A  very  primitive 
And  pleasing  compilation.” 

I 

To  pick  the  best  from  every  school 
The  object  of  my  art  is. 

And  steer  a  middle  course  between 
The  two  contending  parties. 

My  own  opinions  would  no  doubt 
Be  labelled  “High”  by  many; 

But  all  know  well  I  would  not  wish 
To  give  offence  to  any. 

When  first  I  came  I  had  to  face 
A  certain  opposition, 

And  several  friends  in  town  advised 
A  short  Parochial  Mission; 

I  thought  that  quiet  pastoral  work 
Would  build  foundations  firmer. 

It  did.  This  year  we  started  “Lights,” 
Without  a  single  murmur. 

One  ought,  I’m  certain,  to  produce 
By  gradual  education 
A  tone  of  deeper  Ghurchmanship 
Throughout  the  population. 

There  are,  I  doubt  not,  even  here 
Things  to  be  done  in  plenty; 

But  still— you  know  the  ancient  saw— 
“Festina  lentft— IcnW.” 

I  humbly  feel  that  my  success. 

My  power  of  attraction. 

Is  mainly  due  to  following 
This  golden  rule  of  action: 

“See  all  from  all  men’s  point  of  view. 
Use  all  men’s  eyes  to  see  with, 

And  never  preach  what  any  one 
Could  ever  disagree  with.” 

The  appearance  of  these  rather  ribald 
rhymes  occasioned  nothing  less  than  a 
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parochial  storm.  Loud  was  the  outcry 
of  the  Fishers  in  Deep  Waters.  “It  is 
too  shameful,”  they  exclaimed,  “to  hold 
up  the  dear  Vicar  to  ridicule  in  his  own 
magazine!  Not,  of  course,  that  it  was 
the  least  bit  like  him;  but  obviously  it 
was  meant  for  him.  How  dreadfully 
pained  he  will  be!  I  shouldn’t  wonder 
if  he  would  resign  the  living.  Who  in 
the  world  could  have  written  the  lines? 
They  are  in  the  worst  possible  taste, 
and  not  the  least  amusing.  I  am  sure 
if  I  knew  who  it  was,  I  would  never 
ask  him  inside  my  house  again.  And 
how  could  Mr.  Bumpstead  have  printed 
them.  Well,  for  my  own  part,  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  him  a  very  underbred 
young  man.  And  he  is  completely  un¬ 
educated,  and  not  the  least  fitted  to  be 
Mr.  Soulsby’s  colleague.  I  do  hope  the 
Bishop  of  London  will  do  something. 
But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  this  new 
Bishop  likes  that  sort  of  young  man, 
and  calls  them  ‘old  chap.’  I  suppose 
they  remind  him  of  the  people  he  lived 
with  in  the  East  End.” 

Oddly  enough,  my  own  modest  roof 
remains  unshaken  by  this  storm.  A 
year  ago  it  would  have  been  a  very 
different  story.  Selina  would  have  said, 
“Well,  I  am  not  the  least  surprised. 
You  know  what  I  always  said  about 
that  man;  and  you  see  it  has  come  true. 
If  be  put  those  horrid  verses 
into  the  magazine  in  order  to 
make  fun  of  the  Vicar  it  was 
most  impertinent;  and  as  to  saying  that 
he  didn’t  see  the  point  of  them  till  he 
read  them  in  print,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
if  that’s  the  case  he  most  be  even 
stupider  than  be  looks." 

Such,  I  say,  would  have  been  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  year  ago;  but  to-day  Selina 
says  the  verses  are  really  very  funny, 
and  remind  her  of  the  things  which 
Lord  Curzon  used  to  write  in  vlsitors’- 
books  when  she  used  to  meet  him  in 
country-houses.  And  from  certain 
mysterious  signs  of  sympathy  which  I 
see  passing  between  Bnmpstead  and 
Bertha,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 


my  sister-in-law,  who  has  come  to  think 
Mr.  Soulsby  “an  absolute  fraud,”  must 
have  banded  the  peccant  poem  to  her 
clerical  admirer.  I  believe  parochial 
rumor  asserts  that  I  wrote  it,  but  this 
I  categorically  deny;  and  I  should  rec¬ 
ommend  the  Vicar,  if  he  feels  ag¬ 
grieved,  to  make  personal  inquiries  at 
St.  Alban’s  Clergy-House,  Holbom, 
where,  unless  my  friend,  Arthur  Stan¬ 
ton,  has  very  much  changed,  the 
w’orthy  Soulsby  will  hear,  as  the  adver¬ 
tisements  say,  something  to  bis  advan¬ 
tage. 

But  Christmas  is  upon  us,  and  “ami¬ 
cablenesses”  (as  Miss  Miggs  called 
them),  rather  than  “unpleasantnesses” 
(as  the  Parish  calls  them),  should  domi¬ 
nate  the  season.  For  my  own  part,  I 
feel  no  difficulty  in  being  amiable  when 
I  contrast  a  Christmas  in  Stuccovla 
with  a  Christmas  in  Loamsbire. 
“Christians,  awake,”  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  below  zero;  the  arctic  cold  of 
the  family  pew  at  Proudfiesh  Park  or 
The  Sawpits;  the  faint  odor  of  long- 
descended  ancestry  wafted  up  from  the 
vault  beneath;  the  concourse  of  uncon¬ 
genial  cousins;  the  masses  of  revenge¬ 
ful  food;  the  servants’  ball  and  the 
workhouse  treat— all  these  “Christmas¬ 
sy  sort  of  things,”  as  Byng  in  “Happy 
Thoughts”  called  them,  belong  to  a  re¬ 
mote  past.  In  London  no  one  com¬ 
pels  me  to  eat  what  disagrees  with  me, 
or  go  to  churches  where  I  catch  cold, 
or  dine  with  relations  whom  I  don’t 
like,  or  attend  gatherings  at  which  I 
feel  out  of  place.  And  then,  again,  we 
happy  denizens  of  Stuccovla  are  within 
half  an  hour  by  Underground  Train  of 
the  centre  of  life,  civilization  and  com¬ 
merce. 

Ere  yet  my  Selina  had  fallen  like  a 
star  from  its  place— in  other  words, 
before  she  bad  married  me  and  settled 
down  in  Stuccovla— one  of  her  partners 
was  the  admirable  Lord  St  Aldegonde, 
who  used  to  hunt  in  Loamshlre.  Mrs. 
Topbam-Sawyer  fondly  fancied  that  his 
reason  for  choosing  ear  very  undistln- 
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^niisbed  country  was  his  admiration  for 
Selina,  who  certainly  looked  her  best  on 
a  horse;  but  his  real  Inducement— as 
with  generous  outspokenness  he  did  not 
scruple  to  tell  us— was  that,  though  the 
hunting  was  infernally  slow  and  the 
whole  establishment  seemed  to  have 
come  out  of  Noah’s  Ark,  it  was  a  good 
grass  country  and  lay  within  two 
hours’  Journey  of  London,  whereas  his 
own  ancestral  castle  frowned  upon  the 
Border.  “What  I  want  In  December,’’ 
he  used  to  say,  “is  a  slice  of  cod  and  a 
beefsteak,  and,  by  Jove!  I  never  could 
get  them  at  home.  Those  Infernal 
cooks  spoil  everything.  I  was  obliged 
to  come  to  town.  It  is  no  joke  having 
to  travel  three  hundred  miles  for  a 
slice  of  cod  and  a  beefsteak.’’  I  am  en¬ 
tirely  of  one  mind  with  St.  Aldegonde. 
Whether  the  object  of  one’s  desires  is  a 
beefsteak  or  a  Christmas  card,  a  slice 
of  cod  or  a  wedding  present.  It  is  no 
joke  having  to  travel  three  hundred 
miles  to  get  it  We  who  are  hampered 
by  no  Northern  castles,  have  got 
through  our  Christmas  shopping  this 
year  very  comfortably,  and  on  the 
whole,  inexpensively.  For  the  barrel 
of  oysters  which  we  used  to  send  to 
The  Sawplts  we  have  substituted  a 
box  of  chromatic  sweatmeats  made  by 
a  lady  in  reduced  circumstances.  A 
photograph  frame  for  Mrs.  Topham- 
Sawyer  works  out  at  considerably  less 
than  the  Gorgonzola  cheese  of  more 
affluent  days;  while  the  Soulsbys,  on 
their  return  from  Torquay,  will  find 
our  Christmas  gift  awaiting  them  in 
the  shape  of  a  copy— already  cut,  but 
very  carefully  handled  so  as  to  avoid 
thumb-marks— of  “Lady  Marguerite 
Manqufte.’’ 

This  may  fairly  be  said,  by  others 
than  its  publishers,  to  be  the  Book  of 
the  Season.  It  has  smashed  “The 
Eternal  City,”  and  obliterated  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  “Tristram  of  Blent” 

The  Manqu^s,  Manqudes,  or  De 
Manques,  for  so  their  name  was  indif¬ 
ferently  spelt  in  the  earlier  stages  of 


our  history,  were  a  family  of  Norman 
extraction.  Some  genealogists  refer 
their  origin  to  a  hardy  Norseman  who 
exercised  regal  rights  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  long  before  the  Earls  of  Derby 
were  heard  of;  but  Mr.  J.  Horace  Round 
dismisses  this  pedigree  as  legendary 
and  represents  the  original  De  Manques 
as  companions-in-arms  of  the  Con¬ 
queror.  From  successive  kings  they 
obtained  grants  of  royal  land,  stately 
castles,  hereditary  offlces  and  writs  of 
summons.  They  sedulously  mixed  their 
blood  with  all  that  was  noblest  In  Eu¬ 
ropean  chivalry,  and  Increased  In  splen¬ 
dor  and  opulence  as  the  centuries  rolled 
on.  Dynasties  rose  and  fell,  religions 
changed,  revolutions  brought  the 
proudest  heads  to  the  block,  and  con¬ 
fiscation  Impoverished  the  wealthiest; 
but  no  disaster  ever  touched  the  fortu¬ 
nate  De  Manques.  They  seemed  to  be  in 
some  mysterious  way  the  spoilt  chil¬ 
dren  of  fate;  and  as  our  national  his¬ 
tory  unrolled  Itself,  a  tradition  gradu¬ 
ally  gained  ground  in  the  highest  cir¬ 
cles  of  the  social  mysteries  that  the 
prosperity  of  this  favored  race  depend¬ 
ed  on  some  talisman  or  charm.  “The 
Luck  of  the  Manquds”  became  prover¬ 
bial,  though  nobody  except  the  head 
of  the  family,  the  eldest  son  and  the 
domestic  chaplain  knew  what  it  was. 
There  were  romantic  stories  of  a  secret 
chamber  where  It  was  death  to  pene¬ 
trate  unbidden.  The  wife  of  one  of 
the  Lords  De  Manque  had  once  peeped 
through  the  keyhole,  and  had  spent  the 
rest  of  her  days  in  a  strait-waistcoat.  A 
chimney  sweep  who  had  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  Donjon-Keep  and  peered 
down  the  chimney,  exclaimed,  “Well,  I 
am  damned,”  and  fell,  a  blackened 
corpse  into  the  moat  'The  Intrusions 
of  a  profane  curiosity  being  rebuked  by 
these  signal  catastrophes,  “the  Luck  of 
the  Manques”  took  Its  place  among  the 
recognized  mysteries  of  high  life.  Lord 
Houghton  wrote  a  monograph  about  it 
The  Psychical  Society  made  It  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  some  carious  experiments.  Mr. 
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Augustus  Hare  (who  was  a  cousin  of 
the  Manqu^s)  gave  several  detailed, 
though  incoDsistent,  accounts  of  it  in 
successive  volumes  of  his  Memoirs.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  struggles  for  the  light, 
the  secret  remained  involved  in  Cim¬ 
merian  darkness.  Meanwhile  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  illustrious  line  had  come 
to  centre  in  the  person  of  an  only  girl. 
The  last  Lord  de  Manque  (they  had 
been  Barons  since  the  Flood  and  Earls 
since  the  Conquest)  was  a  man  of  des¬ 
perate  adventures  and  broke  his  neck 
In  trying  to  ride  an  Irish  hunter  over 
the  Great  Wall  of  China.  Thus  hero¬ 
ically  cut  off  in  his  prime,  he  left  an 
Infant  daughter  and  heiress— Margue¬ 
rite  Manqu4e.  She  would  have  been 
a  peeress  in  her  own  right  but  for  some 
tiresome  technicality  about  a  wedding- 
ring.  As  an  Earl’s  daughter  she  was 
styled  by  courtesy  “Lady,”  although 
some  purists  might  have  disputed  even 
that  modest  claim;  and  she  inherited 
all  her  father’s  estates,  equal  in  size 
to  a  German  Principality.  Her  mother 
had  died  in  giving  birth  to  her,  and  the 
sole  trustee  and  guardian  appointed  by 
her  father’s  will,  was  the  domestic 
chaplain.  As  Marguerite  was  only  a 
year  old  when  she  succeeded,  she  could 
not.  In  spite  of  amazing  precocity,  be 
admitted  to  the  Secret  of  the  Luck,  of 
which  the  chaplain  was  now  the  sole 
repository.  She  was  brought  up  in  her 
principal  castle,  under  the  careful  su¬ 
perintendence  of  accomplished  gover¬ 
nesses,  none  of  whom  was  below  the 
rank  of  a  Baronet’s  daughter;  and  she 
was  sedulously  withheld  from  contact 
with  the  outer  world.  But  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  characteristics  of  so  great 
an  heiress  could  not  fail  to  evoke  the 
interest  of  a  right-minded  society. 

People  began  to  ask  one  another  if 
they  knew  anything  of  that  Manqu6e 
child,  who  must  really  be  a  big  girl  by 
now;  and  in  reply  to  these  queries  dis¬ 
quieting  rumors  began  to  circulate.  It 
was  stated  with  much  show  of  certitude 
and  circumstantiality,  that  the  Heiress 
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of  the  De  Manques  had  no  hair  and 
no  teeth;  w’hile  others  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  she  had  only  one  eye.  “Ah, 
poor  child!”  cried  sympathetic  friends, 
“every  situation  has  its  drawbacks,  and 
all  lots  their  crosses.  But  it  is  really 
too  bad  to  spread  these  stories  about 
her,  If  they  are  not  true.  We  shall 
see  when  she  comes  out.” 

When  Marguerite  Manqu6e  was  pre¬ 
sented,  social  curiosity  was  keenly  on 
the  alert,  and  the  verdict  on  her  ap¬ 
pearance  was  highly  favorable.  She 
was  tall  and  nobly  made;  her  bearing 
was  majestic.  She  wore  a  lifelike  pe¬ 
ruke  of  the  richest  auburn.  Her  rdfe- 
Iver  was  the  finest  product  of  Parisian 
art.  Her  one  eye  fiashed  with  all  the 
fire  of  her  Crusading  ancestry;  and  the 
other,  fashioned  out  of  a  single  opal, 
rather  added  to  than  detracted  from 
the  impressiveness  of  her  general  ap¬ 
pearance. 

But  how  came  a  pretty  girl  of  seven¬ 
teen  to  be  so  strangely  defective  in 
those  appendages  which  nature,  as  a 
rule  bestows  impartially  on  the  high¬ 
born  and  the  lowly?  Society  might 
have  asked  the  question  in  vain,  only  an 
Illustrious  Personage,  who  had  danced 
with  Lady  Marguerite  at  the  Court 
Ball,  insisted  on  knowing  the  truth. 
Then,  all  unexpectedly,  the  mystery  of 
the  Luck  of  the  De  Manques  was  dis¬ 
closed.  The  talisman  which  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation  had  been  so  Jeal¬ 
ously  guarded  in  the  secret  chamber  of 
Castle  Manque  had  vanished  out  of  ex¬ 
istence.  It  could  never  be  recovered; 
the  secret  was  at  an  end,  and  the  story 
might  be  told. 

And  what  a  weird  story  It  was!  Lio¬ 
nel  Manqu6,  tenth  Baron  De  Manque, 
who  fiourished  A.D.  1000,  had  con¬ 
ceived  an  unhallowed  passion  for  his 
grandmother.  His  ill-starred  love  is 
commemorated  for  the  warning  of  pos¬ 
terity  in  the  Table  of  Kindred 
and  Afilnity.  Heaven  had  manifested 
Its  wrath  by  saying  (through  the  mouth 
of  a  Palmer),  “You  shall  have  what  you 
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desire.  You  have  admired  the  tooth¬ 
less  and  the  bald.  Henceforward  no 
child  bom  to  the  Manquds  shall  ever 
have  a  tooth  in  its  mouth  or  a  hair  on 
its  head.” 

The  doom  which  fell  upon  the  house 
in  the  person  of  the  sruilty  Lionel  was 
reversed  by  the  piety  of  his  successor, 
Bawdeiryn.  His  exploits  in  the  Cra- 
sades  expiated  his  father’s  sin,  and  an 
Eremite  of  Ascalon,  to  whom  he  had 
paid  a  handsome  tribute  of  Turks’ 
heads,  gave  him  in  return  a  mysterious 
elixir,  which  could  be  warranted  to  stir 
into  generative  activity  the  barest  scalp 
or  the  deadest  gum.  This  Invaluable 
fluid  the  triumphant]  Crasader  brought 
home  in  a  pocket-flask.  A  golden  pyx 
of  cunning  workmanship  was  fashioned 
to  receive  it,  and  a  secret  chamber  was 
hollowed  in  the  thickness  of  the  castle- 
wall  to  enshrine  the  talisman. 

For  generation  after  generation  this 
talisman,  always  safe-guarded  by  the 
Lord,  the  Heir  and  the  Chaplain,  went 
on  doing  its  ben^cent  work.  The 
Palmer’s  curse  was  frustrated,  and 
each  child  bom  to  the  De  Manques  was 
in  time  subjected  to  the  healing  influ¬ 
ence,  and  developed  hair  and  teeth  in 
the  richest  abundance.  But  the  story 
closed  in  gloom.  When  the  last  Lord 
De  Manque  died,  the  Chaplain,  flnding 
himself  in  sole  possession  of  the  secret, 
suddenly  yielded  to  a  diabolical  im¬ 
pulse.  A  life-long  dipsomaniac  (as  sub¬ 
sequent  investigation  proved),  the 
temptation  to  sample  a  new  liquor  was 
too  much  for  him.  He  drank  the  elixir, 
took  the  next  train  for  London,  sold 
the  gold  pyx  to  coiners  who  melted  it 
into  sovereigns,  and  recovering  from  a 
paroxysm  of  inebriety,  was  overcome 
by  remorse  and  drowned  himself  In  the 
Serpentine,  leaving  a  letter  In  his 
trousers-pocket  to  say  what  he  had 
done.  The  spell  was  broken,  and 
henceforward  the  heiress  of  the  De 
Manques  must  dree  her  weird  of  tooth¬ 
lessness  and  alopecia. 

This  romantic  tale,  instinct  with  hls- 
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torlcal  and  supernatural  interest  spread 
like  wlldflre.  At  every  ball  where 
Lady  Marguerite  appeared,  young  men 
of  fashion  were  drawn  to  her  by  an 
irresistible  attraction.  They  longed 
to  toy  with  those  exuberant  tresses. 
They  hung  in  rapture  on  every  word 
which  Issued  from  those  gleaming 
teeth.  And  a  further  zest  was  added 
to  their  passion  when  it  became  known 
that  the  loss  of  Marguerite’s  eye  was 
due  to  the  duenna-like  zeal  of  her  gov¬ 
erness,  who  had  inadvertently  jobbed 
it  out  with  a  mler  when  correcting  her 
pupil  for  winking  at  the  schoolroom 
footman.  This  last  was  a  trait  of 
hereditary  character  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  in  a  story  of  the  affections. 

Among  the  band  of  ardent  youths 
who  worshipped  at  Lady  Margruerite’s 
shrine,  the  most  ardent  and  the  most 
irresistible  was  young  Lancelot  Smith, 
who  inherited  from  his  father  (a  friend 
of  Charles  Kingsley’s)  a  power  of  pas¬ 
sion  which  carried  all  before  It.  He 
loved  with  an  uncalculating  and  self- 
abandoned  ardor  which  seemed  to  be¬ 
long  to  a  more  strenuous  age  and  a 
warmer  climate  than  our  own.  The 
crisis  of  his  fate  was  reached  when, 
one  day,  slipping  into  Lady  Margue¬ 
rite’s  boudoir  in  order  to  lay  a  HUei- 
diiux  upon  her  blottlng-book,  he  found 
her  dozing  on  the  sofa.  It  was  a 
scorching  afternoon  in  July,  and  Mar¬ 
guerite  was  fatigued  by  a  long  day’s 
shopping.  Her  hair  was  thrown  care¬ 
lessly  upon  the  piano.  Her  dachshund 
was  playing  with  her  rdtelier  on  the 
velvet  hearth-rug.  It  wot  too  much. 
T.ancelot  saw  Marguerite  as  she  really 
was.  The  rich,  concrete  fact  surpassed 
even  his  most  ardent  imaginations.  His 
passion  broke  the  narrow  bounds  of 
convention,  as  an  imprisoned  ocean 
bursts  its  dam.  Flinging  all  restraint 
to  the  winds,  he  tickled  the  coral  gums 
with  a  peacock’s  feather  torn  from  the 
hand-screen,  and  rained  kisses  on  the 
virginal,  cold,  white  scalp. 

•  •••••• 
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Lancelot  and  Marguerite  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  When 
the  Dean  Joined  tbeir  bands  the  Home 
Secretary  Joined  their  names.  The 
Smith-Manqu^s  live  splendidly  in 

Tha  ObmhUl  Maiwurine. 


Lady  Marguerite’s  castle,  now  com¬ 
pletely  refurnished  by  Glllow;  and  it 
is  understood  that  at  the  Coronation 
the  barony  of  De  Manque  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  revlred. 


A  BIRD  STUDY  AT  DAWN. 


Where  the  Wye  debouches  Into  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn  there  is,  at  low 
tide,  a  plentiful  abundance  of  very  soft 
mud  much  affected  by  the  redshank 
and  the  black-headed  gull.  Over  the 
far-stretching  wastes  of  the  estuary  It¬ 
self,  which,  in  the  evening,  beneath 
the  wan  splendor  of  a  winter  sunset, 
present  effects  that  yield  not  In  their 
sad  and  pensive  desolation  to  those  of 
many  a  bolder  shore— It  is  wonderful 
then  how  mud  can  be  glwlfled— the 
glasses  cannot  be  used  with  much  ef¬ 
fect.  Vast  realms  of  lifeless  solitude 
have  invariably  to  be  swept  by  them 
before  there  appear  certain  dots, 
which,  by  moving,  prove  themselves  in 
due  season  to  be  birds.  They  are  sure 
to  be  but  moderately  distant  from  some 
projecting  point  of  land  belonging  to 
the  opposite  shore,  but  knowing 
that,  were  you  there,  they  would 
then  be  standing  on  the  nearer 
muddiness  which  skirts  your  own, 
you  do  not  repine  at  this  much. 
Vou  wish  only  that  your  very 
good  glasses  were  a  degree  or  two  bet¬ 
ter.  But  from  either  bank  of  the  Wye 
—and  especially  from  a  little  green 
knoll  near  a  pretty  little  village  that  I 
know  of  on  one  of  them— a  close  study 
can  be  made  of  what  goes  on  either  in 
the  water  or  on  the  steep,  sloping  mud- 
banks  ascending  from  it  when  the  tide 
is  out.  Rising  before  dawn  and  creep¬ 
ing  into  the  midst  of  bushes  that  look 
down  upon  black  seaweed,  one  prepares 
— comforted  with  two  huge  plaids  and 
some  “pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws’  in 


the  way  of  minor  wraps— to  see  one 
kind  of  world  grow,  gradually,  into  an¬ 
other.  The  moon  is  at  its  full,  and— 
though  not  far  from  six  by  the  clock 
—shining  with  wonderful  brilliancy. 
The  world  sleeps  in  silver,  and  the  yel¬ 
low  light  of  an  early-lit  lantern  in  some 
black  fishing-smack,  at  anchor— of  all 
human  handiwork,  perhaps,  that  which 
least  Jars  with  nature— is  the  only  thing 
that  hints  at  coming  day.  By  some  ef¬ 
fect  of  chiaroscuro  which  none  but  ar¬ 
tists  need  understand,  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  line  of  mud-bank  is  caught 
—and  beautifully  caught— by  the  moon¬ 
beams.  Below  this,  a  deep,  dark  shad¬ 
ow  seems  sometimes  the  water  itself, 
sometimes  a  frowning  precipice  that  it 
laps,  sometimes  the  near-l3ing  hills  re- 
fiected  within  It. 

Slowly  —  wonderfully  slowly  —  that 
black  and  formless  inkiness  passes 
into  something  like  an  outline  and  be¬ 
gins,  at  length,  to  assume  its  familiar 
features,  slowly  the  moon,  still  shining, 
ceases  to  hallow  and  becomes  hard  and 
hag-like.  At  length.  Just  as  the  mud- 
banks  are  mud-banks  and  the  earth  lies 
revealed  and  palpable,  a  distinct  but 
not  yet  a  hard  reality.  Just  as  the  cold 
gray  morning  kisses,  with  chillier  lips, 
the  cold  dark  night,  a  little  silver  cloud 
comes  moving,  swiftly  and  silently, 
over  “that  broad  water  of  the  west’’  in 
which  the  Wye  loses  Itself,  and,  enter¬ 
ing  the  narrower  channel  at  its  exact 
centre,  continues  up  it  with  the  same 
inatheinntical  accuracy  and,  sweeping 
round  the  first  broad,  crescent  bend. 
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passes  “in  music  out  of  sight’’— for 
there  is  a  music  of  sight  and  motion  as 
weii  as  of  sound.  It  is  the  first  batch 
of  the  first-arriving  gulls  and  it  is 
worth  rising  in  midwinter  and  sitting 
for  a  coid  hour  and  more  to  see  that 
lovely  coming,  that  quiet  greeting  of 
the  quiet,  siient  dawn.  Other  bands 
foilow,  but  there  is  something  in  that 
first  arrival— the  first  soft  sliding  of 
life  into  a  dead-awakening  wcnrld- that 
is  never  after  equalled.  They  bring  no 
tidings,  these  others,  they  come  not  as 
the  harbingers  of  Joy  and  day.  They 
are  birds,  merely,  whilst  to  their  fair 
arant-courlers  the  imagination— strug¬ 
gle  as  it  will  if  it  must  struggle— has 
to  attribute  something  of  an  angelic 
character.  They  fly  on  too  and  disap¬ 
pear;  the  gulls  settle  down  on  the  wa¬ 
ter.  At  first  th^  are  idle  and  do  not 
seem  to  be  hungry.  As  time  goes  on, 
however,  their  appetites  develop, 
though  always  compared  to  other  spe¬ 
cies— the  herring  or  black-backed  gulls 
for  Instance— they  are  dainty  feeders. 
Floating  gracefully  on  the  water,  on 
which  they  sit  high  and  light,  the  head 
and  tail  well  raised,  one  ot  another  of 
them  will,  ever  and  anon,  rise  into  the 
air  and  circle  about  at  a  moderate 
height  At  once  one  comes  sweeping 
down,  seems  about  to  plunge,  but, 
pausing  and  checking  itself  when  al¬ 
most  on  the  surface,  hovers  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  above  it  with  an  undulatory  mo¬ 
tion,  then  shoots  suddenly  skywards 
again,  in  a  swift  sidelong  sweep.  An¬ 
other  circle  or  two,  another  descent, 
more  hovering,  and  this  time  the 
plunge  is  made,  or  rather,  the  bird  Just 
drops  upon  the  water,  its  legs  stretched, 
dangling,  down— a  little  projected— as 
though  about  to  seize  on  something 
with  its  feet— a  thing,  I  believe,  which 
a  gull  does  not,  though  it  habitually 
strikes  with  them.  As  it  pitches,  the 
head  bobs  forward  and  something  is 
taken  on  the  surface  of  the  water  with 
.;u8t  the  very  tip  of  the  bill.  The  ac¬ 


tion  is  quiet  and  the  look  of  the  bird 
inquisitorial  as  though  it  were  piercing 
into  something  very  minute  and  not 
greatly  worth  the  getting.  As  floating 
d6bris  is  generally,  then,  to  be  seen  it 
looks  as  if  an  insect  or  other  excres¬ 
cence  had  been  picked  off  some  kind  of 
weed  that  the  stream  was  carrying 
down  with  it— though  to  the  great 
masses  of  black-brown  seaweed  cloth¬ 
ing  some  rocks  near  them  these  gulls 
pay  no  attention.  Small  profits  and  by 
no  means  quick  returns  seem  to  content 
them  in  their  water-wmrk,  and  when 
they  feed  on  the  mud-banks  of  the 
river,  it  is,*  apparently,  upon  the  same 
principle  of  moderation.  Sweeping 
these  last  with  the  glasses  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  see  any,  the  slightest,  projec¬ 
tion  upon  their  surface,  which,  though 
often  furrowed  with  deep  corrugations 
resembling  miniature  gorges  with  high, 
sharp  ridges  between— nay,  with  smal¬ 
ler  ones  more  like  those  of  “the  ribbed 
sea-sand’’— is  yet  without  crack  or 
roughness— the  wrinkles  themselves  are 
smooth.  But  Just  under  this  shining 
epidermis  there  is  something  upon 
which  a  flock  of  redshanks— numbering 
upwards  of  a  hundred— seem  principal¬ 
ly— if  not  exclusively— to  live.  These 
little  birds  run  about  over  this  their 
happy  hunting-ground,  imprinting,  w’ith 
each  little  dainty  step  that  they  take, 
a  pretty  little  mark  in  the  soft  mud,  so 
that  they  leave  behind  them  a  neat 
little  track,  which  it  is  pleasant,  through 
the  glasses,  to  see  a-making.  At  fre¬ 
quent  Intervals  they  stop  and  pressing 
upon,  rather  than  probing,  the  soft  car¬ 
pet  with  the  tips  of  their  slender  bills— 
doing  it  all  so  delicately  that  they  look 
like  so  many  little  doctors  feeling  a 
pulse— they  get  something  and  run  on 
again.  What  It  is  that  they  get  it  is 
Impossible  to  tell— at  least  by  watching 
them— but  it  must  be  very  minute,  since 
the  mandibles  are  not  seen  to  divide. 
That  it  is  an  actual  substance— not 
mere  ooze  sucked  up— I  should  Judge 
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by  the  way  In  which  they  run  about,  aa 
though  in  quest  of  some  special  thing, 
which,  all  at  once,  in  some  particular 
place— here  and  not  there— they  find; 
and  that  they  find  It  by  sight— some 
minute  mark  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mud,  which  the  glasses  fail,  altogether, 
to  detect— also  seems  probable. 

Whether  the  gulls,  when  they  walk 
slowly  over  these  slopes  and  at  Intervals 
bend  forward  the  head,  are  In  search 
of  such  same  tiny  morsels  as  con¬ 
tribute  so  largely  to  the  suppwt  of  the 
redshanks  I  cannot  say,  but  what  they 
get  seems  to  be  equally  small,  for 
neither  are  their  mandibles  seen  to  di¬ 
vide,  nor  can  anything,  as  a  rule,  be 
seen  between  them.  But,  if  they  are 
searchers,  they  are  far  less  eager  ones 
than  their  little  stilted  companions,  who 
run  briskly  about  amongst  them,  some- 

The  Satnrdav  B«Tiew. 


times  incurring  their  anger  and  sub¬ 
jecting  themselves  to  an  unworthy  at¬ 
tack.  They  do  not  walk  much,  or 
many  paces  at  a  time,  and,  moreover, 
they  keep  more  to  the  extreme  margin 
of  the  slope,  by  the  water,  where  it  is 
sometimes  flat  for  a  little,  and  where 
bunches  of  seaweed  occasionally  cling 
—though  to  these  they  do  not  appear  to 
pay  auy  special  attention.  Something, 
however,  they  certainly  do  get  and 
each  bird,  as  be  gets  it,  is  r^ularly  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  one  standing  nearest, 
who  rises  and  flies  at  him.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  bird  is  in  no  way  discomposed. 
He  waits  quietly  till  the  other  is  al¬ 
most  upon  him  and  then,  moving  like  a 
skilful  toreador  at  the  exact  moment, 
flies  to  a  little  farther  on  along  the 
bank.  The  aggressor  takes  his  place 
and  the  incident,  as  a  rule,  is  closed. 

Edmund  Selous. 


THE  CONSOLATION  OF  MEDIOCRITY. 


I. 

Those  persons  happiest  I  deem 
Who  learn  the  valuable  lesson 
How  better  Is  than  each  extreme 
What  Aristotle  calls  the  Meson: 

Who  sit  secure  upon  a  fence. 

Nor  are  by  passing  crazes  bitten. 

But  with  judicial  sentiments 
Review  the  feuds  of  Boer  and  Briton,— 

Nor  prophesy  an  instant  storm 
Though  Germans  growl  and  Frenchmen  vapor. 
Nor  straightway  don  their  uniform 
Whene’er  they  read  a  foreign  paper: 

Who  hope  not  much  the  truth  to  And 
In  statements  of  demented  dailies. 

But  with  a  philosophic  mind 
Accept  them  all  cum  gram  saUs: 
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Who  know  the  worth  of  party  names 
Nor  much  revere  those  titles  hoary, 

When  Tories  strive  fo^  Liberal  alms 
And  Liberal  apes  the  ways  of  Tory:— 


II. 

Who,— when  some  bard  of  new  renown 
Provides  a  theme  that  critics  rave  on, 

And  Robinson  asserts  that  Brown 
Is  equal  to  the  Swan  of  Avon,— 

Their  mental  equilibrium 
By  Judgment  rational  controlling. 

Amid  the  loud  diurnal  hum 
Of  logs  reciprocally  rolling. 

III. 

This  Is  the  reasonable  man 
Who  cultivates  content  and  patience. 

And  does  not  spend  his  vital  span 
In  looking  out  for  new  sensations; 

Who  covets  not  with  effort  vain 
The  mind  of  Mill,  the  strength  of  Sandow, 
But  sees  his  limitations  plain. 

And  what  he  can’t,  and  what  he  can  do: 

Nor  murmurs  much  nor  makes  a  fuss 
About  the  marks  which  fates  assign  us 
(Though  Delta  mayn’t  be  Alpha  Plus 
’Tls  better  far  than  Lambda  Minus), 

And  when  of  life’s  supreme  rewards 
He  sees  that  he  can  ne’er  be  winner. 

Yet  with  a  solid  Joy  regards 
The  prospect  of  his  dally  dinner. 


IV. 

Such  are  the  good  and  truly  great. 

And  attributes  like  these  will  show  them; 

But  hitherto.  I  grieve  to  state, 

I’ve  not  been  privileged  to  know  them. 

The  Oornnlll  Uagaxine.  ^^odleV' 
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Alliteration,  or  the  placing  together 
of  words  beginning  with  the  same  let* 
ter  or  otherwise  similar,  may  seem  a 
mere  trick  of  style,  and  a  poor  enough 
trick  to  boot;  but  it  has  its  uses,  and 
besides  gratifying  the  ear,  it  may  con¬ 
tribute  in  skilful  hands  both  pith  and 
color  to  style.  Alliteration  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  words  corresponds  to  rhyme 
at  the  end;  with  this  difference,  that 
alliteration  commonly  deals  with  con¬ 
sonants  and  rhyme  with  vowels.  The 
title  of  this  paper,  abbreviated  from 
Churchill’s  fuller  form,  “Apt  Allitera¬ 
tion’s  Artful  Aid,”  is  hardly  a  legiti¬ 
mate  sample  of  the  art.  The  more 
proper  usage,  that  is  the  employment 
of  consonants  Instead  of  vowels,  is 
seen  in  the  line:— 

Round  the  rugged  rock  the  ragged  ras¬ 
cal  ran. 

or  in  Shakespeare’s  caricature  of  the 
practice:— 

Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody, 
blameful  blade, 

Uc  bravely  broached  his  boiling, 
bloody  breast. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

Students  of  English  poetry  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  fact  that,  in  the  earliest 
period  of  our  literature,  alliteratiou  was 
very  often  the  basis  of  our  poetry.  The 
practice  came  from  Scandinavia.  Even 
prose  was  considered— but  by  infe¬ 
rior-  writers— to  be  adorned  by  a 
copious  use  of  alliteration;  for  In¬ 
stance,  Aldbelm,  an  English  writer 
of  the  seventh  century,  adorned 
his  Latin  prose  In  such  fashion  as 
this:  “Primitus  (pantorum  procerum 
prsetorumque  pio  potlsslmum  pater- 
noque  pnesertim  prlvlleglo),  panegyri- 
cum  poemataque  passim  prosatori  sub 
polo  pi’omulgantes,  strldula  vocum 


symphonia  ac  melodise  cantlienseque 
carmine  modulaturl  hymnizemus.” 

Seven  hundred  years  later  we  find  the 
practice  in  full  swing  In  poetry,  as  in 
the  following  extract  from  Langland’s 
“Piers  Ploughman’s  Vision  and  Creed:” 

Thanne  gan  I  meten— a  merveillous 
swevene 

That  I  was  in  a  wlldemesse— wlste  I 
nevere  where; 

And  as  I  beheeld  Into  the  eest— an 
heigh  to  the  sonne 
1  seigh  a  tour  on  a  toft,— triellche 
y-maked, 

-4.  deep  dale  benetlie,— a  dongeon  there- 
inne 

With  deep  ditches  and  derke— and 
dredful  of  sighte. 

A  fair  feeld  ful  of  folk— fond  I  ther 
betwene. 

Of  all  manner  of  men— the  meene  and 
the  riche, 

Werchynge  and  wandrynge— as  the 
world  asketh. 

Some  putten  hem  to  the  plough— plei- 
den  ful  selde. 

In  settynge  and  sowynge,— swonken 
ful  harde. 

And  wonnen  that  wastours,— with 
glotonye  dystroyeth. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  what 
pleasure  this  arrangement  of  words 
could  give  to  the  ear  or  anything 
else.  Perhaps  the  effect  is  a  little 
more  picturesque  in  the  poet’s  account 
of  the  siege  of  conscience  by  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  where  a  host  of  plagues 
and  diseases  is  sent  forth  from  the 
planets:— 

Kynde  Conscience  tho  herde,  and  cam 
out  of  the  planetes. 

And  sente  forth  his  forreyours,  fe- 
veres,  and  fiuzes, 

Coughes  and  cardiacles,  crampes  and 
tooth-aches, 

Renmes  and  radegimdes,  and  roynous 
scabbes. 
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Biles  and  boccbes,  and  brennynge 
agues, 

Frenesies  and  fonle  yreles,  forageres 
of  kynde. 

We  pass  from  Langland  to  Chaucer, 
and  though  the  interval  is  short,  we 
find  the  early  alliterative  method  aban¬ 
doned,  and  rhyme  in  full  swing.  But 
alliteration  was  far  from  being  ban¬ 
ished  from  our  literature.  It  only 
ceased  to  be  the  formal  basis  of  poetry, 
the  popular  taste  now  favoring  rhyme, 
and  that  of  various  sorts.  In  the  time 
of  Shakespeare,  among  other  varieties, 
double  rhymes  had  begun  te  be  used 
as  an  occasional  form.  Witness  bis 
twentieth  sonnet;— 

A  woman’s  face,  with  nature’s  own 
hand  painted. 

Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my 
passion; 

A  woman’s  gentle  heart,  but  not  ac¬ 
quainted 

With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  wom¬ 
an’s  fashion; 

An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  lees 
false  la  rolling. 

Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gaz- 
eth; 

A  man  in  hue,  all  hues  in  his  control¬ 
ling. 

Which  steals  men’s  eyes,  and  women’s 
souls  amazeth. 

And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  cre¬ 
ated; 

Till  nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell 
a-doting. 

And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated. 

By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose 
nothing. 

But  since  she  pricked  thee  out  for 
woman’s  pleasure. 

Mine  be  thy  love,  and  thy  love’s  use 
their  treasure. 

Even  in  modem  poetry  alliteration  is 
occasionally  combined  with  rhyme,  and 
to  good  effect.  A  familiar  instance  oc¬ 
curs  in  “The  Ancient  Mariner:”— 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam 
fiew. 

The  furrow  followed  free; 


:  Artful  Aid, 

We  wwe  the  first  that  ever  burst 

Into  that  silent  sea. 

Coleridge  seems  to  have  thought  that 
In  the  second  line  be  had  been  guilty 
of  “the  trick  that  turns  the  poet  into 
an  artisan,”  for  in  a  future  edition  the 
line  ran:— 

The  furrow  streamed  out  free. 

a  poor  change,  snbstitotlng  a  somewhat 
stiff  expression  for  one  much  better 
adapted  to  express  the  free,  onward 
movement  of  the  water  in  the  track  of 
a  ship. 

In  prose,  alliteration,  whether  in  con¬ 
sonants  or  vowels,  has  been  in  use  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  languages.  We  find  it 
so  early  as  the  second  verse  of  Genesis: 
“the  earth  was— tohu  va-vohu— without 
form  and  void.”  A  form  of  doubling 
verbs  is  very  frequent  to  denote  em¬ 
phasis— “In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof, 
dying  thou  shalt  die.”  “Seeing  they 
shall  see  and  not  perceive,  and  hearing 
they  shall  hear  and  not  understand.” 
In  the  Greek  New  Testament,  allitera¬ 
tion  is  not  uncommon,  but  our  transla¬ 
tion,  whether  revised  or  authorized, 
fails  to  bring  it  out.  Thus,  in  John 
XV  2:  “Every  branch  in  me  that  beareth 
frait  be  taketh  away  (Aairei);  and  every 
branch  that  beareth  not  fruit  he 
praneth  (kathairei).**  St  Paul  occa¬ 
sionally  employs  it  as  in  his  catalogue 
of  sins  In  Rom.  1— “full  of  envy,  mur¬ 
der”  is,  mestous  phthonou,  phonou; 
“without  understanding,  covenant 
breakers”  is  aitunetotu,  asunthetmts.  So 
also  in  Rom.  11  1,  “Wherein  thou  Judg¬ 
es!  another  thou  condemnest  thyself,” 
we  find  the  two  verbs  kreneta  and  kata- 
krineia.  In  2  Thess.  ill  11  for  “work¬ 
ing  not  at  all,  but  busybodles”  we  have 
the  very  expressive  form  mede  erga- 
zomemva,  alia  periergazomenoua.  And 
to  give  but  one  other  Instance,  in  James 
i  6,  “He  that  wavereth  is  as  a  wave 
of  the  sea  driven  by  the  wind  and 
tossed”  (where  the  play  on  the  word 
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“wave”  and  “wavereth”  is  purely  a 
matter  of  English  translation),  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  reproduce  the  form  of 
anemizomeno  and  ripizotneno  of  the  origi¬ 
nal.  “Wind-driven  and  tempest-driven” 
might  be  an  approximation. 

What  are  the  purposes  served  in 
prose  literature  by  these  alliterative 
forms  of  speech?  It  is  hardly  enough 
to  say  that  they  please  the  ear,  al¬ 
though  we  cannot  pass  by  a  cause  that 
goes  so  far  to  account  for  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  rhyme.  What  is  there  but  the 
Jingie  to  recommend  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s  famous  phrase,  “men  of  light 
and  leading,”  a  phrase  that  will  hardly 
stand  analysis,  for  whoever  heard  a 
leader  called  a  man  of  leading?  In  like 
manner,  the  popularity  of  the  phrase 
that  we  are  constantiy  hearing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  House  of  Lords,  “end 
It  or  mend  it,”  is  due  to  its  sound  alone, 
for  otherwise  “abolish  it  or  reform  it” 
would  undoubtedly  be  preferred. 
■“Rough  and  ready”  must  be  attributed 
to  the  same  cause;  in  strict  composition 
it  would  be  “rough  but  ready,”  because 
the  one  quality  is  contrasted  with  the 
other;  but  the  ear  prefers  the  less  cor¬ 
rect  form,  and  it  comes  more  glibly 
from  the  tongue.  In  German,  such 
expressions  are  very  abundant,  e.  g. 
Rath  und  That;  Tritt  und  Schritt;  Band 
und  Rand;  Sicbten  und  Richten;  Han¬ 
del  und  Wandel;  Leben  und  Weben. 

But  in  the  literary  point  of  view,  the 
recommendation  of  alliteration  is  that 
it  conveys  a  fuller  and  more  vivid  im¬ 
pression  of  the  object  to  which  it  is 
applied.  To  say  that  a  certain  act 
was  “part  and  parcel”  of  some  plan 
or  proceeding  is  to  denote  that  it  was 
a  very  essential  feature  of  it.  To  send 
one  away  “bag  and  baggage.”  is  to 
make  a  very  thorough  riddance  of  him. 
To  be  “art  and  part”  in  a  conspiracy 
is  to  be  something  more  than  a  con¬ 
spirator.  To  be  driven  from  “post  to 
pillar”  is  to  go  through  an  endless  se¬ 
ries  of  worrying  dealings  with  this 


person  and  that.  “By  book  or  by  crook” 
suggests  a  policy  that  sticks  at  nothing. 
“First  and  foremost”  denotes  a  marked 
pre-eminence;  “last  not  least”  an  im¬ 
portant  member  of  the  rear.  “Wear 
and  tear,”  whether  used  literally  or  fig¬ 
uratively,  denotes  the  result  of  not  a 
little  strife  or  sorrow;  “weeping  and 
wailing,”  “sobbing  and  sighing,”  sug¬ 
gest  extreme  forms  of  suffering.  To 
describe  one  as  having  “neither  chick 
nor  child”  is  more  than  to  call  him 
childless;  to  sell  him  “out  of  house  and 
hall”  is  more  than  to  make  him  home¬ 
less.  O’Connell’s  celebrated  sneer  at 
the  “base,  bloody  and  brutah  Whigs” 
suggested  a  fullness  and  variety  of 
wickedness  that,  if  it  had  been  serious, 
would  have  ruined  the  party  forever. 

Alliteration  is  also  very  suitable  for 
contrasts,  helping  to  intensify  opposite 
qualities.  “Come  weal,  come  woe”  de¬ 
notes  the  two  extremes  of  fortune;  and 
as  the  names  of  the  two  places  where 
these  have  their  climax  begin  with  the 
same  letter,  it  is  easy  to  intensify  the 
contrast  between  them,  as  in  “Hamiet” 
—“bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or 
blasts  from  hell.”  So  also  resemblances 
are  often  expressed  with  great  neat¬ 
ness  alliteratlvely:  “weak  as  water,” 
“mild  as  milk,”  good  as  gold,”  “proud 
as  Punch,”  “cool  as  a  cucumber.” 

In  proverbs,  too,  when  truth  has  to 
be  packed  into  the  shortest  and  pitbi- 
est  form,  and  fitted  to  the  memory,  it 
is  very  serviceable:  “Waste  not,  want 
not;”  “Wilful  waste  makes  woeful 
want;”  “Fast  bind,  fast  find;”  “Omit¬ 
tance  is  no  quittance;”  “Time  and  tide 
wait  for  no  man;”  “Penny-wise,  pound- 
foolish;”  “Far-off  fowls  have  fair  feath¬ 
ers;”  “Faint  heart  ne’er  won  fair 
lady;”  “Better  rue  sittin’  than  rue  filt- 
tin’  a  Scotch  proverb  for  those  who 
often  change  their  house. 

Mottoes  are  sometimes  very  happy  in 
their  alliteration;  the  volunteer  motto 
could  not  have  been  surpassed— “De¬ 
fence,  not  Defiance.”  The  Highland 
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and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland 
has  for  Its  motto  “Ollm  Marte,  nunc 
Arte,”  to  denote  the  turning  of  the 
sword  Into  the  ploughshare;  though  an 
English  wag  once  gave  It  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  meaning:  “Once  you  were  rob¬ 
bers,  now  you  are  thieves.” 

In  a  mild  way,  alliteration  lends  It¬ 
self  to  humor,  as  when  some  small  but 
noisy  argument  is  represented  as  a 
question  of  tweedledum  or  tweedledee. 
In  fiction  it  helps  to  give  suitable 
names  to  grotesque  characters.  Meg 
Merrilles  In  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a  gro¬ 
tesque  character;  so  is  Edie  Ochiltree 
and  Maggie  Mucklebackit;  while  douce 
Davie  Deans  is  also  a  character  In  his 
way,  but  of  a  more  serious  type.  Dan- 
die  Dinmont,  too,  is  a  remarkable  char¬ 
acter.  Alliteration  came  handy  to  the 
Itoundhead  divine,  whose  grace  before 
meat  invoked  no  blessing,  but  some¬ 
thing  very  different  on  “Popery,  prel¬ 
acy  and  Peveril  of  the  Peak.”  Yet  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  the  freak 
that  led  Sir  Walter  himself  to  issue  his 
letters  on  the  currency  under  the  bar¬ 
barous  pseudonym  of  Malacbi  Mala- 
growther. 

In  the  selection  of  noms  de«  plumes, 
the  alliterative  form  has  often  been  a 
favorite.  Witness  Peter  Pindar,  Peter 
Parley,  Piers  Ploughman,  Fanny  Fern, 
Maria  Monk,  Sam  Slick,  Willie  Wastle, 
Valentine  Vox.  We  have  samples  of 
alliterative  names  in  other  popular 
writings,  as  Tracy  Tupman  and  Nicho¬ 
las  Nickleby;  also  in  Timothy  Tickler 
in  the  famous  “Noctes  Ambrosianse.” 

Occasionally  the  titles  of  books  have 
exemplified  the  usage,  as  in  “Love’s 
Labor’s  Lost,”  Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 
“Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,”  Swift’s 
“Tale  of  a  Tub”  or  Gifford’s  “Bavlad 
and  Mseviad.”  Nicknames,  too,  have 
been  much  indebted  to  alliteration. 
“Jingling  Geordle,”  as  King  James 
called  his  jeweler,  George  Heiiot;  “Bod- 
sy  Bowers,”  Lord  Byron’s  first  school¬ 
master  in  Aberdeen;  “Rab  the  Ranter,” 


as  Burns  nicknamed  himself;  “Soapy 
Sam,”  a  Bishop  distinguished  for  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  “Dirty  Douglas,”  a  law'yer 
of  another  habit,  not  much  given  to 
the  use  of  soap— are  instances  of  a 
practice  of  which  every  reader  will 
readily  recall  many  more. 

We  have  yet  to  advert  to  a  form  of 
alliteration  which  is  very  common  in 
our  language,  but  more  in  conversation 
than  in  books.  We  mean  doubled,  or 
as  they  are  called  technically,  redupli¬ 
cated  words,  one  of  the  words  gener¬ 
ally  differing  slightly  from  the  other. 
Such  words  as  tittle-tattle,  helter-skel¬ 
ter,  pell-mell,  namby-pamby,  higgledy- 
piggledy,  will  show  what  we  mean. 
Perhaps  some  reader  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  no  fewer  than  six  hun¬ 
dred  words  of  this  form  have  been 
counted  up  in  our  language.* 
Sometimes  the  word  is  simply 
doubled,  as  in  pooh-pooh,  tick-tick, 
puff-puff;  but  much  more  frequently 
one  of  the  words  is  slightly  changed, 
the  change  being  made  in  various 
ways.  Very  frequently  the  first  letter 
is  changed,  as  in  namby-pamby,  hub¬ 
ble-bubble,  hugger-mugger,  hurry-scur¬ 
ry,  peepy-weepy;  and  It  is  remarked 
that  nearly  half  the  words  in  this  class 
begin  with  h.  Very  often,  likewise, 
the  change  is  in  the  middle  of  the  word, 
as  in  chit-chat,  mingle-mangle,  shilly¬ 
shally;  and  in  this  class  about  a  fourth 
of  the  words  are  made  by  changing  < 
into  0,  as  In  ding-dong,  sing-song, 
chip-chop,  criss-cross.  Much  less 
frequently  a  letter  is  either  add¬ 
ed  or  subtracted  from  the  word 
—added,  as  in  argle-bargle,  where, 
as  we  find  from  J.  A.  H.  Murray’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  argle  is  probably  a  popular 
corruption  of  argue;  subtracted,  as  in 
“art  and  part,”  the  foundation  word 
being  manifestly  part.  It  is  about 
equally  common  to  find  the  change 

I  Sc«  WhMUej't  "DtetloMiT  of  BodupUmtrd 
Wotdo.”  Appendix  to  “TnnMOtioae  of  lb* 
PhUoIoflcol  Soeiety”  1885. 
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made  on  the  first  and  on  the  second 
word;  hurry -skurry  is  an  example  of 
the  one,  dilly-dally  of  the  other;  hurry 
being  evidently  the  basis  of  the  first, 
and  dally  of  the  second. 

Such  are  the  facts,  but  what  is  the 
explanation?  Various  causes  seem  to 
be  concerned  in  the  process. 

1.  Thus,  first,  it  is  often  a  way  of 
giving  that  emphasis  to  words  which 
would  naturally  come  from  repeating 
them.  Repetition,  pure  and  simple,  is 
not  popular,  it  is  monotonous,  and  to 
avoid  monotony  a  slight  change  is 
made  on  one  of  the  words.  Perhaps, 
too,  in  the  thing  itself  there  is  some¬ 
thing  expressing  a  certain  variety, 
which  the  change  brings  out.  To 
shilly-shally  is  to  move  mentally  on  this 
side  and  on  that,  and  the  doubled  word 
helps  this  conception.  Hurry-skurry 
is  not  simple  rapidity,  but  a  confused 
kind  of  rapidity.  Reduplication  thus 
serves  the  combined  purpose  of  em¬ 
phasis,  fulness  and  picturesqueness. 

2.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  there 
are  instances  where  the  purpose  of 
reduplication  seems  to  be  the  very  op¬ 
posite  of  this— it  denotes  a  kind  of 
diminutive.  We  see  this  in  an  odd 
practice  of  some  nurses  and  mothers, 
in  speaking  to  little  children,  to  alter 
and  double  common  words,  adding  the 
tmnination  of  a  diminutive.  Who 
does  not  know  the  story  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  offered  a  ride  in  his  carriage 
to  a  nurse  and  child  on  condition  that 
no  gibberish  should  be  spoken?  Hard¬ 
ly  were  they  seated  when  the  nurse 
congratulated  the  child  on  the  nice 
rldy-pidy  he  was  getting  in  the  coachy- 
poachy;  whereupon,  opening  the  door, 
the  gentleman  resolutely  set  them  down 
to  have  a  nice  “walky-palky  on  the 
roady-poady.” 

3.  On  other  occasions  the  purpose 
seems  to  be  to  express  something  gro¬ 
tesque.  And  here  imagination  may 
take  a  bolder  flight,  and  Instead  of 
using  a  known  word  as  the  basis,  it 


may  invent  one.  The  kind  of  eccen¬ 
tricity  expressed  by  harum-scarum  it 
would  be  hard  to  put  in  better  words. 
Helter-skelter  is  a  happy  expression  to 
denote  a  rough-and-tumble  sort  of  mo¬ 
tion  in  defiance  of  all  order  and  grace. 
Hoity-toity  is  equally  expressive  in  its 
way.  Is  there  not  in  some  men  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  inventing  words  remarkably 
well  fitted  to  denote  peculiar  aspects 
of  things,  and  when  the  faculty  is  hap¬ 
pily  employed,  do  not  others  repeat  the 
expression  until  it  becomes  “part  and 
parcel”  of  current  speech?  How  are 
we  otherwise  to  account  for  that  ex¬ 
pressive  Scotch  term  “rummlegump- 
tion?”  Or  for  two  phrases  in  a  Scotch 
story  book,  of  which  an  English  critic 
expressed  his  admiration,  “the  hail 
clamjamfrey  o’  them,”  where  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  could  only  say  “the  whole  lot 
of  them;”  and  “an  unco  stramash,” 
where  he  would  have  to  say  “an  extra¬ 
ordinary  turmoil?”  We  are  reminded 
of  Andrew  Falrservlce’s  description  of 
the  cathedral  of  Glasgow— “Ah,  it’s  a 
braw  kirk;  nane  o’  your  whig-malee- 
ries,  and  curlie-wurlies,  and  open-steek 
hems  about  it,  a’  solid,  weel-Jointed 
mason  wark  that  will  stand  as  lang  as 
the  warid,  keep  hand  and  gjinpowtber 
aff  it.” 

There  must  have  been  a  time  when 
double  words  were  produced  in  consid¬ 
erable  numbers— when  there  was  a 
fashion  of  reduplication,  freely  In¬ 
dulged  in.  Many  of  the  six  hundred 
forms  are  now  obsolete,  and  compara¬ 
tively  few  have  been  added  for  a  long 
time.  Perhaps  the  most  recent  addition 
is  one  which  we  have  derived  from  the 
French  bric-A-brac.  Old  dictionaries 
know  it  not  Dr.  Murray  can  find 
no  more  ancient  authority  for  it 
than  Thackeray’s  “Philip,”  written 
in  1862.  George  Eliot,  Miss  Brad- 
don  and  Mark  Twain  are  the  only 
other  English  authorities.  Already, 
however,  it  has  lent  Itself  to  humor  and 
become  an  adjective,  as  in  George  Eliot 
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~“I  think  he  is  a  good  feilow,  The  formation  of  language  is  a  great 
rather  miscellaneous  and  bric-d-brac,  subject;  we  have  but  touched  a  morsel 
but  likable.”  Even  the  French  hardly  of  its  fringe.  It  Is  strange  to  think 
know  how  to  account  for  it;  it  is  said  how,  from  time  immemorial,  man  has 
by  Littrd  to  be  formed  after  the  phrase,  been  struggling  with  hardly  ahy  defi- 
“de  brie  et  de  broc,”  “by  hook  or  by  nlte  consciousness  of  his  object,  to 
crook.”  The  natives  of  the  South  Sea  make  language  a  better  and  better  In- 
Islands  have  lately  invented  another  strument  for  expressing  his  thoughts, 
alliterative  expression;  finding  French  It  is  on  these  lines  that  the  world  is 
visitors  constantly  answering  questions  marching  on,  with  a  never-ceasing  hope 
by  oui,  oui,  they  have  dubbed  the  na-  that  one  day  it  will  reach  the  goal, 
tion  Wee-wees.  W.  Garden  Blaikie. 

The  Leltare  Hoar. 
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In  England,  at  least,  M.  Loti,  like  M. 
Auatole  France,  has  enjoyed  the  rare 
good  fortune  of  only  being  read  by  bis 
admirers.  This  is  at  once  the  limita¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  the  reward,  of  those  writ¬ 
ers  whose  most  urgent  appeal  is  the 
appeal  to  the  literary  instinct  At  first 
sight  it  would  seem  Indeed  that  Pierre 
Loti’s  chief  and  distinguishable  gift  is 
that  of  definite  vision.  He  sees  the' 
object  before  him,  man  or  landscape, 
with  the  same  easy  vivid  precision,  the 
modern  categorical  eye,  which,  to  us, 
seems  most  peculiarly  the  attribute  of 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  Only,  with  M.  Loti, 
it  is  the  eye  of  a  Frenchman  among 
Frenchmen.  With  him,  and  beneath 
his  most  careless,  his  most  contempo¬ 
rary  fiippancy  of  epithet,  we  are  al¬ 
ways  aware  of  the  training,  the  school, 
the  severe  and  self-imposed  limitati<MU 
of  the  ardent  and  scrupulous  Writer. 
A  long  national  tradition  enriches  and 
clarifies  bis  simple  yet  supple  phrasing. 
Where  the  Englishman  cuts  to  the 
heart  of  his  subject  with  swift  and 
colored  metaphor,  regardless  of  all  but 
the  ultimate  veracity  of  his  effect,  M. 
Loti,  with  equally  definite  visl<Mi,  pon- 

*  "Lm  Dernlen  Jour*  de  Pekio.”  By  Plan* 
Loti.  (Parts,  CUmaDD  Very,  St.  SOo.) 


ders,  measures,  selects;  presenting  us 
at  last  with  some  impression  too  vivid 
and  personal  to  be  “precious;”  too  much 
filtered  and  elaborated  in  its  cunning 
simplicity  to  be  popular;  a  thing  com¬ 
pact  of  art,  and  valuable  because  of  its 
serious  and  careful  beauty. 

This,  we  need  hardly  add,  is  M.  Pierre 
Loti  at  his  best  And  for  some  time 
past  that  best  has  been  getting  less 
and  less  frequent  Fev  the  last  four  or 
five  years  his  work  has  often  bordered 
upon  the  affected  and  the  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Monotony  and  Imitation— those 
hateful  and  bloodless  twin  phantoms 
which  haunt  academies  and  dog  the 
footsteps  of  over-educated  man— have 
seemed  to  threaten  the  author  of  all 
those  later  volumes  on  exotic  Marriage, 
and  exotic  Death  and  Love.  It  was  a 
case  of  M.  Loti  writing  more  and  more 
like  M.  Pierre  Loti.  The  old  dexteri¬ 
ties  survived  the  ancient  magic.  And 
in  middle  age  we  all  do  so  mo<±  in  the 
way  of  business  pure  and  simple— life 
after  forty  seems  so  often  to  flow  on 
like  a  canalised  river,  a  thing  of  nature 
still,  but  a  force  working  within 
bard  and  fast  walls  and  appraised  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  usefulness— that  we  had 
almost  ceased  to  look  out  for  new  sur^ 
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prises  from  such  an  accomplished 
craftsman.  It  is  with  all  the  greater 
delight,  with  renewed  enthusiasm  and 
delight,  that  we  hail  the  book  now  be- 
fwe  us. 

In  “Les  Demiers  Jours  de  P6kin”  M. 
Loti  has  not  only  revived  for  us  the 
earlier  enchantments  of  his  style  and 
feeling,  but  he  has  found  a  new  and 
living  subject;  something  infinitely  old, 
and  obvious,  and  quite  untouched.  In 
these  pages,  Jotted  down  day  by  day 
amidst  harassing  conditions  of  travel, 
amidst  confusing  experiences  and  pri¬ 
vations,  and  never  revised— sent  off  as 
fast  as  they  were  written  to  the  Paris 
“Figaro,”  and  now  republished  by  that 
Journal  in  the  continued  absence  of  the 
author  still  on  duty— in  these  rich, 
vivid,  triumphant  pages  of  description 
M.  Loti  has  taken  possession  of  China 
with  the  same  large  grasp  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  as  that  with  which  Mr.  Kipling  an¬ 
nexed  British  India.  Nothing  pictu¬ 
resque  or  dramatically  descriptive  will 
be  said  of  either  country  for  these 
many  years  to  come  that  does  not  in 
some  appreciable  degree  derive  its  most 
direct  inspiration  from  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  seers  and  recorders.  Each 
man  has  recognized  and  claimed  his 
own  territory  with  equal  happy  author¬ 
ity.  Yet  the  difference  between  their 
methods  is,  as  we  have  already  sug¬ 
gested,  a  vital  difference.  In  this  last 
book  M.  Loti’s  prose  shines  with  a 
texture  as  rich,  deep  and  elaborate  as 
that  of  the  embroidered  stuffs,  the  lac- 
qu^ed  and  gilded  temples  of  the  an¬ 
cient  civilization  which  has  so  inspired 
him.  “Les  Dernlers  Jours  de  P6kin” 
is  emphatically  a  book  to  read,  not  to 
be  quoted.  Its  effect,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  how  it  was  written,  is  quite  curi¬ 
ously  cumulative.  For  M.  Loti  has  not 
only  observed  and  reproduced  the  ac¬ 
tual  appearances  of  things  for  us  with 
all  the  scrupulous  and  passicmate  at¬ 
tention  of  a  painter,  but  throughout  the 
v(dume  the  reader  is  constantly  aware 


of  a  deepening  and  growing  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  the  larger  issues  of  life.  The 
fall  of  an  Empire  inconceivably  old  and 
complicated;  the  end  of  terrible,  of 
long  enduring,  often  of  beautiful 
strange  things;  that  is  the  leit  motif  of 
M.  liOti’s  brilliant  performance.  A 
brooding  sense  of  the  Irreparable;  a 
living  sense  of  Justice;  a  palpitating 
sense  of  the  actual,  the  picturesque; 
that  is  what  we  find  in  this  little  vol¬ 
ume.  Its  appeal  is  as  much  to  the 
imagination  as  to  the  feeling  for  beau¬ 
ty.  And  everywhere  the  most  banal 
experience  of  the  careless  oflicial  or  the 
busy  subaltern  is  enriched  with 
the  inevitable,  the  “illuminating” 
word. 

It  was  early  in  October,  1901,  that  M. 
Loti  left  his  ship,  detailed  by  the 
French  Admiral  to  bear  despatches  to 
Peking.  The  war  was  officially  ended. 
The  towns  through  which  he  passed 
were  in  ashes  and  in  ruin;  the  vast 
plains,  planted  with  sorghum,  which 
seem  to  stretch  from  the  banks  of  the 
Pei-Ho  River  to  the  dusty  horizon  line, 
bore  a  withered,  uncut  harvest  of  for¬ 
gotten  grain;  and  day  and  night  dead, 
mutilated  bodies  caught  In  the  reeds 
or  floated  about  the  Junk.  M.  Loti 
says:— 

There  was  nothing  on  the  grand  scale 
here,  but  it  was  real  China;  a  very  old 
China,  grimacing  and  hostile.  ...  A 
wilderness  of  monsters,  in  marble,  in 
broken  porcelain,  in  worm-eaten  wood, 
falling  into  dust  in  the  inner  courts  or 
threatening  from  the  edge  of  the  roofs; 
horrible  figures  peeping  out  everywhere 
under  ash  and  ruin;  horns;  claws; 
forked  tongues,  and  large,  treacherous 
eyes.  And  in  the  melancholy  walled- 
in  gardens  a  few  late  roses  are  still 
a-bloom  beneath  very  ancient  trees. 
.  .  .  How  sinister  this  first  nightfall 
about  our  Junk,  in  that  very  alien  si¬ 
lence  into  which  we  are  going  deeper 
and  deeper,  hour  by  hour.  So  much 
shadow  about  us,  and  so  many  dead 
among  the  reeds. 
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They  have  no  stairs,  but  are  built  very 
deep,  these  Chinese  houses,  these  ordi¬ 
nary  sheltered  homes  of  quiet  people, 
with  inner  court  after  little  court, 
guarded  by  ancient  and  familiar  mon¬ 
sters  all  worn  smooth  by  countless 
bands  that  have  polished  and  effaced 
the  granite.  He  notes:— 

And  we  see  intimate  Chinese  details, 
touching  and  pretty  things.  In  one 
place  the  toys  have  been  forgotten, 
some  poor  dolls  belonging  to  a  child 
whose  little  head  was,*  no  doubt,  long 
since  split  open.  A  bird-cage  hangs 
in  its  accustomed  corner;  the  bird  is  In 
it  still,  on  its  back,  with  little  stiffened 
claws. 

In  yet  another  bouse,  a  rich  man’s 
bouse,  amidst  a  great  display  of  enam¬ 
els  and  stuffs  and  dowers,  there  is  the 
mutilated  corpse  of  a  woman.  In  the 
luxuriously  shadowy  room  among  the 
old  and  precious  furniture,  all  un¬ 
touched,  they  grope  about  the  flocM*  for 
the  missing  head,  and  find  it— 

A  round,  dark  object,  under  the  arm¬ 
chair,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  disembow¬ 
elled  cat;  yon  can  see  an  open  mouth 
and  teeth;  it  is  half  bidden  by  the  long 
tresses. 

Everywhere,  to  the  very  walls  of  Pe¬ 
king,  we  are  pursued  by  this  obsession 
of  death;  brutal,  unmeaning,  humiliat¬ 
ing  death  in  the  midst  of  ancient  lux¬ 
ury  and  among  the  dibris  of  immemori¬ 
al,  unimaginable  riches.  Inside  that 
city  of  the  incredible,  the  blank,  battle- 
mented,  “Babylonian”  walls— that  city 
guarded  by  gates  so  deep  that  they 
are  pierced  by  winding  tunnels  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  dungeons  five  stories  deep, 
which  show  in  monstrous  silhouette 
against  the  sky— within  Peking,  our  au¬ 
thor’s  first  impression  is  that  of  a  town 
built  of  gilded  wooden  fretwork  and 
millions  and  millions  of  little  gray 
bricks.  Gray  bricks  are  everywhere; 
they  account,  says  M.  Loti,  for  the  way 
in  which  whole  streets,  whole  quarters 


of  the  city  have  literally  crumbled  un¬ 
der  the  fire  of  the  allied  forces.  Miles, 
leagues  of  small  gray  brick;  a  bitter, 
cutting.  Increasing  ice  wind  from  the 
north,  and  dust  everywhere;  dust  ankle 
deep;  dust  hanging  suspended  in  the 
saturated,  tainted  air,  thick  as  London 
fog.  We  almost  share  M.  Loti’s  sense 
of  physical  relief,  as  he  passes,  aftar 
some  days,  from  this,  the  Tartar  City, 
where  the  Legations  stood  and  where 
the  Europeans  fought,  into  the  myste¬ 
rious  precincts  of  the  Imperial  Palace. 
There  In  the  very  heart  of  the  Forbid¬ 
den  City,  behind  a  triple  ring  of  walls, 
living  among  the  trees  and  gardens  of 
a  vast  utterly  unknown  park,  surround¬ 
ed  by  treasures  of  which  the  European 
mind  has  no  knowledge  or  conception, 
M.  Loti  wrote  much  of  this  little  book. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  his 
pages  for  the  descriptions  of  the  siege 
of  the  French  Legation;  the  heroic  de¬ 
fence  of  the  French  mission;  the  visit 
to  the  Llama  temples;  the  first  entrance 
to  the  Emperor’s  private  apartments; 
the  stwy  of  the  yellow  and  white  cat; 
the  story  of  the  Empress  Dowager’s 
slipper.  We  had  marked  page  after 
page  for  special  reference,  but  space 
fails  us  to  do  more  than  briefiy  men¬ 
tion  a  rare  find  of  what  M.  Loti  calls 
the  unknown,  unsuspected  side  of  Chi¬ 
nese  art;  “an  art  at  the  least  equal  to  our 
own,  although  profoundly  differing.”  It 
was  in  the  Palace  of  Ancestors,  a  lac¬ 
quer  and  gold  temple,  hidden  in  a  cy¬ 
press  wood,  set  about  with  marble  ter¬ 
races  and  strange,  terrible  fantastic 
arches,  commemorating  ancient  tri¬ 
umphs  of  which  we  have  never  heard, 
that  M.  Loti  came  upon  a  treasure  of 
very  old  silk  pictures.  There  were 
thousands  of  these,  stored  in  lacquer 
cabinets  the  size  of  small  houses.  Por¬ 
traits  chlefiy  of 

Dead  emperors  seen  hunting,  or  lost 
in  solitary  dreaming  in  old  forests 
which  fill  the  mind  with  terror  and  in- 
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spire  you  with  homesick  longings  for 
the  nature  of  long  ago— for  the  (nTlolat- 
ed  world  of  the  rocks  and  the  trees. 

And  the  Empresses,  these  painted  in 
water  colw  chiefly— 

Pale,  pale  portraits,  almost  colorless, 
more  like  faces  seen  in  a  reflection  and 
ready  to  vanish;  a  perfection  of  model¬ 
ling  work  achieved  with  apparently  no 
effort;  with  all  the  intensity  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  eyes  vMch  one  knows  are 
a  likeness,  and  which  force  you  to  live 
for  one  strange  instant  face  to  face 
with  dead  princesses  asleep  these  cen¬ 
turies  past  beneath  their  monstrous 
mausoleums. 

Representations  of  all  ofllcial  proces¬ 
sions  and  embassies  for  hundreds  and 
Th«  London  Tlmw. 


hundreds  of  years  were  among  this 
And;  even  one  forgotten  embassy  under 
Louis  XIV,  with  a  train  of  little  micro¬ 
scopic  Frenchmen  dressed  for  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  all  in  wigs  to  rival  their  dis¬ 
tant  Sovereign. 

Much  that  is  horrible— the  shadows  of 
torture  and  cold  cruelty— must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  spoken  of  in  a  book  treating 
of  the  overthrow  of  an  old,  complicated 
and  barbarian  polity.  But  we  closed 
M.  Loti’s  pages  with  much  the  same 
feeling  that  moved  him,  gazing  on  the 
unfamiliar  skyline  of  the  fallen  and 
Imperial  city— where  all  is  a  lowering 
cloud  of  dust  below  and  fretted  gold 
above;  where  he  discovered  new, 
strange  Beauty. 
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Lo,  while  the  dawn  of  every  heart’s  desires. 

Herald  of  Peace,  comes  up  the  sombre  sky. 

Paling  the  night’s  wide  ring  of  smouldering  flres— 

He  was  ordained  to  die! 

His  work  was  Peace,  though  such  should  needs  be  wrought 
Only  of  hideous  War’s  informing  breath; 

And  now  another  Peace  than  that  he  sought 
Is  his  by  grace  of  Death. 

Judgment  is  stayed;  so  large  he  seems  to  loom 
Upon  the  moment’s  too  immediate  sight; 

The  years  that  lie  within  the  future’s  womb 
Shall  weigh  his  worth  aright. 

This  much  we  know,  that  through  the  shifting  scenes. 
Triumph  or  ill-report,  his  end  the  same. 

He  strove  to  compass,  by  whatever  means. 

The  patriot’s  single  aim. 

This  much  were  granted  by  bis  dearest  foe— 

That  hoarded  wealth  for  him  possessed  no  lure. 
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Who  kept  from  lust  of  self  and  worldly  show 
His  private  honor  pure. 

His  wag  the  great  heart  hid  in  homely  guise, 

His  the  imaginative  force  that  reads 
The  fate  of  nations  clear  as  other  eyes 
Foretell  to-morrow’s  needs. 

He  played  with  half  a  continent  for  stake, 

Unmoved  alike  by  present  praise  or  scorn. 

Scheming  his  sanguine  projects  for  the  sake 
Of  peoples  yet  unborn. 

To  stretch  the  bounds  of  Empire  broader  still, 

To  make  at  last  two  kindred  peoples  one— 

Such  was  the  labor  which,  for  good  or  ill, 

Dying  he  left  undone. 

Time  may  complete  or  mar  the  work  he  planned; 

Himself,  beyond  the  care  of  earthly  fame— 

The  mountains  guard  him  sleeping  in  the  land 
To  which  he  gave  his  name. 

Oiren  Seaman. 

I'uncb.  .  ^  Jj  lA 
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Katharine  Tynan  has  two  books  in 
press  for  publication  this  spring.  One 
is  a  volume  of  short  stories,  the  other 
a  novel. 

Preparations  are  already  in  progress 
in  France' for  a  national  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  elder  Dumas,  who  was  bom 
July  24,  1802. 

A  new  quarterly  magazine  has  Just 
been  established  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
called  “The  Shrine’’  and  wholly  devot¬ 
ed  to  Shakespeare  and  his  birthplace. 

“The  Saturday  Review”  devotes  an 
entire  page  to  a  singularly  good-hu¬ 
mored  review  of  “Six  Months  of 
American  Literature,”  but  why  should 


it  speak,  three  times  over,  of  “Miss 
Jowett”  as  the  author  of  “A  Tory  Lov¬ 
er?” 

The  spring  lists  of  the  great  English 
publishing  houses  are  noticeably  lean. 
Experience  has  taught  them  that  the 
reading  pnblic  can  assimilate  only  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and  the  coronation 
absorbs  attention  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  large  publishing  ventures  {««- 
carious. 

“The  Academy”  makes  the  somewhat 
enigmatical  announcement  that  during 
the  summer  Mr.  George  Meredith’s 
“Egoist,”  dramatized  by  Mr.  Sutro  and 
revised  by  Mr.  Meredith  himself,  will 
be  produced  at  a  London  theatre,  but 
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that  it  Is  improbable  that  the  general 
public  will  be  able  to  gain  admission 
to  the  performances. 

Moved  by  a  pardonable  family  pride, 
Eleanor  Louisa,  Elizabeth  Christophers, 
Harold  Francis,  Bertram  Bordan  and 
Claire  Marion  Crawford,  children  of 
the  novelist  Francis  Marion  Crawford, 
have  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  to  change 
their  surnames  to  that  of  Marlon-Craw- 
ford.  They  are  at  present  living  in 
Sorrento,  Italy. 

It  is  explained  by  Dr.  Gardiner’s 
friend,  Mr,  A.  J.  Church,  that  the  chief 
reason  why  the  eminent  historian  left 
his  magnum  opus  unfinished  was  that, 
in  order  to  live,  he  had  to  spend  labori¬ 
ous  hours  in  compiling  school  and  col¬ 
lege  handbooks  and  in  delivering  lec¬ 
tures.  He  thus  consumed  time  and 
energy  which.  If  left  wholly  free  for 
his  great  task,  would  have  enabled  him 
to  complete  it. 

The  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  of  the 
British  Museum  is  preparing  in  three 
or  four  volumes,  imperial  8vo.,  a  com¬ 
plete  subject-index  of  all  the  works 
published  (and  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum)  from  1880-1900  inclusive.  This 
invaluable  bibliographic  aid  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  any  branch  of  research  will 
contain  about  180,000  entries  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  of  subjects,  and  thus  com¬ 
prise  about  500,000  volumes. 

In  connection  with  the  centenary  of 
Victor  Hugo,  sixty-three  different  pub¬ 
lications  were  issued  at  Paris,  not 
counting  editions  of  his  writings. 
Of  chief  Importance  were  a  volume  of 
reminiscences  by  M.  Jules  Claretie,  and 
a  two-volume  work  edited  by  M.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  BrunetI6re  and  written  under  his 
supervision  by  ten  of  his  pupils  at  the 


Ecole  Normale,  in  which  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Hugo’s  genius  was  traced  in 
connection  with  literary  movements  in 
France  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  prominent  bookseller  reports  the 
demand  of  his  patrons  among  the  nov¬ 
el-reading  public  to  be  expressed  in 
substance  thus:  “Give  me  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  simple  love  story.  I  am  tired 
of  the  historical  romance  of  European 
life  and  American  colonial  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  times,  and  of  the  swash-buck¬ 
ling  heroes  who  are  always  ready  for 
a  fight.”  Yet  the  leading  historical  ro¬ 
mances  of  the  day  continue  to  be  sold 
by  the  hundred  thousand. 

In  “The  Beau’s  Comedy”  Beulah 
Marie  Dix  and  Carrie  A.  Harper  have 
done  an  exceptionally  clever  and  dainty 
bit  of  work.  Eighteenth  Century,  as 
its  title  suggests,  it  is  the  story  of  a 
young  sprig  of  English  nobility  on  bis 
travels  in  the  colonies,  mistaken  for  a 
spy  and  kept  till  his  letters  of  identifi¬ 
cation  can  be  sent  for  under  the  ward 
of  a  sturdy  farmer  who  works  him  for 
bis  board.  With  the  exception  of  the 
opening  and  closing  scenes,  in  London, 
the  comedy  is  played  on  a  Connecticut 
Valley  stage,  and  the  farmer’s  youngest 
daughter  is  its  heroine.  The  incon¬ 
gruities  of  the  situation  are  depicted 
with  delightful  humor;  the  local  color 
is  deftly  laid  on;  the  New  England 
character  is  portrayed  with  a  sym¬ 
pathy  and  fidelity  rare  in  studies  far 
more  pretentious;  the  hero  and  heroine 
seem  as  possible  as  they  are  charming; 
and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  or  para¬ 
graph  in  the  book.  To  the  reader 
whose  taste  and  intelligence  have  be¬ 
gun  to  rebel  against  the  crudities  of 
much  of  our  colonial  fiction,  it  will  ap¬ 
peal  like  a  miniature  among  a  crowd 
of  cbromos.  Harper  &  Bros. 
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